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PREFACE. 



The name of August Dillmann (1823-1894) and the value 
of his work have long been familiar to English students of 
Old Testament Literature.^ A translator of his Commentary 
on Genesis has therefore only to speak of the editions of the 
original, and of any features of the translation which require 
remark. The edition (1892) from which the present trans- 
lation is made is generally quoted as the sixth. It is, 
however, only the fourth from Dillmann's own hand. His 
first edition was a revision of a commentary by August 
Knobel, which had already passed through two editions. 
What still remains of this original is indicated in the text by 
quotation marks, with or without mention of Knohel's name. 

The present translation is in two volumes, for the whole 
of which the writer of the Preface is finally responsible ; but 
the general form of the first volume and nearly all the 
additional matter in it (in square brackets) is due to another 
hand. This has occasioned a certain want of uniformity in 
minor matters (style, use of footnotes, spelling of proper 
names), and the retention of Dillmann's " Jahve " for 
Yahweh or Jehovah, and of his symbols A, B, and C, which 

' For particulars regarding his life aad work, see Baudissin'a August 
Dillmann (Leipzig, 1895). In the Old Teatament Held Dillmaan's 
principal works eire Oeneeig^ (1892) ; Exodui u. LevititMi^ (1880); Num. 
Dad. u. Jogfcwi^{1886); Job " (1891) ; JraioA' (1890)— aU parts of the 
KiirxgefaiOeg ExegetUchet HamSmch sum. Alien Teatamej^t. His Tiewa 
reganJing the composition of the Heiat«uch are contained in a moat 
valuable treatise printed as an appendix to Nvm. Deut. a. JoA.* 
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hoped that the lexical indexes may prove to be of special 
value, as facilitating study of the sources ot Genesis, and of 
Dillmann's eontribatioii to that study. The spelliDg adopted 
in the case of proper names may also be referred ta It 
seems to the writer that there must be compromise, following 
Dillmann's example, between traditional spelling and accurate 
transliteration. Bat though this may be acknowledged, 
there can be little hope meantime of general agreement in 
actual practica The spellings adopted are therefore ten- 
tative, and even inconsistency may be pardoned. 

The writer cannot close without expressing his warmest 
thanks to the Eev. Professor Hastie, D.D., at whose suggestion 
the translation was undertaken, and whose kind encourt^- 
ment and advice have smoothed the way during the whole 
prepress of the work. 

WM. B. STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh, ^ui^iue 1897. 
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PEELIMINAEY REMARKS 



Genesis is tlie first part of the great work which was 
originally entitled, by the names in use for Deuteronomy, 
rrtn^ jnin ^BD, Book of the Teaching (properly, Direction) of 
God^ or ne*D rnin 'd, Book of the Teachiitg of Moses? more 
briefly n-fym ipo.s or fifO "lop* or '" rtpi, The Teaching of 
God,'- or fiB*o n-iin. The Teaehiiig of Moses," or ^^J^n, The 
Temhing, simply, i.6. The Law ; ^ but finally f^in without the 
article, as a proper name. 

The division of the work into five parts or books is, indeed, 
first expressly attested in Philo,* and then in Josephus.* 
But the division itself is certainly much older, and was 
early enough to serve aa a pattern for the division of the 
Psalter into five books. The division is an appropriate one, 
for the first book and the fifth are in themselves quite dis- 
tinctly marked off as separate parts. Also between the third 
and the fourth there is a natural break ; and between the 

' (Josh. xxiv. 26) ; 2 Chron. xvii. 9 ; Neh. ut. 3. 
^ (2 Kings liv, 6) ; Neh, viii I, Compare, however, 2 Chron. 3xv. 4, 
xixiv. 14. 

» Neh. viiL 3. * Neh. xiii. 1 ; Ezra vi. 18. 

» E.g. s'Chron. xxxi. 3 f.; Ezra vii. 10. 

*(1 Kingsu.3);2Chron. xxiii. 18;Ezraiii.2, viJ.6;Dan.ut. 11, 13. 

' E.g. Neh. viii. 2 ft, i. 35. 

* Be Ahrahaiao, 1. * Agai^at ^pttm, 1. S. 

DILLMANN'. — I. I 
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Vni] CONTENTS OF 0KNSSI8 3 

Mve Fifths of the Law, or IPEsn, the Five Parted (Book). The 
designation, The Five Books of Moses, usual in the lists of the 
biblical booka in the ancient Church and thenceforward, is 
already met with in Josephus (Against Apion, 1. 8). With 
this great qumquepartite work, however, the Book ot Joshua, 
by ite contents, as well as by the identity of the authors to 
whom it owes its origin, was originally connected in the 
closest manner possible (comp. Josh. xxiv. 26), and so it 
has become usual of late to group these six books together 
as the Hexateuch. 



This Hexateuch, " which forms in itself a connected whole, 
displays to us the origin, choice, and planting of the people of 
God, or the founding of the Israelitish theocracy. With this 
for its task the work does not, however, restrict itself to the 
time when Grod led Israel out of Egypt, made it His people, 
gave it a constitution and law, and brought it into His land, 
nor consequently to the time when Israel first became an 
independent people, and took possession of the land allotted 
to it (Exodus to Joshua) ; it goes farther back in time, in 
order also to show the descent of this people and the 
preparation for the theocracy." 

" In its first book (Genesis) it treats therefore of the 
patriarchal ancestors of Israel, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and shows, in particular, how God already stood in a close 
relation to them when He introduced them into Canaan," 
educated them by all kinds of guidance in their lives, and 
by attestations of Himself, until they became the beginners 
of a higher life of faith among men, " protected and blessed 
them, entered into a covenant with them," gave them 
-fundamental ordinances, and already promised them the 
future possession of the land. " It contains, therefore, a 
Hebrew preliminary history, which extends from Gen. xii 
to L But, even with this, the theme has not yet received 
■complete satisfaction. In order to carry back the descent 
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IX] COHFOBITE CHAKACTEB OF QENXSIS 5 

xxvi. 1 S.; 01 about Hagar and Ishmael, xvi 1 ff., xxi. 12 ff. ; 
or the double covenant of God. witb Abtam, cha. xv. and 
xviL; the double blessing of Jacob by Isaac, xxviL Iff. and 
• xxviii 1 ff. ; the double promise of a son to Sarah, xvil 1? 
and xviii. 1 ff. ; the triple explanation of the name Isaac, 
xYii.T7,xviii 12,xxi. 6 ; the double explanation of the names 
Edom, XXV. 25, 30, Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph, xxx. 16-18, 
20, 23 1, or Mfthanaim, xxxii 3, 8 ; '^^P- also on Ishmael, 
xvi 1 1 ff. und xxi. 17, on Peniel, xxxii. ^1 and xxxiii 10), 
but also such as mutually exclude one another, because the 
thii^ can have happened only once, or in one way {see, e^. 
on the course of creation, chs. L and iL ; on the number of 
the animals taken into the ark, and the duration of the Flood, 
ch, vi f. ; on the scattering of the peoples, chs. x. and xi. 1 ff., 
also X. 25 ; or on the or^in of the names Beersheba, xxL 31, 
xxvi 33, Israel, xxxU.'^y, xxxv, 10, Bethel, together with 
the consecration of the Bethel pillar, xxviii, 18 f., xxxv. 14 f, ; 
or on the encounter with the Shechemites, cbs. xxxiv. and 
xlviii 22 ; or the treatment of Joseph by his brethren and 
the merchants who broi^ht him to Egypt, xxxvii. 19-36). 
But other irreconcilable statements . also are not wanting, 
e.g. about the reduction of the duration pf man's life to a 
hundred and twenty years (vi. 3 against ch. v. 11, etc.) ; or that 
Abraham, after the death of Sarah, still b^at many sons (xxv. 
1 ff. against xviiL 1 1 f ., xviL 1 7) ; that Esau on Jacob's return 
from Mesopotamia was already settled in Seir (xxxiL 4 ff. 
against xxxvi. 6) ; that Itebecca's nurse first comes with 
Jacob from Mesopotamia (xxxv. 8 f^;ainst xxiv. 39); that 
all the sons of Jacob were born in fadan-Aiam (xxxv, 26 
against ver. 1 6 ft) ; or the different names of the wives of 
Esau (xxvi 34, xxviii 9 against xxxvi 2 f.) ; or about Joseph's 
£^^tian master, xxxviL 36, xxxix. 1-xL 4, or the statement 
xlii 27, xhii 21, beside xliii 35. Notices like iv, 14 f., 17. 
are, in the place where they now stand, enigmatical 

In particular, the chronolc^ which lies at the basis of 
the book does not fit in with all the parts of the narrative. 
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X, XI] CONTENTS AND CHAKACTER OF ^ 7 

to the passive Ex. vi 3, the divine name Jahve is avoided, 
and only Elohim, or on occasion El Shaddai, is used, or 
foundation-docwment — Grwndschrift — because it forms the 
framework into which the other parts are laid, but recently 
for the moat part the Prie^ly Writing (therefore designated 
P or PC, i.e. Priests' Code, whereas the designation as Q, i.e. 
Quatuor, by Wellhausen,* rests on the inapt assumption that 
the author reported four covenants).^ It is in the main a law 
writing ; it seeks to lay down the laws, ordinances, institu- 
tions, and customs which prevail, or should prevail, amoi^ 
Ood's people, and to explain their origin. It deals with the 
historical almost only in so far as that is useful or necessary for 
the understanding of the origin of these laws, etc. While 
therefore it gives indeed a sketch of the whole Preliminary 
and Primitive History from the Creation, it does so only to 
show how and wherefore, and by what stages and by means 
of what divine arrangements, the chosen people were gradually 
formed and taken out from the other and especially related 
peoples, and it enters into fuller descriptions only in connec- 
tion with epoch-making occurrences (such aa the Creation, 
Flood Covenant with Noah, Covenant with Abraham, Descent 
of the Patriarchs to Egypt), or with reference to oeeurrenceB 
on which laws are based (such as G-en. xvil 23, xlviii 3-8) ; 
for the rest, it narrates the facts, or the incidents held to be 
facts, only in a brief and dry (annalistic) style, partly in 
the form of genealogies (ehs. v., xi. 1 ff., xxxv. 2 2 ff.) and 
statistical surveys (chs. x., xxv. 12 ff., xxxvi), all the time, 
however, giving special attention to the working out of a 
fixed and orderly chronol<^. Its mode of statement is 
broad, curcumstantial (because aiming at the utmost possible 
accuracy and definiteness), and juristically precise and formal ; 
its language somewhat stiff and monotonous, confining itself 
within a rather limited circle of expressions, with many 
technical terms, by no means late Hebrew, but in many 

' So in KautaBch-Socin, Die GenetU, 1881. 

* See, on the contrary, ZeitKhrifi fiir altt fViiKnichaft, zii. 1 and 20. 
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XI, XIl] CONTENTS AND CHAKACTER OF B 9 

be named Tfie Book of Israel's Legevdary Hidory. It derives 
its contents partly, indeed, from older wi-itten documentB, but 
mainly fioja orally transmitted legends as they existed among 
the midland, northern, and eastern tribes (Israel in distinc- 
tioQ from Judah), and it preserves unchanged in its narratives 
the manner, tone, and colour of this living legendary lore of 
the people. 

In the details of its contents this writing is the richest (in 
Gen. we know, e.g., only from it the names Eliezer, Deborah, 
Potiphar), and it gives much quite peculiar information, 
and many short utterances of the very oldest stamp {e.g. xxi. 
27 ff., XV. 2, XX. 16, xlviii 22). It is therefore much to be 
regretted that it has not been preserved for ns in a more 
complete form. Many local legends of particular districts 
{e.g. also xxxi. 51 ff., xxxiii. 19, xxxv. 8, 20) were conjoined 
in it, and it has a special fondness for pointing out the origin 
of the ancient sanctuaries of the midland and eastern parts, 
as well as (comp. Amos v. 5, viii. 14) those of the far south- 
west (xxL 31, xxii. 2 in its original form, xxviii. 17 f., xxxii 
2, 31, xxxiii 20, xxxv. 4, 7, xlvi 1 f.); but this does not 
entitle us to call it a priestly writing.^ 

A subject to which B devotes special attention is the 
glory of Joseph (JEphraim-Manassek) ; in it the old standing 
of Beuben shines more distinctly through (xxxvii. 21, 29, 
xUL 22, 37); Bethel is represented as a sanctuary at which 
tithes are paid (xxviiL 22); Shechem is expressly pointed 
out as the possession of Joseph (xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22); and 
Joseph receives a special blessing from Jacob (xlviiL 15 f., 20). 
These facts alone leave no room for doubting (comp. also ch. 
1. 25 with Josh. xxiv. 32) its origin in Israel (in the narrower 
Sense). It is demonstrable as a documentary source of 
Genesis, certainly from ch. xx., and with high probabiUty it is 
also the source of ch. xv. In support of the position that 
the narratives wrought up in ch. xiv., as well as those in 
iv. 17 ff-, vi 1—4, be 20, belonged originally to it, much 
1 Stade, Gtsch. G82. 
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xm] CONTENTS AND CHAKACTEE OF C 11 

Genesis itself, from its aseigning the diBtrict of Hebron as 
the residence of Abraham (xiii. 18, xviil 1) and of Jacob 
(? xxxvii 14), from the prominence which it gives to Judah 
in the history of Joseph (xxxvu. 26 ff., xliii. 3 ff., xliv. 16 ff., 
xlvi. 28), as well aB from ch. xxxviii This is not refuted 
by the fact that, like B, and probably following the lead 
of B, it purposely takes notice of the holy places of northern 
Israel (xii. 6-8,xxTiiL 13-1 6) and of the Negeb (xxi. 33,xxvi 
23—25). See, further, introd. notes to ch. xlix., and obeerve 
xxxiiL 1*7 aa well as xxxii, 8 against xxxii. 2 f., where in the 
mention of such places it shows only an antiquarian, not a 
religious interest. In the primeval histories there is an 
unquestionable relationship between it and A both in respect 
of arrangement and of contents (history of creation, the 
original state, the genealogy of Noah, the story of the Flood, 
the ethn(^aphica] table). Also in the Abraham section and 
onward, it has some narratives in common with A (separation 
from Lot, destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the story of 
Dinah; also xlvii. 1-11, xlviL 29 ff. with xUx. 29 ff.). But 
elsewhere in the history of the patriarchs, especially in that 
of Jacob and Joseph, it shows itself most closely related 
to -B ; so much so, that most of its narratives from ch. xxviL 
onwards have their perfect parallels in B, and it is necessary 
to assume the dependence of the one upon the other. 

And, indeed, it is (7 that borrowed from B. This may 
be proved from the general consideration that just in the 
circle of legends about Jacob and Joseph, which must 
originally have been developed in Israel not in Judah, the 
relationship is most complete. It is established further by 
a comparison of the several parallel passages, which almost 
always shows, on the side of B more realistic detail, on that 
of C more scene paintii^, set speeches, and wealth of ideas, 
if there be left aside such isolated cases as those in which B 
has the more definite statements (e.g. xv. 2 gainst 3, 
xxxvii. 36 against iixxix. 1) and C the more general (e.g. 
xxvi. 1, 8, Philistines; xxxvii. 25 Ixhmaelites, t^ainst 28 
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XIV] C COMPARED WITH A A2JD B 13 

into Mb legendary histories, or rather to elicit from them, 
without taking away anythii^ of their poetic character and the 
childlike simplicity of expression, which adhered to them as 
they came from the Hpe of the people. Especially of all 
three narrators does he show the deepest knowle^e of the 
nature, origin, and growth of sin in mankind ; of the counter 
action of Ood against it ; of His plan of salvation (iii. 1 5 f., 
V. 29, viii. 21 f.. ix. 26 f., xil 2 f., xviil 19); of the calling 
and training of the divinely chosen instruments to faith, 
obedience, and virtuous conduct ; of the destination of Israel 
to he a bleeeing to the nations. So it is already in Geneeie, 
where he represents the patriarchs as essentially types and 
patterns. In the course of the work these more profound 
ideas come out yet more distinctly, and make themselves 
strongly felt also in the polemic against the idolatrous and 
disobedient character of the people of Israel' The ideas and 
knowledge by which the author is influenced are those of the 
prophets ; and as we may therefore call himself in a certain 
sense a prophetic narrator, so we may also from this con- 
jecture his era to be the time of the activity of the great 
prophets; which conjecture is then abundantly confirmed 
by many other indications. No particularly high antiquity 
need be demanded for him, neither because of the naive way 
in which he speaks of God,* — for that does not uniformly 
characterise all his passages, and is therefore conditioned 
rather by the subject and the source, — nor even because of 
the " unrestrainedness " with which from the beginning of 
things onward he makes use of the name Jahve,^ And makes 
mention of, or presupposes, even in the earliest times, 
sacrifice (iv. 3 f.), altar (viii 20 f.), the distinction of clean 
and unclean (vil 2 £f.), and the oracle of Jahve {xxv. 22 f.) ; 

' In opposition to the judgment passed on him by Stade, Gtieh. 
M7. 

*Ch. iLf. (see p. 97), vl 6, vii. 18, viiL 21, xL 5 f., xviil 1 ff., 
17-Sl. . . 

* Cfa. ii. f, contrasted with Ex..Ti. 3ff. from A. and Ex. iiL 13 tF. 
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XT] THE AUTH0B3HIP OF C 15 

fonning a compact mdependent set by themBclves,^ which 
treat the same subjects as A or B, but in a way quite different 
from them, without dropping so much as a hint to show how 
the divei^nt statements are to be harmonised.^ Further, 
in the passages ' compounded from C and A ox C and B are 
found all sorts of internal incompatibilities, as well as chrono- 
logical contradictions, between the parts of C and the others, 
and many other inequalities,* which -C would certainly have 
avoided, and in part could easily have avoided, if he had 
intended to have his passives read alongside of or among 
those of A and B. But also the many double statements 
of the same circumstance * simply placed side by side, 
which occur in the mixed passages, wotdd be quite 
inexplicable, if the writer of these statements and the 
redactor of the book were one and the same person. The 
case is quite otherwise if some one found already in existence 
the writing of G as well as the writings of A and B, 
held each in esteem in its own way and worthy of considera- 
tion, and now worked them tf^ether, with the intention of 
combining out of them into one readable whole what was 
best and most instructive. In that case, because he was 
restrained by the documents that lay before him, he would 
be able to remove and level down the differences between 
them only as much as possible, but not wholly, and, in like 
manner, avoid repetitions as far as possible, but not altogether. 
Where he repeats, apparently unnecessarily (see above), it can 
only have happened because he allowed expression, alongside 
of one another, to two documents lying before him. For the 

* Aa ii. 46-iii. 24 alongaide of i. 1-ii. 4a or the atory of the 
Flood, or xi. 1-9 alongside of x. 1 S., or xxx. 26 ff. alongeide of \ixi. 
Iff. etc 

* See farther, Hupfeld, Die Qttellen, der Oetutu, 109-125. 

* E.g. chs, xxxvii., xlviiL 

* E.g. between ixvi. 336 and sxi, 31, or in xsxi. 48-60, or sxxiv. 4, 
xxivii. 12, iiiiz. 22, i1. 4. 

' E.g. dm. iv.ibL And v. 1-6, vii. 17f., viii. 13f., xxi. lo6, ixvii. 33f. 
and 36-38, xxviii. 16 f., xixi. 23-25, ixxiu 23 f., ilvii. 29-31, and xlix. 
S9-32. 
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X7I, XVll] SELECTION AND COMBraATION 17 

ch. xii, the revelation of Grod to Isaac (see xxxv. 1 2), the 
residence of Jacob in Fadan-Aram, and the whole of the 
history of Joseph before the removal of Jacob into I^pt, 
are left out, perhaps because in part they were too little in 
accord with the narratives of the other documents used. 
Vice versa, the sections of G are abbreviated. In the primitive 
histories ' and in the undernoted pass^es, the abbreviation is 
in favour of A, elsewhere in the patriarchal histories mostly 
only in favour of £. From the source B itself, apart from 
the history of Joseph (which, it seems, was one of the most 
beautiful parts of the work), relatively fewer passages are 
communicated word for word (from ch. xx. onward) ; usually 
they are expanded by notices from C, or what was remarkable 
in them has been incorporated into the sections of G. 

Wherever it was at all practicable, or seemed requisite, 
the very words of the sources have been reproduced in the 
compilation, and it is just to the many pieces of narra- 
tive retained imchanged that we are indebted for a more 
accurate knowledge of the character of these sources. But a 
simple placing of their sections alongside of one another ^ was 
not always possible, and would not always have served the end 
in view. Facts, such as the birth or death of a man, even if 
they were narrated in aU the sources, could only be told in the 
words of one of these. But even where the ordinal narra- 
tives agreed only in the main while divei^nt in details, simple 
juxtaposition of the documents would have involved many 
repetitions. In such cases the documents used have been 
worked into one another, the one most suitable for the end in 
view being made the foimdation, and what was peculiar in one 
or both of the others being inserted in it in the place best 
suited.' But, naturally, it was not always possible that the 
several passages, culled from two or three writings, should 

' Chs. ii. 6 f., iv. 2fi f., in the atoiy of the Flood, in the ethnographical 
table ; elsewhere ivi 15 f., xsL 2 ff., xiv. 7 ff., xixii 4, xxiv. 28 f. 

* As we have ch. ii. f. alongside of ch. i., ch. xxvii. alongside of xs.\i. 
34f., and ixviil 1-9, xlviii. 3-7 alongside of xlviii. &-22. 

' Cha. vii. f., x., ivi, xiv., xxTii.-xxriii,, x?iix.-L 
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sooroes.' That finally, notwithstatiding all these methode, 
all kindB of incompatibilitieB and contradictiooB, especially 
in chronolc^oal matters, hare still been left standing in the 
work thus or^inated, is not surprising. But they are for the 
most part diecemible only upon a more careful examination, 
and could, in contrast to the importance of the contents of 
the inserted sections, be regarded as of secondary importance. 
Though in itself quite conceivable, it seems unnecessary 
to assume that during or after the redaction entirely new 
passages also, which had nothing corresponding to them in 
the three sources, were inserted ; * but certainly passives like 
chs. xiv. and xv. belong to those which have been most 
freely recast 



Finally, the further question still arises, as to whether the 
three docnments ABC have been wrought up by one or by 
several redactors {B). Formerly,* the former hypothesis was 
the prevalent ona Recently, it has been contested by aU 
who hold ^ to be the latest document in the Hexateuch and 
post-exilic, and it is maintained rather that B and C, after 
each of them separately had passed through several enlai^d 
editions, were at length combined, and that at a later period 
by yet another hand they were joined to D (Deuteronomy), 
before a final redactor, R, wrought A into this composite 
work.* This view of the proceas is at bottom only an inference 
from the opinion held regarding the ^e of A, and Its validity 
can therefore be tested only in connection with the discussion 
of the origin of the documentary sources of the Hexateuch.* 
Only this much may here be said, that if not D, then 
certainly ^ (who incorporated Deut. into the Pentateuch), 

1 da. X. 9, xxxil 33 ; pechape ii. 10-14, and in z. 14 ; xi 286, Z\b, 
sixvii. 2»j further, cha, xv. 7, xxiL 2, 14, xv. 19-21, imiv. 136, 27-29, 
xlv, l&f.,21*, xlvi5* 

' See on Oen. xiv. * Hupfeld and others. 

* E.g. Bleek-WellhauBeu, Einl in dot A TMK ; Kajeer, Kuenen, Budde. 

■ See Billmanit, Nwn. Dtut. JoA. 67S ff. 
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be r^arded as eufficieat. The pieces of C and B are indeed 
much more frequently fused into one single piece; yet not 
because another hand worked them together, but because C 
Btood fundamentally in the closest relationship with B (§ 3), 
and in many of its narratives the differences were concerned 
with mere trifles, where it wae sufBcient to reproduce one of 
the two, and to add from the other only a few words or 
seDtences.* But neither is it true that this has been always 
possible with G and Bf nor are there wanting between C and 
A^ where the similarity of contents admits of it, mixed pas- 
SE^es fused together like a mosaic* It is just the thorough 
similarity in the method of combining C with B and G with 
A, which is equally seen in Ex., etc., that speaks strongly in 
favour of the idea that the same hand effected both combina- 
tions. Further, there are sections of A, like chs. xxxvi. or 
xlvL 8—27, which are quite evidently not worked into a text 
of B(fz, but rather corrected according to BC (comp. also xlviii. 
5) ; just as in xlix. 33, in the midst of the text of A, a frag- 
ment of C^ appears. Moreover, even in such passages as certainly 
do not belong to A (like xiv, 11 f., xvi,-xxi.), and in the har- 
monistic junction of B and G (xliii. 14), or in the redaction 
of the G sections (xxvi. 1), the redactor M often writes the 
langu£^ of A, juBt aa in the incorporating of A he uses 
the language of G (xxviL 46), quite apart from cases like 
chs. vi 7, xiii 3, xv. 14 f,, where in redactional additions to 
sections of G or BG (which, however, are occasioned by the 
incorporation of A sections into Genesis) we find the language 
of A. Accordingly it seems, if one takes Genesis into cou- • 
eideration by itself, that a simultaneous workir^ together of I 
the three documents is not excluded but rather recommended, / 
and hence in what follows we speak only for brevity's sake 
of J2. 

^ As, t.g., chs. zxviL, xxix., xli. f. 

* For, t.g.i xxvi 26-33 from stands alongside of xxi. 22-32 from B, 
or SIX. 31^3 from C alongside of xsxi. 7-13 from B, just as from G cts. 
ii f. or XV. stand alongside of chs. i. or zvii. from A. 

' E.g. Gen. vi. 9-ix. 17, ot xxi, 1-7, or ch. xxxiv. ; others in Ex. 
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I. THE PRIMITIVE HISTORY FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE FLOOD, I. I-VI. 8. 

1. The Cbeation of the World, I. l-II. 4a; feom A. 

1. In the form of a narrative aceoimt is here given of 
the Creation of the World, That this account is taken 
from A, and was tiie first in that document, is admitted 
by all who acknowledge generally a composition of the 
Hexateuch from various documents. Apart from the sub- 
scription appended (see on ch. ii 4), this follows from the 
writer's restriction of himself to the great outstanding facts, 
" without explanatory treatment of special details ; from 
the worthy representation of God, who is not drawn 
down to the level of man ; from the favourable view of 
man as the image of God " ; from the systematic arrat^e- 
ment of the materials; from the circumstantial, solemnly- 
sustained style, characterised at the same time by the 
recurrence of certain formulae; as well as from the lan- 
guage : e.g. besides the name of God D'T'^. from such ex- 
pressions as «^a (seech. L l),ro, w. 11 f., 21, 24 f.; HKn n^n, 
w. 24 f., 30; r^f and pf, ver. 20 f. ; W] and iPcn. vv. 
21, 24-26, 28, 30; e*33, ver. 28; n^S?, ver. 30; ni^, 
ver. 10 ; as well as from the phrases njni rno, vv. 22, 28 ; 
and ri3p^ 131, ver. 27 ; also i"'!?'i, w. 4, 6 t, 14, 18, is with 
him, at least a frequently recurring term ; and on n«ri, ver. 
26, comp, ch. v. I, 3. 

2. There is good reason for the author beginning his 
work with the creation of the world. The Creation is the 
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assumed that such a revelation had been made to the earliest 
men, to Adam, and that the various peoples had taken it 
with them from their common ancestral home, hut had also 
in many ways modified and corrupted it, and that only the 
race of Israel had preserved it in a pure, or in relatively 
the purest form. An alternative view,^ that this account of 
the Creation is the impression, transformed into history, which 
the world made on the first man, with his higher powers, in the 
original state, does not call for serious discussion, hecause 
from the consideration of the restUt of an event you can 
never so infer the process through which it passed, that the 
inference would have the value of an account of the process 
strictly in accordance with the truth. 

But that hypothesis of a primitive revelation ahout the 
process of creation does not merely fail to famish what it should, 
because, on account of the length of the chain of tradition, a 
guarantee for an imdistorted tradition could not possibly exist, 
but is in itself untenahla An instruction of the earliest 
men concerning the problem and process of creation has 
no conceivable sense or purpose. Such things belong to the 
more subtle questions which can occupy the human mind ; 
and much, e.g. the whole formation of langu^e, the full 
development of the thinking faculty, and manifold experience 
in the world, must have preceded, before even so much as the 
power to understand such questions was awakened. But 
before this power existed there can be no word of a revela- 
tion dealing with such questions, for only to one seeking after 
it and feeling his need of it does revelation come. Then 
revelation, in so far as we can trace it in the Bible, is 
always concerned only wilii matters of piety, of the know- 
ledge of Qod, of the devout life, of the kingdom of Grod ; 
and with these the origin of the world stands, indeed, in close 
connection, but not the details of its process. For filling 
np the gaps of onr historical knowledge of the past, or for 
instruction about physical problems, revelation will not and 
1 Hofmann, ScAn/tfcweM,' i. 26fi. 
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of them, than on direct borrowing, although auch borrowing 
cannot and should not be denied in all cases. 

But the elements out of which such theories of the form- 
ing of the world were constructed are of two kinds: first, 
a certain amount of experimental knowledge of external 
nature and its phenomena; and next, the conceptions of 
deity entertained by the peoples. It is quite evident that, 
seeing the question was as to an ultimate principle for the 
explanation of the visible world, the latter were of essential 
account ; and it is certain from the history of religions, that 
there was already some sort of a belief in Grod, that, in fact, 
as a rule there were already tolerably well-developed myth- 
ologies, before theories of the formation of the world were 
advanced, in so far as the b^innings of the religions, of all 
peoples, fall like the formation of langni^ within their '^ 
prehistoric periods.* , T 

As to the first factor, it is admitted that all antiquity, > 
at all remote, had only a very imperfect and incomplete ^ 
knowlei^e of the universe, which was much the same in } 
the case of all civilised peoples. Neither the whole extent '•>. 
nor the true form of the earth was disclosed to them ; ^T^ 
the things upon the earth and outside of it, they knew S 
only as they appeared to simple sense perception, and • 3 
to them all they appeared in the same way, the earth as ^ 
a flat_ _difltv the sky as a vault over it, the stars as lights ^ 
Q5_ the vault, the atmospheric phenomena as powers or ^ 
materials which were hidden or heaped up behind the vault, to 
be from thence set in operation at certain tim^ The world 
was thus to them very really the earth, and, belonging to it, 
the sky with its beings and powers, to. which, according to the 
representation of certain peoples, there was added, as a third 
element, the underworld or even the subterranean ocean. 
Yet, scanty as the knowledge of this universe was, experience 
and reflection had from very early times led men to recc^nise 
the truth, that in it one thing serves another, and that an 
' Sea also Gen. iv. 26. 
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the peoples, was of decisive mfluenca According as ttie 
conceptions of deity were more spiritual or more sensuous 
the cosmogonies also assumed different forms ; and where the 
deity had already been split up into a plurality or multi* 
tqde of separate divine beings, pains had to be taken to 
find a place for these divine beings in the process of the 
originating of the world ; i.e. the cosmogonies became at the 
same time thec^nies. 

3. A comparison of such cosmogonies and theogonies 
with the biblical account is of use for the right appreciation 
of the: latter, hence the most essential points of some of the 
more important must be given here. (Since Herder's time 
many have attempted to make collections of th^e.^) 

Among the many Indian theories, one of the most 
complete and oldest is that in Manu's Law Book, i 5 ff. 
According to it the universe was once darkness, unknowable, 
indistinguishable, as if bound up in sleep, almost as if still 
Testing in the EtemaL At last the universal Spirit, in- 
visible, eternally self-existing, roused himself ; by his luminous 
brightness first of all scattering the darkness. In thought 
he resolved to bring forth beings out of himself. First he 
broi^ht forth the waters, into which he laid a germ; this 
germ developed into an ^g gleaming with golden brightness ; 
in t^ ^gg Brahma, the father of all beings, came iiito exist- 
ence. After he had dwelt in it a Brahma-year (according to 
tiie commentators, 3,110,400,000,000 human years), he split, 
by his thought, the ^g into two parts ; formed out of these 
tlie beatebB and the earth, and between them the atmosphere, 
the eight r^ons of heaven, and the inexhaustible reservoir 
of the waters ; then he caused to go forth from himself 

I S.g. O. L. Bauer, Ilebriiixhe Mytkologit, i. 67 ff. ; PoBtkachen, 
J!rg»»ehiehte, i 137 ff.; Bogentnuller.^^Jf. vol.i. inic; Johanii8en,£iMnio- 
gmiieAe AnticJiien der Inder und SebrUer, 1833 ; H. F. Link, Dm I7fiM& 
IHhI dot AUerthwn, L 268 S- i Wuttke, Die Komiogonitn der hndnim^itti 
PiJUtr, ISeO ; Bun^en, Aegypttn, v. 1, p. 226 ff. {Eng. trane. : Effyf^i 
Plaet m Eitlary, iv, 376 ff,] ; Lenomumt, La originet de FhiitoiTe,' i. 1880 
[Beginnxjigt itf Hi^ory, New York, J883]. 
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cosmogonic theorieB has not yet been found. According, how- 
ever, to an old and widespread representation ^ {e^. in The 
Sook of the Dead, ch. xvii.,^ or in the inscription in one of the 
chambers of the roTat tomb of King Seti i.'), a chaotic prim- 
eval water called Nun or Nun * was regarded as the original 
Bonrce of alL* T^ only god over it was Tum (Atum) ; 
as the god Ba ^^created the firmament of the (primeval) 
water of the sky, and annihilated the rebels, .i.e. abolished the 
confiiot of the elements, and established the present order.' 
In the beginning only the god Nun, the watery chaos, filled 
the dark world-epaca From him emerged an ^g, out of 
which the sun-god Ba arose in the form of a little child. 
With him light and life came into the world ; from him 
the other gods were created.' Or, to give another .account : 
Chnum (fashioner or sculptor) modelled on his potter's 
wheel the egg, which contained within it light and so the 
germ of the world.^ 

According to the Etruscan doctrine, which Suidas 
adduces sub Tvpptivta, God in the first thousand years 
created heaven and earth ; in the second, the vault of heaven ; 
in the third, the sea and the other waters of the earth ; ■ in the 
fourth, the sun, moon, and stars ; in the fifth, all the living 
creatures of the air, the water, and the land ; in the sixth, | 
mankind. The still remaining, six of the twelve thousand 
years of the world are the years allotted to the duration of 
the human race. This account agrees in a remarkable manner 
with that in the first chapter of GeuesiB, and can scarcely 

^ BrngBch, Bdigimi \md MytKologie, pp. 101 ff. 141, etc 

* Discusaed, after Birch, de Bouge, Lepsius, Brugscli, by L. Stem in 
Atuland, 1671, No. 34. 

. » Communicated by Nftville in SBATAv. I, and in fiP, vi. p. 106 ff.; 
also dealt with by Brugech, Die neue WelioTdit/aiig, BerL 1681. 

* According to £. Meyer, Oeick, d. AlterHmmt, § 69. 

' Compare also DamaaciuB, De prim. principvU, c 1S6, p. 386, Kopp. 
•. L. Stem in Ausland, 1871, p. 801. 
' Brngsch, Weltordfiung, p. 35 f. 

* BrugBch, Seligion tiiui Mythology, p. 160. for further detAilfl 'Bee 
also MAZ. 6tb Oct. 1890, Beil, No. 233, p. 4. 
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be taken into consideration, because as yet no one has been 
able to determine either its antiquity or the sources from 
which ita iofonnation has been obtained. Besides the sus- 
picion that it haa been remodelled in accordance with the 
biblical story is well founded.' 

On the other , hand, the doctrines of those peoples who, 
locally or even hiatorically, stand in closer relation to. the 
Hebrews, namely, the Phoenicians and the Babylonians, deserve 
special consideration. 

Of the PkoenicUin doeirine ' varying representations have 

been handed down to us, by Philo Byblus,' also by Mochus and 

. by £udemU8.* According to Fhilo, there existed in the b^Dr 

I ning,boundlee8 and lasting tbroughbouildlesstinie,ITt^/ta, also 

; called a^p t^fxJMiSijv koI Trvcv/MTtuStj? and "Trvoi] aepos £b^Sot>v, 

! and gloomy dark Xdm, But when Ilvevfia lusted after his 

QVfi beginnings, there came to pass a combination (irXoxij) called 

LongiQg {IIoSoi), and this was the beginning of the creation 

of the nnivferse. By means of this Hoffm (compare the Ipm^ 

of the Greeks), there arose from the alliance of the Ilvevita 

(in the Chaos), M«>t, ie. fruitful matter, full of the impulses 

, of' life, explained by some as slime, by others as ' a putrid 

' watery mixture, which contained the germs of all individual 

I things. MwT now developed into an egg [which then split itself 

' up into heaven and earth ^], and there radiated forth from 

it sun, moon, stars, and constellations. These when they 

oame to oonscioosness became reasonable beings, and obtained 

' See further on Etruscan views, Suidas under the word 2vM^t(. 

' See Movers, in the Halle Eneycldpaedit under " Phonicien " ; Bniuen, 
AtgyfttH, . V. 234 ff. {Sag. tiana : E^ypl'i Place i% Sittory, iv. p. 447 ff.] ; 
Ewald, Ueber die pMnik. Aniiehten von der WeUKhJipJvng, Gott 1861 ; 
Eenftn pn; S^nohomathoo, in. 'M4nu de rimtitut, xxiiL 2 (I8S8), p. 
241 ff, ; BaitdisBJn, Studiea, i. 11 ff. ; Lenormant, OrigeKei de PkutoiTe,* 
i. 38, 632 ff. [Eng. trwia. : Begiiminge of Bidoiy, N. Y. 1883, pp. 48, 624 ff.] ; 
Hal4vT, Milangt) de wiiijiM et ihietoin, 1883, p. 381 ff. 

* In Euaebius, Pra^araHo evKngelioa, i. 10 [ed. Heinichen, % vole. 
Lips. 1842, vol i. pp. 37-62], 
. . ^ In DtunasciuB, Di prim. priHcipiie, c. 120, p. 386. 

' Ibid. p. 386. 
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the name Zaxfiatnjfify (D^^ ^2*t), i,e. Heavenly Watchers. 
So Boon now as (by the action of the sun) the air became 
luminouB, and the sea and the laqd became warm, there burst 
■forth winds, clouds, mighty downpours of water from the 
skies, thunder and lightning, till amid the noise of the thunder- 
peals animated beings, male and female, stirred into life on 
land and eea.^ Eudemus, on the other hand, places, at the 
beginning Xp6vof; (D?^l'), Uo^o!, and 'Ofii^i) ; from the union 
of the last two arose '^i'/> aud Avpa; then from these two 
the 'Siav. According to Mochus, the two primeval prin- 
ciples are Alff^p aai ^Aijp; from them is bom Ov\a/j.69 
{oAs) ; from these springs by self -begetting Xowrapo^, *a 
d avoiyev;, then the 'iioV.' 

Ab regards the creation of man, Philo in another passage 
places at the head thc'^w^o? KoXirla (n'? -"^P) and his wife 
Bdav (vii), and represents as springing from them the primeval 
men Ata>v and H/jwroyovov, and from these the pair Tivo^ and 
revea, who inhabited Phoenicia. These last worshipped first 
the sun under the name BeeKa-dfirjii (coB' 7S2) ; Alaiv intro- 
duced the use of the fruit of trees for food.' Subsequently 
Philo derives from Alwv and tlpotToyopov (according to another 
leading, from Tipn^) three mortal beings, #5?, IIvp, *\if, to 
whom the discovery of fire is ascribed ; and tJien from these 
a race of giants, from whom the mountains, Kdtriov, Al^avoi, 
'AmiX-i^avo^, and BpaBv, have their names; from them a 
mutually .hostile pair of brothers, namely, lSa,']/i/r)fipov(ttx! 
(oiin 'DS?) or 'Tf^ovpiivtiK, iirat inhabitant of Tyre, and inventor 
of reed huts, rushea, and mats, and - OStraxn, hunter, inventor 
of clothing with animals' skins, who first on a tree stem 
set out to sea, erected pillars in honour of fire and wind, and 
Insde libation to them of the blood of animals tal^en in the 
chase.* In a somewhat different fashion the inventions ere 

' EoBebiuB, Praeparatio evangelica, §g 1-3 [Hein. pp. 87, 38]. 
, * DaniaEciufl, De prim. priiieipiU, p. 386. ■ 

' Eusebius, Praefaratifi evangeiica, L 10, § 4 f, [ed. Heiu. p. 38]. 
■■ JMfi^S 6 i. [ed. Bein. pp. 39, 40]. 
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ascribed to a race of six pairs of brothers descended from 
'T^ovpdvuK. From 'Ayptvf and 'AXtew come hunting and 
fishing ; from the second pair, of whom the one was called 
Xpvvmp (for which modem scholars, in connection however 
with a correction of the passage which extends to more than 
the name, read Xowwp)^ the working of iron, exorciam and 
sorcery, the invention of various kinds of fishing tackle and of 
the raft ; from the third (Te^ylTryt and F^lvot AinlyBtav), the 
making of tiles and roofs ; from the fourth QAfpK and' Afpou- 
)}/w), agriculture, improved house building, hunting vrith dogs ; 
from the fifth (^Aiiwot and Marfoi), village and pastoral life ; 
from the sixth {Mi^p and SvSvk, ib^ and prt), the fomid- 
ing of civil institutions. After them still came in addition 
TtiavTOi (Thoth) and the Cabin, as the inventors of the sciences 
and the fine arte.* Comp. (3en. ch. iv. 

- From the Bahylonians a thec^nic fragment has heea 
transmitted to us b; Damascius,^ a cosmogonic frf^ment by 
Berosua* According to Damascius, of the pair Tav0i 
(Tiamat) and ^Avaaa>v (Apsu) were bom, first of all, 
MavfU^ (Mummu, MQmu), afterward Aaxv fuid AaxK 
(read Aa^ and Aa^os), then Ktiraapr) and 'AwapSv ; from 
the last pair were bom the triad 'Avo's (Auu), "JXXtno?, 
and '^o« (Ea); finally, from '^o« and Aavm), BffKoit, the 
demitu^. 

The cosmogonic fragment communicated by Berosus, whose 
source is the priesthood of the temple of Bel, i.e. Marduk, 
in Babylon, b^ins with a time in which the universe was 
still darkness and water. In this mass there existed and 
ori^nated a multitude of monstrous creatures, hybrids from 
different species, over which a woman ruled named 'Ofiop\<o\Ka, 
or' Markaya, a name which has been variously explained.* 

* See Leaocmant, 540 \Beginningt of Hiilory, p. £37]. 

' EusebiuB, PraeparcUio evangeliea, L 10. §§ 8-11 [ed. Hein. pp. 40-42]. 
' Be prim, prineipiu, p. 384, 

• Eusebii Ghroniam, ed, .Sohone, L p. 14t. ; see with reference to it, 
Budde, BiblUche UrgtachichU, p. 478 fF. 

' See Schrader, KAT.^ 13 [Eng. trana. : Cundform Imeriptt and the 
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She also bore the Chaldean name BaXdrB,^ which is equiv- 
alent to the G^reek SaKaaira, In time Bel came, cut 
the woman in two, and out of the two parts formed 
heaven and earth. He also destroyed the monsters. Without 
figure the meanii^ is: He cat through the dark mass, 
separated heaven and earth, and established the- orderly 
system of the world, while the monsters which could not 
endure the light perished. When, however, Bel saw land 
desert but capable of bearmg fruit (x'^P"" ^PV/^" ""* 
Kapnro^pov), he had his head cat ofT by one of thn 
gods, the earth blended with the blood that Sowed oat, 
and men and animals that could endure the air formed 
therefrom (according to another statement only men, 
who, therefore, are sharers in the divine intelligence). 
Bel also perfected the stars, sun, moon, and the five 
planets. 

But besides these abridged accounts of the cosmc^oic 
l^ends transmitted by the ancients, two cuneiform reports 
have recently been made accessible. The one, in the 
Assyrian language, is contained in a series of fragments of 
clay tablets of the time of Asahurbanipal, found by George 
Smith.* There are, indeed, many gaps in the fragments. • Their 
order of succession and the meaning of the text are still un- 
cei'taih, so that no clear and complete picture can be obtained 
from them. Still some consecutive sections which have been 
preserved serve partly to confirm, partly to supply deficiencies 
in, what has been otherwise handed down. The beginning of 
the First Tablet sets forth in two parallel sections the first stage 
of "the process of becoming: (a) While as yet neither heaven nor 

O.T., London, 1886, vol. L p. 13] ; Jensen, Kotraologie dtr Babyhnier, 
1890, p. 302f. 

t Bead, according to Lenormant, Qnuiri ; or better, GAMTE ~ T&mtu, 
Tiftmtn, according to Robertaon Smith in ZA. vi. 399. 

* See Smith- Delitisoh, OfcoW. Qment, 1876, p 61 ff. [Smith-Sayce, 
CftdU, 0«i«M, London, 1880,p.56fr.] ; Sckradei, KAT.' p.2ff. [Ottneiform 
Iiueriftl, aiiid the O.T., vol. i. p. 2] ; Jensen, Kosmologie dtr Baiylomer, p. 
sea ff. 1 comp. alxo Muidter-Delitzech, Ge»ch. BabyL u. Aseyr. IB91, p. 46 f. 
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earth was (iituued), Apsu (the oceas, the abyss), the b^etter, 
and Mammu Xiamat (confusion, Bu^^ing sea), the bearer, 
mingled their waters; there were as yet no plants, (b) 
while Btill . none of the gods had been made, nor a destdnj- 
fixed, then the gods Lachmu and Lachamu were brought 
forth, . . . Ansar and KiSar . . . .^ On the Second Tablet 
the story most have been told of a schism that took place 
among the precoBmic deitieB, of the revolt of Tiamat, on 
whose side, e.g., Lachmu and Lachamu also stood, against the 
gods, of the production by them of the monsters of Berosus, 
and of the fear of the gods before them. According to the 
Third Tablet * the god Ansar succeeded, after Anu, Ea, and 
others of the old gods had been put in the field against Tiamat 
in vain, in persuading the gods to accept the conditions of 
Marduk, who undertakes to conquer Tiamat and her terrible 
host of monsters under supreme command of her husband, 
Kingu, if they agree to give him the rank of a ruler among the 
gods. The Fourth Tablet' describes fully and in a lively 
dramatic Style how Marduk (god of the morning and spring 
sun), invested by the gods with sovereign rule over the nniveise, 
goes out terribly equipped against Tiamat and her helpers 
(comp. Job ix. 13), and after a violent conflict, in which he 
finally drives a whirlwind into her open throat, she is slain and 
cut in two, while her scattered hosts are taken prisoners in his 
all-compassing net, and rendered harmless. The tablet con- 
cludes by telling how, out of the one half of Tiamat, he mode 
the vault of heaven (with provision against the streaming down 
of the waters), and prepared E-sara, the palace of the sky, with 
special domains for Anu, Bel, and £a, after which, in the 
beginning of the Fifth Tablet, " the story is told of the institu- 
tion of the constellations of the zodiac, of the twelve months, of 
the moon, and of the sun." * Another fr^ment seems to deal 
' See DamasciuB, as above, 

* Jensen, Ko»mologU der Babylonia; p. 276 ff. 

* Consisting of 146 well-preserved hnea, Jensen, Kotmologie, p. 278 ff, 

* Miirdter-Delitzscli, GtschichU der BahyL u. Aiti/T, p, 47 ; Jensen, 
Kotmokgie, p. S89. 
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mtb the formation of the animal world ; after whiob tKe last, 
the Seventh Tablet, "contains explicitly that which ie the 
purpose of the whole aerieB of tablets, namely, the glorification 
of Marduk eb the highest among the gods (also the explana- 
tion of his titles and certaia aspects of his worship)," 

Another very ancient South Babylonian representation, in 
forty-one lines, in the so-called Siimerian langu^e with a 
Semitic translation, in which nothing is said of a confiiot 
with T^mat, has been discovered by Piiichea.^ As yet there 
was no residence of the gods, no reed, no tree, no brick, no 
house, no city ; Niffer and (temple) £-kara, Erech and 
(temple) E-ana, Eridu yet unbuilt ; all the lands and the 
sea not yet there. A current arose in the primeval water, 
then Eridu was made, (the temple) E-sagila. was built, which 
Lugal-du-azdga founded in the ocean; he made the Anun- 
naki' (angels), and XJru-aza^a, the seat of their hearts' 
delight. Gi-limina (the god Marduk ?) banded an omit 
(wall ?) before the waters ; he ci-eated the dust (the earth). 
When the gods had taken up their dwelling in the seat of 
their hearts' dehgbt, he made men, whose seed (the goddess) 
Arum had formed with him; made the beasts of the field 
^d of the wilderness, the Tigris and Euphrates, grass, 
reeds and forest, the green of the plain, the lands, marshes 
tod thickets, oxen, cows, sheep, meadows and groves, 
gazeUes. . ■ 

: The Pertmn t^-eatwn story ^ as it is given in the Bundehesh, 
knows of no' chaos, and separates in a way peculiar to itself 
the creation of the other world from that of- this world, 
^nd in the latter again, the creation of the good god from 
that of the evil god. But it is much too late in point of 
date Go' be made use of here. How far the six works, whose 
creatlbn and maintenance are celebrated on the six Grflb&nb&r 
> TrahsUted in the Jourital 0/ (ht Royal Asiatic Soeuty, 1691, p. 393 ff. 
Compare Honamel in Bodenberg's Deuttche liuniUchau, July 1891, p. 
105 ff. 

- * See BpiBgd, Avetta, iii. 1663, p. lii. ff. ; Er&niteke AlterthuTruhmdei 
1871, i. 464ff. : . .'■■.,■. ■■■'<■' 
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(the festivals of the six seasons of the Fersian year), viz. 
(1) heaven, (2) water, (3) earth, (4) plants, (5) animals, (6) 
mac, owe their nombeF to a determination of ancient or more 
modem date, is a question. In opposition to de Lagarde, 
who ' sought from the old names of the Gflbfl&l:^ to prove 
the antiquity of that determination, and maintained that 
the post-exilic author of Gren. i had ooDBtnioted hie eight 
works and six days on the basis of the Persian precedent, and 
in intentional opposition to it, see the much more instmctive 
interpretation of those names by R. Both in ZDMG. xxxiv. 
699 ff. 

4. It requires only a glance at these theories to discover 
how many resemblances the biblical representation has to 
them, not merely in the childlike view of the universe, 
but also in the conception of chaos, the successive at^es of 
the works, etc. There se ems e ven to be in the narrative a 
distant intimation qf^j,n egg from which the world a prings 
^see on ch, i. 2). It would indeed have been surprisiDg if 
such similaritiee had not appeared. The Hebrew people 
before and after Moses was a member of a larger group of 
nations, had already for a long time had intercourse with 
Semitic and non-Semitic peoples, and had, in its morality and 
customs as well as in its knowledge and ideas, grown up along 
with a larger circle of natione. Many of their old mythological 
ideas betray themselves in various forms long after. Moses. 
Theories about the origin of the world, also, akin to those of the 
other peoples, must undoubtedly have long continued current 
ainong them. 

But it is quite evident that by the Mosaic faith in God 
those traditionary views, aa well as the life and thought of the 
people in other directions, must have been purified and trans- 
formed, even if already the simpler consciousness of Giod pre- 
vailii^ in earlier times among the Hebrews had not had its 
effect. In fact, the incomparable pre-eminence of the biblical 
narrative lies not in the material substructure or physical 

' In PiaU. Hieronymi, 161 f., and Purim in AGQW. 1887, p. 48f. 
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explanations which it may give, but in the penetration of the 
traditional matter with the higher faith in God. The vital 
point is not at all, however, the naming of God as Creator, 
for almost all ancient peoples speak of a creation or forming 
of the world by deity, So the Indians speak of their 
Viqvakarman, i.e. the creator of the universe, and the Persians 
entitle their Ahuramazda the great God, " who created this 
earth, who created that heaven, who created man," But 
all turns on the carrying out of this idea, on the particular 
way in which this creating was conceived of ; which again 
itself depends on how God waa conceived of,' Just because 
in the case of the Bible the proper sharp distinction between 
God and the world is drawn, and God is thought of in His 
full sublimity, spirituaUty, and goodness, therefore also the 
representation of the process of creation is loftier, more worthy 
and more correct than anywhere else, without mixture of the 
grotesque and fantastic, simple, sober, clear and true. This 
God does not first in and with the Creation develop Himself 
to a h%her stage of His being or into a series of separate 
deities, but has His being complete before it and independent 
of it. He does not use indirect methods and every kind of 
external means in order to compass His ends, but He wills that 
something should be, and it is. In creating He does not lose 
Himself in what is created : nor does He merely passively 
suffer things to go forth from Him ; but He actively brings 
them forth, and keeps Himself independent of them in the 
sameness of His eternal Godhead. He has nothing in anti- 
thesis to Himself, nothing outside of Himself which He could 
not, or only gradually could, overcome ; but everything outside 
of Him stands open to His free disposal. It cannot happen 
to Him that He should turn out anything imperfect ; but all 
that He makes is perfect, corresponding to His purpose, good. 
fie knows what He wills, and in clear conscious progress 
adds work to work, up to Hj n final goal. There is here no 
loi^r. anything that even a refined thinking could r^ard as 
' Ewald, JB. i. 80. 
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unworthy of Qod ; and should the attempt be made to repre- 
sent to liumaa apprehenBion the mystery of the process of 
creation, which to man must necessarily always remain a 
mystery, it could scarcely be more sublime or more worthy. 

Thus far one may describe the narradve as a work of the 
spirit of revelation. Only where Qod has become manifest 
in His true nature, could it have been composed. But the 
idea that at some time or other, suddenly, in a purely super- 
natural way, it was injected into some one's mind, and that 
all its separate statements are historically true, is to be 
rejected. For even this highest of all accounts of creation 
bears in it in its material part, i.e. in the physical presup- 
positioDB lying at its basis, the impress of the limited knowledge 
of antiquity. The idea, however, that it is nothing more than 
a monotheistic modification of a foreign pattern already com- 
pletely perfected, be it Zaratbustrian ^Li^rde) or Assyro- 
Babylonian (many Assyrioli^BtB),' cannot be admitted. The 
beginning with chaos is not Persian, nor is it even specifically 
Babylonian, but quite as much Phoenician, I^ptian, etc. The 
expression tJinn ia indeed the same as the Babylonian Tiamat, 
and proves close relationship with the Babylonian representa- 
tion ; but wi, ^ and the allusion to the^worl d ^ (ver. 2 ) 
are found in the .Pboenician, not in the Babylonian legends. 
The succeasion of the works : heaven (earth), stars, living 
creatures, is given by the nature of the case. The biblical 
arrangement of the plants, the fixed and definite arrangement 
of creatures in a regularly ascending scale of being, with 
man as the end of the whole, cannot be pointed out either 
in the Berosi^n or in the cuneiform accounts. The view 
that there is in them the same classification of animals as in 
Genesis lias not been confirmed. Of eight works and six 
days there is. there no trace. 

In short, it cannot be maintained that all the chief facts 
have been simply taken over from the Babylonians. Common 

'The laat being Jensen, Komnologie rfer Babylonier, p. 304 ff. ; coinp, 
Budde, iJtWiieAe Urgetchiehte, p., 486. 
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fundamental features are indeed to be fpuad there, but they 
are a comn^on inheritance which has been variously develo^)ed 
and used by Israel and by the Babylonians. In general, that 
in or after the Exile the Jews should have adopted from 
the mythoii^cal systfem of the Babylonians whole sections, 
especially if hitherto altogether nnfamil^ to them; ia in- 
credible in view of their feeling gainst them. Besides, the 
Babylonian myths in the sixth century were so overgrown 
hy and interwoven with a polytheistic doctrine of. the gode, 
and views of grossly sensuous character, that it would have 
taken a miracle to reconstruct them to a. purer, simpler, 
■primitive form,* 

.6, Attempts to bring the physical statements 'of the. Bible 
narraUve into harmony with the results of the . natural 
^encels, have been very numerous.^ They can at Qiost be 
carried through in general, and not in detail 

On the one hand, astronomy raises the objection that t&e 
creation of the star worlds is made to follow only after the 
plant-covered earth had been called into existence. To place 
i% before l^e establishing of the heavens and the earth, there- 
fore before ch. i. 6, or even before cb. i 3, and. to assume 
tiiat in ch. i, H £f. the reference can only be to those heavenly 
b6dies becoming visible from the earth, is forbidden alike by 
the wording of the text and by the notorious want of acquaint- 
ance with the true nature of those bodies, which is character- 
istic of antiquity. 

On the other hand, well-established geological facts 
^tify to a whole series of epochs in wliich the present 

' Dillmtum, " Ueber die Herlunft der UrgeschichtenBagwi," in SB A W. 
1862, p. 437 ff. [Eng. traaa, iu BiWiotteca Saxsra for July 1883, pp. 
43^-449]. 

* Compare L. Kestel, GewAicAte de» AT. i» ier ehrutttehtn Kirth^ 
1869, p. 726 CF. ; F. W. Sctiultz, Die SchffpfiingtgeackxchU nach Jfalurwimm- 
lehaft «nd BQal, 1869 ; Rensch, Bibel and Naivr,* 1876 [Eng. tiana. : 
JTattm anil tht BAle, 2 rola. Edin. 1886] ; Boltzer, BAUaAt SehSpfungt- 
gttckieAU, 1867-1872 ; Zdckler, UrguckicMe der Etd» nnd da MnuAen, 
1868 ; Qachichti der Beeirhungen awuchen Theologie wtd Natwrwittenti^ft, 
2 Tok. 1877-1879. 
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earth was formed, which in our narrative are not noticed, 
and cannot even have a place assigned them in it To place 
them only after tJie Creation, related in Gen. L, and to derive 
them substantially from the Flood or from floods' is impossible, 
for the reason that at least all the mineral and foesiliferoiifi 
formations from the Tertiary period upwards, above all the 
Coal formation, must have preceded all human history.* 
To put them before the creation of heaven and earth related 
in Gen, i. will not do, because ch. i. 1 ff. evidently speaks 
of the first creation of the earth. Again, should one think 
of placing these epochs in the time of the chaotic condition 
fixed in ver. 2, and of assuming that an original earth was 
repeatedly destroyed by various catastrophes, and that ver. 3 fT. 
treats of the restoring by God of the earth that had been 
a chaotic waste,' against such a view also there is the objection, 
that the text knows nothing of a repeated destruction of the 
original earth and of a repeated rearrangement of it, but is 
rather in confiict with such a supposition (see on ch. L 2), and 
by its statement about a forming of the heavens and the stare, 
only subsequently accomplished, excludes the previous exist- 
ence of an earth with organic beings. Finally, the expedient 
now most favoured,* that of combining the peiiods for the 
formation of the earth postulated by geolc^ with the six 
days of our account, so that indefinitely long creation periods 
take the place of those days (harmonising hypothesis), has for 
its presupposition a transformation of the conception of day (see 
ch. i. 5). Besides, not even by this means can we obtain agree- 
ment between the geological periods and the six days of creation, 
because (even apart from the definite number six), according 

* The 80-calIed Flood-hypothesis, supported by many earlier com- 
mentators, recently still by Eeil, 

* Zockler, GeschuAie (for Beniehungen ste. Thtot. u. Naturwiumt^, 
ii. 143-193, 497 f. 

* Restitution-hypothesis, since J. Boehme adopted by many, e.g. Kurtz, 
B^t und AalronomU,^ 1864 ; see in Zockler, Oetchidtte der Ba^ehnngtTi, 
ii.S10ff. 

' E.g. Delitzsch ; see in Zockler, Gtachithte der BetUkungm, iL 499 ff. . 
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to the tacts of palffiootolc^, the older aumialB did not perish 
after the older plants, but at the same time as these ; whereas, 
according to ch. L 10 and 12, the forming of fhe earth and the 
development of the plant world had been already concluded, 
snd confirmed hy the divine ju^ment of approval, before 
any, even, of the aoimalB had appeared. The so-called ideal 
accord, which Zockler' reaches, means really nothing else 
than that agreement can be secured only in the chief 
features, not in details. 

But if, after this discussion, we can no longer speak of 
the historical reality of the physical process in the narra- 
tive, comparison with the rest of the Old Testament 
proves also that durij^ the existence of the ancient nation 
dogmatic validity was not ascribed to this part of the 
narrative. Already Gen. il presents us with another repre- 
sentation of the order of succession in the origination of 
Clonic beings, and Job xxxviiu 4-7 presupposes the exist- 
ence of the stare at the time of the founding of the 
earth. Of a scrupulously exact repetition of the details 
of Cren. L we never find a trace, though often the forming 
of the heaven and the earth as an act of God is spoken 
ot The conception of chaos, from which Gen, i proceeds, 
is never i^ain referred to. Passages like Joh xxxviiL 4 ff., 
Prov. viii 24 £f., Ps. xxiv. 2, Job xxvi 7—10, etc., render 
prominent, in the deaeription of God's creative activity, 
quite other aspects of the subject ; aud even Ps. civ., which 
is based upon Gen. i., aiid in the arrangement of the works 
attaches itself to it as closely as possible, lays at least no 
sort of weight upon the six days.* With reference to the 
particulars of the process, we find no fixed doctrine among 
the ancient nation during the period of intellectual fr^om, 
but divergences, according to individual ways of thinking 
pr the state of attainment, for the time being, in physical 

1 GeecMAU der Bacidmngen wdkhetk Thtohgit und Naiv/noutemchafl, 
ii.638f., 546f. 

*EwaId, JRjiL llOff. 
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sdeoce. There is even further development of older views, 
as Job zxvi 7, wbeb- the earth is thought of as upheld 
taj' God poised in emptj space. But that God created all 
things; that He by His Spirit and His Word (Wisdom) 
created and creates; that conecioosly and with ends in view 
He created His ifrorks in well-ordered eucceflsion ; that in 
man He created His high^t earthly work like to Himself, 
and the whole creation viaible to us with reference to 
man ; that with the end of creation He gave to the present 
brder of things a relative condnsion, — in these truths of 
faith the wBole Old Testament is in accordance with our 
nairatdva 

From various sides, therefore, we come to the same eon- 
eTusion, that certain views' about, or knowledge of, the world 
aa a whole and of its parts and , their stmcture, which exist 
independently of religion, as well as the fundamental positions 
of religion about God, the world and man, have jointly con- 
tributed to' the production of oar narrative of the Creation. 
Es^fecially does such an influence of religion on the shaping 
of the whole narrative show itself in the relation' in which 
the Creation is placed with the idea of the Sabbath. 
How much of this final moulding of the work is to be 
put Ut the credit of the author of the piece it is hard 
to say. The artistically well-arranged statement is certainly 
his. , . ' 

6. Jftoceeding from the proposition that God created the 
whole imiverae, our author nevertheless, in the portraying of 
the particular nianner of this creating, simply ^s back upon 
the traditional oonoeption of chaos. Without pursuing 
further the question of its origin, he describes the Creation 
tia a perfecting of the several parts of the world, prepared 
for by the operation of the Spirit, and advancing in stages. 
It is acconipIiBbed by means of the decreeing word of God, 
by which the unseparated is separated, the orderless reduced 
to order, tbe~ raw material, and that which existed only 
in germ, fashioned and unfolded. But, as the simplicity 
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of statement requires, we have not presented to ue in process 
■ of becoming all the innumerable particular works, but only 
the great divisione of creation, and of pfu'ticnlar beinga only 
the chief species. 

There are eight pnncipal worka: (1) light, as the con- 
dition of all further ordering and formation ; (2) the eepara- 
tion of the . chaotic primeval water by the firmament of 
heaven ; (3) the dividing of the water and the dry land on 
the-earth ; (4) the adorning of the earth with vegetation ; (5) 
the garnishing of the hearens with luminaries ; (6) the callii^ 
forth of the living creatures of the fluid element, creatures of 
the tar and of the water ; (7) the forming of the land animals ; 
(8) until, finally, as the highest and last of living creatures, 
man is added, as the inu^ of God, the ruler of the earth, 

E ach of the8e.j K^ht works, is -.matked . as a separate 
■work by the introductory formula : €hd saddj and for this 
reason it is inadmissible to make the works ten in number, 
aa Cnobel does, who enumerates the chaos as a separate 
work, and the creation of the water animals and that of the 
animals of the air as two works. The succession of stage s 
Mnon g these eight is guiteplain. The only cause of surprise 
18 the placing of the stars in the fifth place. They stand 
in the midst amoi^ the other works, between the plants and 
the animals ; but not for such reasons as that their existence 
is the necessary presupposition of these two (Kn.), or of the 
Animals (Del.*),* but, as capable of motion and activity* 
they open the series of particular beings, and thus the 
second half of the eightfold distribution, which in its order 
of succession (5 answering to 1, 6 to 2 and 3a, 7 to 36, 
S to 4) corresponds pretty exactly to that of the first' 

' Wliat Delitzech puts in place of tbLs in hie fifth ed. ie not clear ; see 
Neuer Comm. zur Oenetia, p.. 46 [Eng. trauR : Nete Commentar]/ on Geneiu, 
Edin. lB88,voLi.p;6&i]. 

* Tncb, Ewald, and o&en. Comp. Judg. v, 20 ; Job xxxviii, 7 ; lao. 
zL 26,et& 

» Herder, Buttmann, von Bohlen, von Colin, Bibliiche Theotogie, i, l7l ; 
TiKb,hat^BibliiAeIlogiMt&,'p.61t Ewald, Delitzseh, Sehrsder, jk 6 ff, 

DILLHANK. — 1. 4 
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The idea that the first five works have in view the preparation 
of the dwelling-place fot living beings, the last three the filling 
of the dwelling With inhabitants/ doee not explain why the 
stars first appear in the fifth, and not, saj, in the third or 
in the fourth place. Quite impracticable is the attempt to 
-trace back* the fourfold distribution of the two halves to "the 
threefold diatribation of the Indiaii Trildka (sky or luminous 
space, air, and earth). 

But just .as plainly as the eightfold (2 x 4) distribution 
of the works, is the' sixfold distribution Of the six days' 
work prominent in the text This is itself ^ain connected 
with the idea of a Sabbath, Although, according to the 
doctrine taught throughout Scripture, God is always creating, 
yet. this takes place only on the foundation gf the ^ready 
ordered world and its circumstances. , The time when the 
present worid had its origin was a time of unquiet, in- 
tense work, in co'ntraBt to which the present time appears a 
time of- divine rest after work. But if this is the Sabbath 
time, then the producing of this order is the week's work of 
six days. 

Both .divisions, that intg ei^t works and that into six 
days, are now brought into combination with one another so 
that in two oases two works fall on one day, namely, the 
third and fourth on the third day, and the seventli and eighth 
on the sixth day. The division of the eight works and six 
days in two halves, and the symmetry of the two halves, 
ar^ thereby only the piore evident, -, So far it might even be 
possible that both divisiona were equally original, Bnt if one 
observe? that,' in order -to . bring about this " symmetry, two 
works, wliich are not in themselves closely related, the third 
and the fourth, were thrown together into one day, whereas 
two, the second and the third, which arte closely related by 
Ihe want of the approval formida in ver. 7. aiid hy the 
grouping of the creatures of the' water and of the air in 
vv, 20-22, were placed apart from each other as the work 

» E?elim in StKr. 1866, p. 660 ^ » Grill, ETsxOter, p. 1 16 ft 
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ol two days ; ^ and that there is already mention of days 
composed of evening and morning before the creation 
of the heavenly bodies, whereby a difficulty comes in, 
which, indeed, is mitigated but not removed by the - 
ancients' view of the world (see on ver. 5) ; then indeed 
'we shall not be able to avoid the admission that the 
sixfold division is later, and has been inserted into the 
eightfold division* On the other hand, we cannot, on a 
correct interpretation of the passage, speak of a collieion of 
the n*tPera of ver. 1 and of the chaos of ver. 2 with the 
firat day." 

But it is still an important and essential tmth in the 
account, that God has created everything good, i.e. in the per- 
fection which corresponds to His own goodness. The author 
has very intentionally made this prominent in connection with 
the individual works. The note is wanting only with r^ard 
to the second work, at least in the Massoretlc text, and that 
not without reason (see on ver. 8), and with regard to the 
eighth, because what was to be expressed by it was already 
much more significantly expressed by the divine likeness; 
whereas it stands at the end in ver. 31 with reference to 
the whole of the eight works in their connection, and is 
thus found seven times, hardly without set purpose. 

Whether, in other somewhat frequently recurring formulae 
also, fixed numbers are intended (Schrader), may be left unde- 
cided. The P'^^"!! occurs in the Massoretic text only six times, 
hut in theLXX. (ver. 20) seven times; '« k^P?) three times 
(vv. 5, 8, 10), while it might stand, but not necessarily, also 
in ver. 16 ; '« ^3^5 occurs three times (ch. L 22, 28. ii 3), 
while, though it m^ht have stood in ver. 25, ver. 30 shows 
it might. also be wanting; and, finally, the "^Dtf*! occurs ten 
times. M. Ahoth 5. 1, Del* p. 74, lay stress on the fact 
that the present cosmos was called into being precisely by a 

' Ewald, BibHiAe Theologit, iii. 46 ; Qrill, EnvUter, p. 136. 
» Gabler, Zitgler, Ilgeiif Pott, Ewald, etc. 
» WeUhauBen in JBDTh. ixiL- p. 467. 
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ten times repeated word of the Creator ; nevertbeleaa "^bio in 
ver. 22 has the same significance, and conveisely in ver. 28 
the LXX. have for '» ^ idK"! merely ibi^. Should sacred 
niimbers really be intended in these subordinate things, one 
may rather ascribe the intention to later redactors than to 
the author himself. But that the vhole framework of 
the six days (therefore ch. I 56, 8, 13, 19, 23, 316), as well 
as ch. ii. 26, 36 was added by a later redactor, and that the 
Creation, in the original text of A, was divided into seven 
acts or days, separated by the seven .approval formulae, 
and in such a way that (1) light, (2) parting of the 
waters (vv. 6-10), (3) plants, (4) stanj, (5) fishes and 
birds, (6) land animals, (7) man (made on tiie seventh 
day), followed one another in succession,* is an unneces- 
sary and really imposeible assumption.' The six days' work 
must, on the contrary, have originated with the author himself, 
and from this we may ai^ue backwards, that the e^btfold 
division of the works was already transmitted to him.' For 
the opinion advanced recently by Budde,* that in this section 
a history of creation by J^ based upon Assyro-Babylonian 
sources served A aa & pattern, the reasons adduced we not 
sufficient (see also above, p. 44 1). 

LnERA.TUltE on ch. L: J. 6. Herder, Aelteate Urkunde 
des Mensckengeacklechts, 1774, 3 parts. J. G. Rosenmiiller, 
Antiquissima telluris Kistoria, 1776. T>. J. Pott, Mose u. 
David, keine Geologen, 1799. Umbreit in ^Kr. 1839, pp. 
189-209. Ewald in JBW. 1848, i 76 ft, and 1850, 
il 108 ff.; BibL Tfml ia 45 ff. Eiehm, Der hibl S<^f- 
ungS)eriiiht, Halle,. 1881. — On chs. i-iiL : F. Ch. Thormeyer, 
Krit. Versuch iiher die mos. Urge^ehiehte, 1788. J. G. Eich- 

1 Wellhauseii in JBDTh. xiii. 456 ff. - 

* See note on ch. iL 2. Compare also Budde, BibUkht UrgachiclUe 
p.488£f. 

" On another proposal for the restoration of the allied original text 
by G. d'Eichthal, see GGA. 1875, p. 897 ff. 

* Bibludu UrgeichickU, p. 470 ff. 
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horn's Urgeschiehie, ed. by J. Ph. Gabler, 1790-1793, 3 vols., 
and Gabler'e Neuer Veraueh. iiher die mos. Schop/un^sgeschickte, 
1795. Ph. Buttmann, Myfhologus, L 122-152. — Od ohs. 
i-xi: E. Schrader, Stvdien xur KrUik u. Erld. der hibl. 
Urgeschiehie, 1863. Budde, Die M>1. Urgesehichte, 1883. 

Vv. 1-5. The first day and the first work : Out of the 
chaos prepa red by the Spirit of Go d. God calls forth light. 

Ver. 1. According to the ancient tranBlations, the Mas- 
eoretee, and most expositors: In the leginni-ng God created 
the heaven and (he ewrth. So apprehended, " in the hegin- 
nipg" should by no means be understood as a relative 
definition ( = firstly), in antithesis to a following second, 
third, etc. . If it be said that the antithesis is to be found 
in ver. 3 £f. (after that %ht, eta), and that accordii^ly 
.we should understand "heavens and earth" in ver. 1 as the 
mere material of the world, like the chaotic mass of ver. 2} 
then it must be answered that psm D'Oirn means only the 
ordered universe (eh. ii. 1), not the raw material of the world ; 
and that then ver. 2 must have continued : vn n«ni D^tfrn, since 
the material of the heaven was already actually lying in the 
formless earth, w. 6-8. But should it be said that the anti- . , 
thesis is to be found in ver, 2 : * Bid then was (he. ear th waste, 
etc, this would be syntactically false,* and would cause the 
author to contradict himself, seeing that in ver, 6 ff. he would 
tell of the creation of the heaven without having said any- 
thir^ about the devastation of the earlier heaven. Finally, 
should one desire to find the antithesis outside of this nar- 
rative, e.g. in ch. v,, in that, therefore, which took place in the 
created world after the Creation (DeL), then it might be 
objected that never after ch. i is there any reference 
made to the n'lnns, and that the construction su^ested 
would have little sense. On the above conception, "3 must 
' Calvin, Miinster, Piscator, Gerhard, Gabler, Boaenmuller, Oeaenius, 
Knobel, WelUianBen. 

* Dathe, Thormeyei, S. G. BoaenmlilleT, Kuitz, Bauragarten, and tlie 
tepreeentatives of tlie Beatitution-hjpotlieBie. 

* See note on ver. 2. 
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1-ather be taken in the absolute eense : ' In the very beginning. 
It is precisely on this also that the choice of the expresaion "3, 
not elsewhere met with, doubtless depends, while in . enumera- 
tions and relative determinations of time ^^^3, •'^^^ "HV^ 
are ordinarily employed. But that the . use of n*?^ for 
temporal b^nnii^ is charaoteriBtic of later Hebrew, Jind an 
Aramaism,* ie incorrect, as a careful consideration of Hos. 
ix. 10, Mic i 13, Prov. xviL 14, Job viiL 7, xliL. 12, Dent 
XL 12 will show; as well as ior this reason, that just the 
Aramaising Jews, except where they wish to bring in an 
allusioQ to the Creation,' never use "2, but p2np2, Tbi^fya, 
kSim P, ^itts, and similnr phrases. 

But besides this usual interpretation of ver. .1, which 
Geiger,* on the ground of the Mechilta, thinks that the LXX. 
first brought into repute, yet another ' demands consideration, 
according to which, since n^etn, beginning (except in Isa. zlvi. 
10), is employed only in the stat. constr., we translate: 
In the beginning when God created,^ and take as apodoeis to 
it, not ver. 2," which, can only be an inserted circumstantial 
clause, but ver. 3 : Then God said. We might in that case 
read ^^J yet the perfect would be also unobjectionabla^ 

If, now, we consider further, .that probably the present 
subscription of the section (il 4a) was originally its si^r- 
scription, . and that after this superscription .('hn n^K 
D'n^itt DK133 'nm 'vn) ver. 1 was unnecessary as an inde- 
pendent sentence, or temporal clause, then we ate, led to the 

' Like if dfxp, John i. 1. Comp. J^tt)0 without the article, Isa. 

* Wellhausen, Frolegoiaena, p. 411 [Prolegomena to the Hitlory of Israel, 
1886, p. 387]. 

s As Targum on Isa. xl. 21, xli. 4. * XJrschrifi, 34^ 439, 444. 

' Raahi, Ibn Ezra, VaUblua, Grotius, I^en, von Bohlen, Ewald, 
"Boneen, Bottcher, Gkigci, Schrader, etc, ■ ' " 

8 Ibn Ezra, Grotius, and others. ^ Bottcher, NA..i. 2ff.. ' 

^ Hoe. i. 2 ; Beut iv. 15 ; Ewald, S32d ; and against the objection 
that such a complex period at the beginning of the narrative is in- 
admissible, comp. ch. ii. 4ff. See Schrader, Studien zur KrUik vnd 
£ritenwiy, p. 48ff. 
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coujecture that i?,. who made the superscription into a sub- 
scription, was the first to give its setting tover. 1, by furnish- 
ing the temporal clause D(fi33, now by the withdrawal of 
'Km 'vn 'Snri' rhu standing alone at the beginning, with a 
support by the prefixii^ of n'!?i03. From this as starting- 
point we also reach the conolusion, that the second of the 
above interpretations is the meaning originally intended. 

N^3 — in the Pentateuch as a rule in A, but also Ex, 
xxxiv. 10, Num. xvi 30 (C ?), Gen. vi. 7 (R), Deut. iv. 32 
{J) or S^), elsewhere Amos iv. 13, lea. iv. 5 (Mass.), Jer. 
xxxL 22| and from Ezek. downward, most frequently in 
Isa, xL ff., is the special expression for God's free fashioning 
or creaiing, without trouble or labour, and is in use only 
for this. It is not a late word, nor one borrowed from the 
Aramaic or even the Aryan.^ In order to understand that 
divine creating is something different from human fashioning, 
there was no need- of theologians and scribes ; and that Israel, 
in order to acquire her religious knowledge and language, 
did not need to go abroad for training, may be taken as clear 
to those who are unprejudiced. This is besides abundantly 
apparent from the meaning which such Aramaic loan words as 
lob, eicb, 13D obtained among the Israelites. It is much more 
probable that the word and idea first came to the Syrians 
and Arabians tbroi^h the Jews. It is commonly connected 
with vrvz, to hew, to hew out, to dress (stones)? But probably the 
meaOiog is developed from (Tia) 1 j, fo inaJne and' set free, to 
let go forth, to hring to manifesiation} This is also supported 
by the fact that it is never, like other verbs of making,* joined 
with the accusative of the material, and by the idiom in such 
passages as Num. xvi. 30. ' If in general in the case of God's 
»*T3 reference were made, to the material, that would have to 
be introduced, as in Arabic, by Ip. < 

' Wellhaiuen, Getthidite, i. 349, 399, modified in ProUgomena, 411 
[PTOlegometta to tht History of I$ratl, 1 885, p. 387]. 

* Oeaenios, Delitzsch, etc. * Comp. B«idh. on Sura ii. 51. 

* Ewsi^ZSia [Syntax of E^.Languagt of O.T.,'EAm. 1879, -p. Git.]. 
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DVOtt — ^Among the Hebrews the usual, in ^ at the same 
tame the prepatriaichal, designation of God. It is hanlly ' 
to be derived from the specificallj Arabic 'aliha (lazliAa), to 
he timid, to be avxiout, oe if it meant " object of fe&r." ' 
On the whole, it is not to be separated from (the older) ^, 
but ia to be explained either* as an archaicoUj formed 
plural from ?><,* from which, theu, the singular Sw (ttn^, 
Arab, ildh) would have been first constructed, or as coming 
simply from the changing of a root t"^ or "'*? into a 
root n"^> !>M itself is hardly to be assigned to a root ^k^ 
or ^1," but more probably to a root n^.^ It is not realty a 
proper name,^ but an appellative.* Its meaning, however, is 
not to be settled by means of etymolc^,^" The use of ?K in 
the phrase Gen. viryi . 29 favours most the rendering "Might," 
" Power," and D'nijit would then be properly " Powers." " 

Heaven avd Earth — among the Hebrews, as among 
other peoples,'* the usual designation of the conception 
world, for which the Old Testament has still no single 
expression (at most ?3n, Jer. x, 16); it designates only 
the present or ordered world, maium, not the material of 

' So Fleischer in Delitzsch,* p. 67. 

' So alreadv this Com.* follg. predecesrors, and K Nestle, Th^W. iii. 
243 ff. 

> See Borth in ZDMQ, xli. 621 S. Comp. TfiTCOV., loi^, LtiL'i, 
jU^, etc 

* Comp. the Arabic taniha with wnat", hacUAa with iada!', daWia 
with daliya, dajjaha witii dujyai^. 

» Aa Geaeniua, Hitzig, ZWTh. iviii. 4, Noldeke in MB AW. 1880, p. 
774. 

■ As Hal^vy in REJ. 1S84, p. 177 f., holds. 
■ ' So Ewald, 146'' ; Lagarde, Oiwit. ii. 3 ff., and elsewhere. 

* J, D. MiiUer in Adet du VI. Congrh da Orievt. ii. 470. 

* Baethgen, BtitrOge z. i»mit. Relig.-QetiA. 1888, p. 279 ff. 

" " Lord," Noldeke j " one to whom men seek to attain," Lagarde ; 
"refuge," Hal^vy. 

- •' References to the u«e of Jjm D'n$t( Pfihn in the Old Testament and 
among other Semitic peoples are given by Noldeke in SBA W. 1862, p. 
1175 ff., wxd Baethgen, p. 397 ff. 

. ^\E.g. Jenaen, Kotmologie der Babylonier, 1 1 
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the world.* The threefold division* of the universe into 
Heaven, Earth, Water ; or Heaven, Earth, and the Lower 
World, makes its appearance still only rarely in .the Old 
Testament, e.g. in Ex. xx. 4.* 

Ver. 2. Kot apodoais to ver, 1,* also not continuation 
of the narrative in ver. 1, ajid the earth was tcaste,^ which 
would have read T}'$^ '^'Hl, but describing the condition in 
which the earth was, as Grod in creating spoke the word in 
ver, 3, and therefore to be rendered : But the earth was waste. 
The perfect n^ in this place as in ch. ill 1, Judg. viii 
11. That the meaning cannot be : But the earth had become 
VHtste, is evident from the connection. Besides, if the author 
wished to notify a change of that described as created in 
ver. 1, he could not name the eaHh without, the heaven; 
comp. ver. 7 f, 

min inJn — The first clause of the verse describes the 
chaotic earth, in which the later heaven is included, first of 
all as ^nill wh, i,e. as a sameness or confusion, without order, 
form, and substance (tiXij afwp^^, Wisd, xL 18)." The expres- 
sions cannot be taken as signs of the late composition of the 
pass^e.^ In respect of their rare formation in m, they belong 
to the old vocabulary of the langiu^e.^ inhi from nnn, Aram. 
HTin, comp. ajj, desert, wtwfe, although first used more fre- 
quently in Job and Isa. xl. ff., is already met with in 
Isa. xxix. 21. Iii3 from nrin, Arab. iaMya, emptiness, occurs 
indeed elsewhere only in Jer. iv, 23, Isa. xxxiv. 11, both 
times united with tn^i to describe a chaotic condition, 

* See p. 63 ; and against Knobel, even so early as Bottcher, NA. 
L6£. 

* Also Egyptian, see Brugscli, Rtlig. 199. » Ewald, JB. i. 87. 

* Ibn Ezra, GrotiuB, and others. • Eurtz and others. 

* With the word-painting by means of a pair of aimiJarly soundii^ 
names, comp. uh. iy. 14, xviii. 27, zxi. 23 ; Nah. ii, II ; Zeph. i. IS ; 
Eiek. vL 14, and pretty frequently besides. 

^ Wellhansen, Prolegomena, p. 411 \pToUgomavi to the Biitory of Itraei, 
Edin. 1865, p. 366]. 

* Ewald, 146d, where the other examples are.Bpeoified. 
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and' undoubtedly,' with an allusion to the creation narrative, 
80 that it seems to have been still in use only to express 
this idea.' Yet it is attested also by the Phoenician Baav 
(p. 37), although not as yet pointed ont in the Assyro- 
Babylonian inythol<^cal oircla* 

DlnFu-T]tfm — To this conception of the formless mass we 
have added in Diivi — IjB'ni as further distinguishing marks, 
the predominance of the water and the darkness which 
lay thereupon. QinFi,* an extremely old word, and almost 
mythological like OkeanoB, always without the article,^ and 
originally thought of as feminine, the roaring flood, is here 
evidently the still unseparated whole mass of the primeval 
water (ver. 6), and is explained in the second part of the 
verae by 0^?.. It corresponds formally and materially to the 
Tiamat of the Assyro-Babylonian l^end, conceived of in 
that l^end as a mythological monster (p. 38 f.)- Whether 
the author thought of the primeval stuff. as a, watery mass, 
or assumed a , solid earth kernel under the water, can 
scarcely bo decided. The expression in ver, 9 admits of 
either view. The author of Ps. civ. 6 ff. holds the second. 
In any case, according to our author, the earth takes form 
from out of a previous watery surroundipg (see 2 Pet. iii. 5), 
and with him a formless, watery, dark (earth) mass is the 
presupposition of all further fashioning, 

Ver. 26 ; "^k nn — This ehaos was, however, even before 
God spake His word, not alone, but the D'C?g ni"* was there, 
i.e. not a wind which' God sent to dry up the earth mass," 
because n:rnt) is not suitable for this, and the freeing of the 
earth from the mass of waters follows, according to ver. 7, 

' Notwithstanding de La^^atde, Bildung der Nomina, p. 144 f. 

' See, on the other hand, Nah. ii. 11, 

^ Jensen, Kotmologie der Babylonier, p. 245. 

* From Dvi, to roar or moie a noiee. According to Fried. Delitzach, 
Prolegomena, p. 113,'ftom nTVi. ■ - 

» Only in Isa. Iiiii. 13, Ps. ovl 9, ifl the plural DDinn pointed with the 
^ide. 

• Targum, Ephreni, Saadia, Ibn Ezra, J. G. Ropeamuller, Schulz, 
Dathe, Vater, Schumann. . 
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rather by means of the patting of the upper and the lower 
waters ; hnt the Spirit of God, who, as a breath streaming but 
from God, prdduecB creature life and vital power.* , To Kitni 
in the participle, there is ' ascribed as an enduring activity 
1!T)( «'.«■ not merely i-n-i^epta-dai, ferri, to hov&r? but as in 
Dent. xx xiL 11, and like *£u*i, to cherish tenderly, to hrood, to 
hover ov er brooding and prot ecting. _ There is no sufficient 
ground for describing the word ae late Hebrew borrowed 
from the Aramaic,' On the contrary, the supposed better 
Hebrew Vjen is demonstrable in this sense first in. the 
Tai^m. The fundamental point here is the compari a^_af 
the S^r it with a bird ( Matt iii. 16), and there m i ght even 
be in this the glim muring of a distant reference to the world- 
egg,* only thatTiere the sensuous and gross representation is 
transfigured into a tender thoughtful figure.: as the bird- over 
her nest, so the all-penetrating Spirit .of God moves orer 
the prim eval" waters, producing therein, or eonununicatmg to 
them,_yital powers, and so rendering creatiud possible. ■ 
-- -What this verse describes is only the presuppoaitioB, 
not yet the b^inning of the Creation. The aut hor pn rguea 
creation hack only to the development out of chaos, without 
expressin ghimself with regard to its origin. It will be 
admitted without hesitation, that if he had been willing to 
enter upon the question of ita origin, he would have found 
himself, on the basis of his conception of God, ob%ed to 
decide that the world, in respect of its material also, has the 
ground- of its possibility and being in the divine will ^ GoA 
speaks, <md it is .(Pa. xxxiii 9). That he does not at oil 
atart that question is a proof of the antiquity of his narrative, 
which still connects itself with the ideas common to the 
ancient peoples, while all the other descriptions of the 

> Pb. X3wiu. 6, civ. 29 f. ■ 

'] , *;IJL1C, AquUai, Th'eodotion, Symmachus, Yulgate, with totantional 
weakening of the meaning, 

" * WeUhaifflen, GeickidUe, i. 400 [see Prol^omena to the History of 
Ivrad, Edin, 1885, p. 3B8], 

• HoUinger, TheeaMTvn phil. p. 348. 
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Creation ia the Bible tiave allowed the conception of cbaoe to 
fall oat But his loftier conception of God has atiU this effect 
upon him, that he r^ards chaos not as existing alone and 
by itadf, bat only with the Sjurit of God beside it and 
over ik The peculiarity here is not that to the primeval 
stnfT there is added a second higher principle, for ncme 
even of the heathen coBmogonies could dispense with such, 
whether one might name it Universal Spirit (the Indians), 
or "Epw} or irceC/ta and iroBoi (the Phoenicians) ; what is 
really here of importance is, that this higher principle is 
defined as the Spirit of the creating God, and is thought 
of not as mixing with matter, but as freely controlling 
it, and not as ooming only in time, but as existing there 
from the beginning. 

Ver. 3. The principal clause to ver. 1 f. Out o f the 
hitherto dark chaos, mad e cap able of devel opment by the 
SpiritTGocT^Hifi almighty word causes the light to shine 
forth (2 C!or. iv. 6). In the fact that God speaks, and 
it is, there is implied, not only the ease and absence of 
effort of His creating, H]> omnipotence, but also that 
He creates as a self-conscious being, and by an exercise 
of will. He does not merely paBsirely and onconsoiously 
allow things to emanate from Himself, nor does He bring 
them forth by mere thinking, which woidd presuppose an 
interfusion of God and the world ; but by His will, the 
expression or confirmation of which outwardly is just His 
word-: Each single work of God is the realisation of an 
act of the divine will and of a thought lying at the, basis 
of. thia; and therefore, by its existence, points back to a 
word of God. "After the Spirit has made it possible that 
there pan be, the word determines that it shall be, and how 
it shall be " (Ewald). 

lAght is the first work, for light is the condition of 
all order, of all life ; and is, at the same time, the finest 

' Compare besides Hesiod, Thfiog. 120, also Parmenides in nato, 
Symptmum, p. ITS ; Aristotle, MetOfphysici, i. 4; Lucian, Amor. 3S, Kn. 
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of all elementary forces. That light appears here as- some- 
thing in itself, and independent of the luminaries, is indeed, 
even from the standpoint of the natural science of the pre- 
sent day, no stumbling-block, but for the rest is in harmony 
with the ancient childlike view according to which it was 
conceived of as a mysterious stuff dwelling in a secret place 
(Job xxxviii. 19, 20).> 

Ver. 4. And God saw the light that good, saw that the 
light was good, or: and beholding the light, He found at 
good,* . By means of this formula, which afterwards is 
repeated six tdmes, the work Ib expressly reoo^ised as one 
corresponding to the will of God, perfect, the subject of His 
pleasure ; but at the . same time is described as finished 
and concluded. 

And God' sf^raied (made a separation) between the light 
and the darlmess. — This stat eme nt, becaus e first .made after 
the formul a of approv al, refers not to the separating^ of the 
light out of the primitive matter, but to the separation of 
tJie,, light and the darkness, which was henceforth to be. 
As things parted from one another (2 Cor. vi 14), they,were 
to have each its own distinct existence, its own distinct period 
of manifestation (ver. 5), its own distinct place (Job xxxviii, 
19'£, xxvi 10). By this mode of statement the darkness, 
although designated neither as, properly, a work of Ood's 
creation nOr as 3iD, is yet very finely introduced as antithesiB 
and foil of light, and as alternating with the .l%ht, into the 
divine order of the world (Delitzsch). 

Vm- — a good Hebrew word,' frequent in A and in J? 
and £^, also in Lev. xx. 24 ft After them stiU in Ezek. and 
Isa. xL S., and especially in the scholastic Hebrew of the 
Chronicler, whereas the later popular speech uses for it t^sn. 

Ver. 5. God names the light Day and the darkness 

' On the Aether and the Hemera in. Heaiod, see. above, p. 34. . 
* Ewald 3366 [Sgntaa of Edrr, Lang, of O.T. p. SS3] ; comp. Isa. iii. 10, 
also Gen. vi S, xn. 14, liii, 10, ilii, 15 ; Ex. ii 2. 

' The only one for this conception, Bee Driver in Journal q^ Philology, 
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-K%ht. By this the author does not meau that God used 
.thete particular (Hebrew) names, bat only that He expressly 
xletermined for existence that which by these names is 
-des^nated,' and that therefore what iii all languages is 
imdeifetood by day and night, in themselves and as alter- 
nating reste : upon His ordering. In consequence of the 
separation (ver. 4) there are to be times when -the one, and 
-times \Tben the other, makes its appearance. In this way, 
fit the same time, the connection of the second clause of 
ver.'& with what has been said is rendered possible. Day 
and night in their interchange with one another ai-e for 
the author present even without the existence of the stars, 
although also, according to him (ver. 14 ff.), these are the 
r^ulators of this interchange. 

One should not, in order to foUow how this was possible 
to faim, introduce modem theoriee of rotation (Eeil) of 
which antiquity knew nothing. It must be remembered that, 
according to the way of thinking of the ancients, sun, 
.moon, and stars are indeed separate bearers of the cosmic 
light, but that accordingly the sun is not the one and 
Only originator of daylight (Job xxxviii. 12-15); daylight 
iurises in this way, that the light-matter goes forth from 
^ place and spreads itself over the earth, and the n%ht 
by this, that the light-matter withdraws iteelf again to 
its place, and the darkness comes forth mysteriously (Job 
xxxviii. 19 f.).' 

3^? 'i?)! — (tnd there became, i.e. there appeared, there came 
into'place, an evening, and thvre: {be^eame a Tnoming, day one, 
ix, a first day. ^^K Di' is in apposition to TiB and ij^a together, 
indicating the sum of the two periods of time marked off by 
evening and morning. The cardinal number stands here 
because this number sufGces in the b^inuing of a series that 
^ So, too, w. 8, 10. 
: * Comp. on tbe apatisl bounding of both at the end of the flat disc of 
the earth, Job xztI. 10. This same view in Heaiod, Theog. 746 ff., and in 
the Teutonic mythology (Grill, 121 £,) ; comp. also how "the jfcJsSiiuTvAof 
^s goes out before the sun-chariot of Apollo " (Ttich). 
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is to be counted ; * in the sequel the ordinal numher ^akes 
-ita appearance in the e^hth verse and afterward. Pay 
is iiere to be understood as dies civilis. 

That the author names first ^'iv th6n lija, did not result 
from concurrence' in the priestly custom, which with the 
triumph of the law came into ever more exclusive use,* 
of beginning the dies, civilis with sunset,' which custom is 
also met with, e.g., "among the Arabians, all Moslems, 
the Athenians,* the Gauls,^ the Grerrflans"^ (Knobel);, bXit 
according to the mode of reckoning, from morning to morn- 
ing which prevailed before the law and apart from the 
law, of which we meet with traces in ,Ex, xii 6, X8, 
Lev. xxiii. 32. IFpr the chaotic darkness 'lies beyond the 
reckoning; the evening becomes first after the creation of 
the light, and then morning again. Therefore evening and 
morning here caUaot be the beginning of the two halves of 
the day, but only their conclusion,^ With the creation of 
light began the first morning, and up to when there was 
f^in morning was One full day. But the divine Sabbath 
(ii 3) is and continues to be the type for the human or 
Mosaic, even though . it did not, like the latter, bc^in in the 
evening but in the morning. 

Singular is .the result reached "by Hudolpb Sohmld,^ who 
concludes from the avtiidance of the expression jaght, that 
these creation days as " days of" God " had no night. What 
else, forsooth, could have followed upon 3^V but night? 
The author could not use the expression night, because the 
antithesis to night is day, and it was in(M>;ivenient to divide 

1 Ewald, 269i; comp. eta. ii. 11, iv. 19, ilii. 27; 2 Sam, iv. 2. 
Therefore no eign of a later form of tba language. 
" » Pa. Iv. 18 ; Neh. xiii. 19 ; Dan. viii. 14. 

' Tuch, Baumgarten, Knobel. 

* Pliny, HU. Nat. ii. § 188 ; Gellius, NoeUi AUteae, iii. 4. 

» Caesar, Bell. Qail. vL 18, . • Tacitus, Oermania, 11. . ' 

' AuguBtine, DrecMer, Hofmann, Kottz, Keil, Bunsen, Delitzsoh, 
Ewald, Eohmer, and othera. See also Ewald, AU^I&mi,* 461 [Bag. 
trans.: Ifci jln«3iit(i« o/ Jirarf, Lond. 1876, p. 340]. 

8 In JPHu liii. 688 ff. 
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the day as dies civUia again into day and oiglit Bather 
the result following from the roundabout description of day 
as two halves marked off by 31V and ^t^, is that by Dt* the 
author means an ordinary day of twenty-four hours. 

The reasona broi^ht forward by some, in earlier and later 
times,' in favour of understanding the days as somewhat 
lengthy periods of tdme, are insufficient. The use of Ert* in the 
phrase on the day of, i.e. at the time when,* does not come into 
view in connection with our chapter, where the several d^ 
are counted by numbers. The " day of God " in the prophets, 
certunly a fairly long space of time, is never divided into 
two halves by evening and morning, nor is there any word 
of a number of such days in succession, lliat for God a 
thousand years ate as yesterday and as a watch in the night,' 
i.e. that for God the Eternal, the human measure of time has 
no place, is inapplicable here, where there is no intention of 
emphasising the eternity of God. Nor is it allowable, in 
favour of such a view, to aigue that at least the first three 
days (before ver. 14 ff.) cannot be periods hounded by two 
sunsets, for of these three precisely the same formula is 
used as of the last three. The author, therefore, thought of 
them also as being just as long as the others ; dxiA. how be 
could do this, has been discussed on p. 61 f. Finally, from 
the analogy of the seventh day, ^ain, no conclusion what- 
ever' can be drawn, for of it, for good reasons, the formula 
''^ind there was an evening and there was a morning" is 
not used. Also the determining of the length of the life 
of Adam in ch. v. 5 is in contradiction with this new 
interpretation of the sixth and seventh days. 

In truth, the author thought of nothing else than days. 
He has embraced the process of creation in the frame- 
work of seven days, becaiise concerned in proving the 
institutioii of the Sabbath. Had he not had this object 

» Still, e.g., by Kurtz, Delitzsch.' 

» Gea. ii. 4, 17, v. 1 ; 2 Sam. iii, 12 ; Isa. si. 16, and rather freq. 

» Pb. sc. 4 j 2 Pet iii. 8. 
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in view, he would have been able to allow still shorter 
spaces of time than days to elapse between the several 
works, but not longer periods, Feriods of thousands, tens 
of thonsands, or millions of years may be in their place 
in the view taken by natural science of tiie origin of the 
world, because it must consider the gradualnesa of the 
working of secondary causes. But in the purely religious 
view this r^ard of secondary causes has no place, and the 
(miy concern is how to make clear the divine causality in 
the bringing forth of the final result, i.e., in this case, the 
several works. For this purpose short periods of time not 
only suffice, but are alone suitable. Let one consider' how 
it would be if it had been said : " God spake. Let there 
be light ; and there was light, and there passed a thousand 
or ten thousand years." In that case the divine rest, 
instead of being at the end of the whole creation, would 
rather fall in each separate creation period ; and the author 
mnst needs have described, not creation by the Word, hut 
a bringing forth by the action of secondary causes. The 
objection, that the measurement of the duration of God's 
creating by human days is mytholr^, and that A is else- 
where no mythologist,^ is unjustifiable, for A precisely 
was bound by the idea given expression to in Ex, xx. 11, 
The interpretation, also, that the marking off of the six 
work-days by evening and morning was only to give them, 
in contrast to the Sabbath, the character of concluded 
periods (Del''), rests on an arbitrary departure from what 
the author says, 

Yv, 6-8. Second Day and Second Work: The separa- 
tion of the upper and lower waters by the forming of the 
firmament which parts them. 

After the removal of the chaotic darkness, the narrative 

deals with the setting aside of the chaotic masses of water. 

The first step in this direction is their division into two 

parte, for a T^ is to arise in their midst and tiieuceforth to 

1 Kndolpli Schmid in JPTK xiii 701 £ 

DILLMANN, — L 5 
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divide them pennanently (Part).' This firmament of tlie 
eky, ver. li, or vault' of the upper air (coelum, kmXov), 
which, further, in the Old Testament is often compared to 
a g^antio tent-covering stretched over the earth* was in 
ancient times conceived as made of solid matter, hard as 
a molten mirror,* on account of its light blue colour com- 
pared to a structure of sapphire,* rising in a circular form 
over the earth,' supported by the loftiest mountains as Ky 
pillars,^ a vault to which even doors and windows are 
ascribed.* The Babylonian representation is aimilar." " The 
Greek poets also call the heaven aiSijpeap, Od. xv. 328, xrii 
565 ; xa^eo". ^- ^vii 425 ; Find. Pyth. x. 42, Nem. vi 6 ; 
and voXvj^akKOv, H. v; 504, Od, iii 2 ; even philosophers, 
e.g. Empedocles in Plutarch, Plae.phil. ii II, and Artemidos 
in Seneca, Nat. quaest. vii 13, regard it as something solid" 
(Knobel). 

With this, then, is connected the very old representa- 
tion ';" of upper, heavenly vmten above the firmament Here, 
there js an inexhaustible sea of waters.^^ From thence 
the rain-showers pour down, through opened sluices or 
channels, as heavenly water." So, too, the Vedas and the 

' ytpn from y(yi, to heai, itamp, to make firm, Kel, to extend hy Itating, 
signifleB, a<;cording to LXX,, Aquila, Tleodotion, Symmactufl, Vulgate, 
aripioftct, jWrnametdum, mmething firm and Molid (Luther : Vede). The 
root is commoa to the Semitic languages. (See alao CIS. i. p. 107.) If, in 
the meaning to make firm, the Hebrew agrees with the Aramaic (eee 
further, Driver in Journal of Philology, li. p. 212), whereas in Arabic 
it haa the derived meaoiug to mertd, to patch, it does not follow that yp~i 
is a word borrowed from the Aramaic, as Wellhausen holds, just aa it 
does not follow in regard to p7}, ntn, 3tO, and many other roots in 
which the Hebrew agrees with the Aramaic against the Arabic 

* Amos ix. 6 [[A.V. "troop in the earth," B.V. "vault upon the earth"]]. 
= E.g. Isa. sL 22 J Ps. civ. 2. , * Job xxxvii, 18. 

» Ex. isiv. 10. ' Job xivi. 10 ; Prov. viii. 27. 

T Job xivi. 11. 
. -» Gen. ziviii. 17, vii. 11 ; 2 Kings vii. 2, 19 ; Ps. bciviii. 23. 
' Jensen, Kotrmologie der Babylonier, p. 9 ff. 
^1 Aleo the Babylonian representation, gee Jensen, p. 2S4. 
'* Aa in ver; 7 ; Ps. civ. 3, cxlviii. 4. 
" Gen. vii. 11 f. ; 2 Kings xvii. 2, 19 j Job xjucviiL 25 ; Pa. civ. 13. 
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Avesta place in the aky the upper, good, waters; accord- 
ing to the iE^ptian representation, also, the sun-god £a 
every day traverses the heavenly sea in his boat. It is this 
oldest view which lies at the foundation of the account 
given here. Subsequently there grew up, among the 
Hebrews also, a view of the formation of the clouds and 
rain from the vapours that rise from the earth, more in 
accordance with the facts of physical science.^ 

p — T? — shorter expression* for T?' — r?, w. 4 and 7.' 

Ver. 7. fc^ — as in w. 16 and 25; but that between 
it and K^fjl, w. 21 and 27, no essential difference is intended, 
is shown by comparing ver. 21 with ver. 25. 

^-T"^ — elsewhere has its place aJways immediately after 
what God spake, w. 9, 11, 15, 24, 30, After the declara- 
tion of what God made, it no longer has any sense. The 
LXX. has it at the close of ver, 6 (comp. ver, 24 f,). 
Whether it was there originally, or was only inserted by a 
redactor, cannot be decided. In any case, in the Massoretic 
text it is inserted in its wrong place, and not, as Schroder 
assumes,* in place of a rejected 31D '3 Bt6r tn^l (see ver. 8). 

Ver. 8. D^B' — properly heights, plur. from 'DB*. On the 
Tiaming, see on ver. 5 : the TP^ and what lay behind was, 
according to divine regulation, henceforth for. men to be, 
and to be reckoned, sky. After the first clause of the verse 
the LXX. has koX elSev o Seis St* koKop, in respect of 
position diverging from ver, 4, but in agreement with ver. 10, 
Nevertheless its insertion seems due to a redactor, for there 
was actually for the author a reason for not placing the 
formula here ; not indeed this, that the firmament of the sky 
without the adornment of the stars was not yet completed,' 
but doubtless this other, that the removal of the chaotic 
flood of waters found its conclusion only by means of the 

1 Jer. I. 13 ; Job Mxvi. 27 ; Pb. cxxiv, 7. 

» Lev, IS. 25 ; Ezek. xxiL 26, etc 
* Ewald, 217fl'. 

' Shrften xurKriUk v. ErJdarung (for-W6t XJrgeeehiehU, p, 21. 
» F. W. Sohultz, DU Sehi^fan^tgetdiiekte, p. 256. 
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third work.^ In coosideTatiou of this connectioii between the 
secontl and the third works, the author was, not indeed obliged, 
but at libert7 here to omit the formula of approval, if he 
wifihed to make use of it only seven times (p. 5 1 1). 

Vv. 9-13. Third Day, and Third and Fourth Works: 
Separation on the earth of the continent(8) and the waters ; 
dothing of the earth with plant growth. 

Yer. 9. The part of the chaotic waters which is under 
the firmament of the sky must gather into one place, and 
the dry land, terra jirma, appear or come forth. As to how 
the author conceived of this, see p. 58, The solid land could 
come into view only by rising up over the waters, or by 
a corresponding sinking of the waters. According to the 
oldest representations, the solid land is founded on the 
waters (Fs. xxiv. 2), and beneath it, to great depth, lies 
the vast flood of the primeval water, with which the seas 
of the earth, dammed up in the hollows of the solid land 
between the foots of the mountains, are connected by means 
of mysterious " fountains " or " springs." * 

riKTH — jussiva' After [B the LXX. has further an account 
of the accomplishment : xol ew^jfBii to SBap etc., perhaps 
in accordance with the Hebrew text it used.* 

Yer, 10. The separation of what is dry from the mass 
of waters is fixed to be permanent by the giving of the 
names. "^J^, comp. also Isa. xxii. 11. D*^*, there are 
several seas and laiger lakes ; the earth, besides, is surrounded 
by the ocean.' 0%l here includes them all,* and in such 
a case it may even be construed as a singular (Ps. xlvi 3 f.). 
As we have here to do only with the antithesis of sea and 

1 Haehi, Ewald, Kmobel, Delitzsch, KeiL 

' Gen. Tii. 11, slix. 25 ; Job iiiviu. 18 ; Prov. viii. 28. Por tlie 
aimilat Babylonian view, see Jensen, Komologie (for Bahylonxer, p. 247 ff. 
» Comp. Gen. ili 34 ; Buth i. 8 ; Job iii 9. See Ewald, 224c. 

* DelitiBcb," p. 47 [New OotnmetUajTi on Genetii, Edin. 1888, vol. i. p. 88]. 

* Job ixvi. 10 ; Pb. czzxis. 9. 

* So Gen. ilii. 13 ; Job vi 3 ; Pb. lixviii 37 ; Jonah ii. 4 ; comp, 
Pb. xxiv. 2. 
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land, there is no account taken of the rivers and smaller 
lakes; reference to them ia made in Ps. civ. 10. For the 
damming up of the sea within its boundaries as a work of 
the divine omnipotence, see Jeremiah and Job.^ 

With the divine approval the work has its conclusion 
(ver. 4). There is no room left for a further development of 
the earth's surface, of the mountains, etc., which might be 
supposed to have continued during the following days (Del.*). 

Ver. 1 1 f. The Fourth Work : The plants. 

''.?'^!^•^the metheg with 'n, in order to secure for the 1 
before V a distinct pronunciation. God does not say: Let 
there shoot forth on the earth; but: Let the earth cause 
to shoot forth. Since the springing of the plants from the 
earth is yearly repeated, the power to accomplish this is 
imparted to it by apprehension of the word of creation. 

HBT — the tender, fresh verdure, which shoots up after rain 
has fallen,' or when the old grass has disappeared," which 
covers the meadows and pastures,* and supplies the wild 
beasts with food.* It is used both along with 3^^' and with 
T?C'' Accordingly it is first of all a comprehensive term 
for all the young verdure of creation vrith which the earth 
covers itself, but must specially designate the grasses and 
smallest plants,^ which otherwise would not be named at all, 
and which, according to the views of the ancients, in part 
shoot up avTOfiaToi? The I*P are not distinguished in the 
case of these small growths, ver. 12. The connecting of 
3b^ KB*n as construct and genitive here, and in ver. 12, 
favoured by the LXX., Aquila, Theodotion, and the Vulgate, 
is to be rejected, because in that case thei-e would be no 
reference at all to other plants than ^fefff and f?., and 
afc*? would even be restricted to the first stage of its growth. 

' Jer. T, 22 ; Job Mxvm, 8-11. 

* 8 Sam. xxiii 4 ; Job zxxviii. 27. ' Prov. xzvii. 26. 

* Pb. xriii. 2 ; Joel ii. 22. ' Job vi. 6 ; Jer. liv, 6. 

* Dent, iixii 2 ; 2 Kings xix. 26. * Iso. it. 6 ; Ps. ixivii. 2. 
' Comp. a idmilar distribution in ver. 24. 

* TheophntstuB, De caiw. plantarwni, i. 5. 
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AloDg with K^ two EipecieB, afc*? and TP., according also to ver. 
29 f. specially important, are expressly made prominent. 

3^7 — capable also, indeed, of being used as fodder for oattle,^ 
but speciallj assigned to man as a means of nourishment* that 
upon which the labour of the agriculturist is expended,* denotes 
especially the herbs more valuable for man, the vegetables and 
grain crops which he plants in the garden and in the field. 

jnt ^tO — which sows seed, Le. ffeTierates (produces) (Hiph. 
denom.); this addition makes the seed specially prominent, not 
merely as the means of self-pi-opE^tion, but also as a product 
of importance for man's use (ver. 29). For the same reason 
the bearing of fruit is specially emphasised in the case of 
the frees, i.e. the cultivated and wild trees, and shrubs, ini, 
LXX. adds inya'p. 

YTf — Samar. Pent, and LXX. l?i ; l^TO is wantii^ in the 
LXX. I^it tree [[coll.]] which brings forth fruit after its 
kind (that of the tree), in which (fruit) its seed (is for pro- 
pagation) upon the ecurth. 

nKri-?jt j8 not to be connected with VS^Ti* as its position 
shows. Nor does the phrase refer to the h^h growth of the 
trees, which bring their seed forth (Aove the earth,' for tS does 
not in itself strictly express the idea " up above," not even in 
ver. 20, and 3^ also produces seed above the earth. 

Ver; 1 2 extends the distinction of species, which ver. 1 1 
had made only in the case of }?, also to 3fc^. 

ina'pf) — tor which ver. 1 1 has ii'?|»." t'O, often in A.^ Its 

» Ver. 30 ; Dent li. 16 ; Jer. xiy. 6 ; Ps. cvi 20. 

* Ver. 29 ; Gen. ii. 3. « Gen. iii. 18 ; Pb. civ. 14. 

* Dditzscli, KeiL • KnobeL 

* On Wm which pretty r^ulwly occurB only in this very eipreaaicni 
IfU'pi) (w. 12, 21, 25, ch. vi. 20, vii. 14 ; Lev. si. 16, 22, 29 ; Dent. xiv. 
16), and is otherwise quite rare (Judg. six. 24 ; Nah. i 13 ; Job xxv. 3), 
comp. Ewald, 247i. 

' In Gen. i, 6 f, ; Lev. xi. ; four timea in Deut. xiv. ; afterwards in 
Ezet, xlvii. 10; always only with preposition ^ and pronominal suffix. 
By the LXX . translated in ver, 12 (11), xa-rtt yine soJ niti' ifuuimirit ; 
elsewhere in Genesis, xicii yinf (dvrw, nirif, etc) ; in Leviticus and 
Denteronomy, Km t» S/toix avrji. 
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meaning ia commonly defined ae kind or gpedes ; ^ but since 
it ifl not used in the plural, as in that caae one would 
expect,* but only in the eingular, we shall have to conceive of 
it more abstractly aa Mnship, relationship, or rather as spmes- 
differentiation. The derivation is not now clear, and this 
affords a presumption in favour of the antiquity of the word. 
It may very well be placed alongside of ruion, Arab, main, 
0*f\t But the connection would lie not in IHa? but in the 
conception of similarity.* 

Vv. 14-19. Fourth Day and Fifth Work: Creation of 
the luminaries of the sky. 

With them we make the transition to the individual beings 
(p. 49). In the Babylonian account what is dealt with ia the 
preparation of the constellations as stations and images of the 
gods, and the production of the stars, points, lines, phases of 
the moon, and such matters of importance to astronomy.' - 

Ver, 14. TriKO ''i\\ let luminaries come into existence.^ 
"•^Sp, place of light and instrument of light ; ^aar^p in LXX. 
and Aquila.^ Light ia in existence previoualy. Now lumin- 
ous bodies are to come into existence, which, taking up this 
light, i.e. a part of it, into themaelvee, shall at the same time 
r^ulate its infiuence upon the earth. That these luminous 
bodies should have been previously made or prepared, and on 
the fourth day only completed, and regulated in respect of 
their relation to the earth,' is opposed to the text, as com- 
parison of the ''^, of w. 3 and 6, and the absence of the 
article before niitp, show (see p 45). 

* Comp. nn'nraiE'D^, Gen. Tiii. 19. 

'Fried. Delitzsch, ProUgoTnena, 143 f. * Qeseniua, Thetaunit, 778. 
. * In oppodtion to the all^^ borrowing from the Aramaic, aupportecl 
by WeUhaOBea and Giesebrecht, see Lagarde, BUdung der Nomina, 
p.l83f. 

* See Jensen, Kosrtiologie der Babylonitr, p. S90 ff. 

* For the singular ^n\ »ee GeBeoius, 14S. Ta [eee Davies, tiana.' of 
ROdiger's Oeieniui, § 75, Eem. i, «]. 

' t(k in the same sense, in the plural, is ventured upon first by a 
iBle poet, Ps. cKucvi 7 (Tuch). 
"KeU. 
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mjpn — Samar. Pent and LXX. add i y^tan 'yy TKr6. 

vrn — Vav consecutive. With r^ard to no other work ia 
the purpose of its creation stated so explicitly. In the ease 
of organic beings, no purpose at all is mentioned, while in 
the case of the first three works it is indicated by means of 
the names which Qod gave the work. A tacit opposition 
to the. heathen superstition, which attaches itself to the 
stars, ia not to be overlooked. When it is said what they 
are and what purpose they serve, it is also pointed out what 
they are not, and what they do not serva The purpose is 
a threefold one — ' 

1. To divide between the day and the n/ight, ver. I4a, or 
the light and the darkness, ver. 18, and to rule the day and 
the night, ver. IS ; specially the sun is to serve for the nilii^ 
of the day and the moon for the lordship of the night, ver. 
16. Seeing that, according to ver. 4, the interchange of day 
and night was already in existence independently of them, 
this can only mean : They are as leaders to determine and 
rule this interchange. The sun does not make daylight, at 
least not alone, according to the representation ; moon and 
stars do not make the darkness of night ; they lead tbetii 
in (bring them to us). When the sun comes, day must also 
follow ; when the moon and stars come, night must follow. 
They give the time when day or night is to appear, and 
they rule them, especially in respect of their length. 

2. Tkey are to serve ' /or sifftis and for fixed tijnes, and 
for days and years. They are to give signs, partly in an 
ordinary way, e.g. signs marking the regions of the sky, or 
the weather (Del) ; partly in an extraordinary way, e.g. by 
eclipses of the sun and of the moon, the red appearance of 
the latter, the appearing of comets, etc., "which in ancient 
times were regarded as indications beforehand of extra- 
ordinary occurrences, e.g. divine juc^ments"^ (Kn.). 

O'^^o — not times in general, since days and years are 

' Num. X. 2, 10 ; Isa. iv. 6. 

» Joel iii. 3f. [in English Bible, ii. 30] ; Jer. i. 2 ; Matt. xxiv. 29.- 
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farther separately named, but /ixed times, partly festival 
seasons, which often enough are called B1B*p, and were 
regula.ted according to the moon;^ partly weaks, months, 
seasons of the year, seasons of the varioiiB occupations of 
man (agriculture, shipping, etc.), of animal life (e.g. mating 
time, migrating time),^ even of plants, in bo far as these also 
have their times for sprouting, blossoming, and dying.* — 
■For days and years, for the distinguishing, numbering, and 
reckoning of these (Keil). " The days are sometimes short, 
sometimes long, which depends on the sun ; so, too, the 
years, according as they are determined by the moon or 
the sun. — In accordance with this manifold dependence of 
the earth on the sky there is ascribed to the latter a lord- 
ship over the earth in Job xxiviii. 33" (Kn.). — To take 
ongipn nhii^ as a hendiadys* "for signs of the times,"' is 
just as erroneous as to render : " They shall be signs of 
recc^ition of the seasons as -well as of the days and 
years." * 

3. The third purpose is to spread light over the earth, 
ver. 15. This they all do. Tlie giving of heat, because not 
common to all, is not made prominent. 

Ver. 16. In teUii^ of the accomplishment of this work 
the rnvo are divided into the two great luminaries, in which 
again are distinguished the greater and the less^ and the stars. 
By means of this division, connected with the statement of 
purpose, the same end is served as was attained in w. 5, 8, 1 0, 
by the divine assigning of names. The assertion that one here 
misses the giving of names * is not well founded ; it ia found in 
the case of none of the iiidividual beings except man (eh. v. 2). 
— Bearding the lordship, comp. ver. 18 and citations below.' 

' See further, Ps. civ. 19 ; Sirach iliiL 6, 

' Jer. viii. 7. " Knobel, Delitiach. 

*. GeaeniuB, Lehrgebliude, S64. 

' Eichhom, Qabler, OeseniuB, De Wette, Batimgarten. 
• Tuch. ' Gegenius, 133, 2. » Tnch, Sclirader. 

. » Jer. mi 36 ; Ps. cxxsvi. 7 ff. (Pliny, Hitt. Nat. ii. § 12 £. ; CicBM, 
TuKiU. quatit. i 63.) Tuch. 
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n!>PDI3 — against Gieaebreoht, 243, who regards it as a later 
word, see Driver (Journal of Philology, xi. p. 21 5). 

Ver. 17. Qod aei (lit gave) them on to the jlTmament ofUu 
iky, " put them thereon, so that they adhera as if fastened, 
rooted to fixed points or held in determined paths"' (Kd.). 

He whole statement about the stars is made from the 
standpoint of the old childlike theory of the world, which was 
geocentric. It is vain to seek to bring this standpoint into 
agreem^it scientifically with the theses of astronomy. Bnt 
although physically an altogether difTerent judgment most 
be pronounced regarding the heavenly bodies, the account 
still retains its justification. When the consideration is a 
rel^ous one, as here, it is enough to know concerning the 
origin and nature of these heavenly bodies, that they are 
miracles of the almighty creative power of God, and in other 
respects to take them according to what they are for us and 
how they affect us. They serve us according to Gfod's ordin- 
ance in the manifold way stated in the acconnt, and by 
means of this service communicate to ua faith in the wonderful 
harmony of the universe, in the might and wisdom of the 
Creator.' 

Vv. 20-23. The Fifth Day and the Sixth Work: The 
peopling of the water and of the air with animal life. 

As water and sky were in existence before the solid land, 
so also the beings fiUing them are created before the animals 
of the land, being also in respect of their organism lower than 
the more perfect among the land animals. The rankii^ to- 
gether of the animals of the water and air is to be explained 
by the similarity of their elements, viz. fitiidity and mobility, 
and the connected manifold similarity of their organism and 
their propagation. Nothing is said of the material out of 
which they are made. The LXX., indeed, with e^cvya^ha, and 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmaohus with efe/j^aToo, have, in 

1 Comp. Plutarcli, PJac phU. ii. 14 ; , Aratus,PAaCTwm. 10, 230, 274, 351, 
BOO ; tidm^ ixelo affixa, adhaerentitt, in Vlinv, Hist, Nat. ii. § 106, xviii§208. 
* Comp. Ps. viii, xix,, civ. 
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aiial<^ with ttjrtn, ver. 24, Boi^ht to intimate that the water 
animals were brought forth from water material, and have 
also extended this origin to. the aerial animals, taking ^^jn as 
Becond object to ^^1?'!, and 'IB^J'J relatively. But in this they 
undoubtedly are in error. For elsewhere pB* does not mean : 
To bring forth in swarming multitudes, but : To move in 
numbers, to swarm, and can, as a verb of fulness, be joined 
with the accusative.' "For the rest, pB** is an old Semitic 
root, still extant and common in Geez ; in Aramaic, to which 
Giesebrecht assigns it, it has almost ceased to exist. 

T^v — not a nom. adionis, but concrete : Throng, swarm. 
It does not here, as in eh. viL 21, denote merely the smaller- 
animals, but, ver. 21, also the larger ;"Ze( the water swarm, 
with a swarm of living beings (so accents, but probably render 
ivith a swarm, with livirig beings). 

tfin — in the Old Testament not merely the birds, but all 
flying animals (Lev. xL 19 f,). 1^1], Piel, because said of a 
multitude, expressing at the same time " to and fro, up and 
down." 

'3B"?Jf — on the front side, the side of the firmament of 
heaven turned towards ue, i.e. in the air, for which con- 
ception the Hebrew has no special expression ; so farther on 
we have birds of the s%." — D??B'ri ; the LXX, adds : 13 '???. 

Ver. 21. Here, as elsewhere, the account of the carrying 
out defines particulars more precisely than the creation word. 
It diBtinguifihes the P^ of the water into the great M'sn and 
the other beings. T?^, " from pri, to extend, to stretch, denotes 
eloi^ted animal, and while also lised for serpent,* is more fre- 
quently used of the crocodile " and other large water animals,* 
never specially of fishes. These, aloi^ with the other kinds 
of animals living in the water, are designated thus " : And all 

1 GeseniuB, 117. 4 A. 46. Comp. Ex. viL 28 ; Ps. ov. 30. 

* In .4 frequently ; Es. vii. 28 in G ; in Deut., xiv. 19. 
' Vt. 28, 28, 30 ; ch. ii. 19 f., vii. 2, etc. 

* Ex. Til. 9 ff. ; Deut sxxii. 33 ; Ps. ici. 13 
» iBa. xivii. 1, li. 9 ; Pa. Ixiiv. 13, etc. 

* Job viL 12 ; Ps. cxlviii. 7. 
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the (other) living beings whAch stir and move, viherewUh the 
water wot awarmivg, after their kind, 

nt< before %, GeflenioB, 117. 1 A. 2. nvin with the 
article, since Vt^ is detennined by !>3. ^^Tr^, according to 
the Maasoretes, is equivalent to ori^a'O?.' But we do not 
elsewhere find a plural of T?, and doubtless Q^*P is intended 
(B^ because of tu^an).* 

«|]a (]lp — jlyiitg creatwres vnih wings. The expresaion 
inakee prominent the essential mark of the ^ftv, common to 
birds and other flying animals, although 133 i^sv is also in 
use.' 1J3 is not an adjective winged (Del) either here or 
in ch, viL 14. 

Ver, 22. As animate creatures they receive a divine 
benediction, which imparts to them the capacity of pre- 
serving and multiplying themselves by propagation. The 
plants were indeed endowed with the same power, but 
they were not addressed, not at least by means of a special 
utterance. 

That the author assumed that God in every ease created 
only one pair of each species of animals,* cannot be concluded 
from the analogy of man, which is a different case, nor from 
the history of the Flood (ch. vi. 19 f.). "^^e'l. ver. 20, tells 
rather i^inst the supposition. 

Vv. 24-31. The Sixth Day, and the Seventh and Eighth 
Works : Creation of the land animals and of men. 

Ver. 24 f. The earth (the land) is to cause the land 
animals go forth (comp. ver. 1 2), or to bring them forth ; but 
immediately in ver. 25 it is said, as it ia not said of the 
plants, that God made them. This turn of expression 
can hardly be intended to represent the land animals as 
having been made of other material than the water animals 
and the birds (comp. ver. 20). But the author wishes, 
doubtless, by the participation of the earth in their forth- 

* Comp. Gen. iv. 4 ; Nah. ii. 8. * Geeeniua, 91. 1 A. 1. 

* Ch. vii. 14 ; Deut. iv. 17 ; Ps. cilviii. 10 ; coinp. Pb. Isxviii. 27. 

* Knobel. 
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bringing to intomate their lower origin in compariBon with 
that of man. According to other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment,^ the animals are made out of earthy material Just as 
man (eh. iL 7).' 

njn OT3 — divided into three clasBes, wfaicb recur in 
reverse order in ver. 25. — "pr)3,the dumb four-footed animals 
of larger size, inclnding, indeed, also the laiger wild animals,' 
and in poetry used not infrequently of the wild animals, 
but usually, and so also here, the tame cattle, animals of the 
flock * and those used as beasts of burden,' bni, that which 
moves in general (ver. 28 and eh. ix. 3), but specially, and so 
here, the smaller creeping animfds, reptilia, ipTrerov, that which 
without feet, or without perceptible feet, moves along the 
ground ; ' more exactly fi?"]?!? ^'?3t' ^"^ **°8 might also desig- 
nate the Y^f of the water iPeT.8 Between the two classes 
comes D?? "^'O, the animals of the land (fntefn n»n, ij. igj^ 
" wbioh roam about out in the open country, in the fields," 
beasts of prey,^ and all game, 

r^?"^!f? — from the oldest period of the langui^e, in which 
the noun in the construct state ended in t or i,^*> and the 
article was as yet little in use.^^ This mode of speech is 
here chosen as the more solemn, because God speaks. In 
Ter. 26, where the narrator speaks, we have Y^vn nm. — Fu>pi> 
seems to belong to all the three classes, comp. ver. 26, — • 
Bearding the omission of a benediction on the land animals, 
see p. 51. 

Ver, 26 f. As the last and highest of the animate orea-' 
tores, man is created. His creation is indeed thrown together 

' Oh. iL 19 ; Pa: civ. 29 ; Eccles. iii. 20. 

* Oomp. Di<^enea Loertiue, 2. 3. 4 ; Ovid, SfetaiuorptuMei, i. 416 ff., Ifn , 

* (Sen. vi. 7, 20 ; Lev. li. 2, ete. * Gen. ilviL 18, etc 

* Geo. iiiiv. 23, ixxvi, 6. 

* Gen. vi 7, Tii. 14 ; D«iiL iv. 18 ; 1 Kings v. 13, 
' Ver. 26, eh. vi. 20 J Hob. ii 20. 

* Fb. civ. 26. Comp. Lev. xL 46, 44 ; Pb. Izix. 35, 
■ 1 Sam. xvii. 46 ; Ezek. xxix. 6 ; Pb. Ixsix. S, etc. 



"So,too,pB. 1.10, lxxix.S, civ, 11,80; Zeph, ii. 14 ; Isa.In.9. 
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with that of the land animals into one day, and in this 
way a certain connection between the two is acknowledged. 
But much more does the account aim at making pro- 
minent hifi dissimilarity and his high dignity, as contrasted 
with these and all other beings. This is indicated by the 
place as6%Ded him at the end of the whole series, and it 
is expressly stated by the assertion of his divine likeness 
and rank as ruler. Even in the introductory formula the 
importance of this last act is emphasised, since it does not 
continue as' before-: " And God spake, let man come into 
being," but his creation is^ represented as the result of a 
special decision by God. 

nfc^ > — Voluntative. That God speaks of Himself in the 
plural ' is not to be explained from its being a case of self- 
address in which the speaker comprehends himself and the 
one spoken to as a duality of persons," since it cannot be 
proved that such a plural is elsewhere used. Indeed, God 
speaks in the first person singular also when addressing 
Himself.* Just as little allowable is the explanation from 
the custom by which rulers make use of We in their public 
proclamations,' because this custom, which later was common 
in Eastern and Western lands, and in the Eoran is trans- 
ferred to God, was not yet introduced among the Hebrews, 
and in . the OH Testament is met with only in the case 
of Persian and Greek rulers.* . A trinitarian self-distinguish- 
ing of himself by God likewise, cannot in the Old Testament 
be entertained (view of the Fathers and d<^matic theo- 
Ic^iaus). More pertinent appears the supposition that 
God here, as in ch. xL 7 and in Isa. vi 8, speaks in- 
clusively on behalf of the heavenly beings which are round 
about ■ Him.^ '^nwsT? '^O'^, too, would suit this view since 

1 Geeenius, 75-. 6. ' Comp. ch. jti. 7 ; Isa. vi 6. 

• Hitzig on Isa. vi. 8 ; Tuch, H. Sohultz, 

* E.g. ch. ii. 18 ; lea. iisiii. 10. 
' MerceruB, Grotiua, Knobel, et«, 

« Ezra iv. 18 ; 1 Macc. x. 1», li. 31, it. ». 

'Philo, Targuiu Jonath,, Baslii, Ibn Ezra, Gabler.Delitzscli. 
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the' angels as the sons of God have also part in the 
divine nature which is to he communicated to man.^ 
Nevertheless, by nfe^s would then be presupposed a co- 
operation of the spirits in the creation of man, which 
is contrary to the teachii^ of other parts of Scripture.' 
Besides there is no mention of angels elsewhere in A. 
We must therefore explain the matter in another way. 
Let it be considered that to the Hebrew who names God 
in the plural Q'^pjt, God is the living personal combination 
of a fulness of energies and powers. God, therefore, in a 
vmy altogether different hom men, can, though He need 
not, speaik of Himself as We. This resolving of the /into 
We seems to be here employed, not merely on acooimt of 
the solemnity of the moment, in which He speaks out of 
the full feeling of His dignity, but because the matter now 
in hand is the communicating to men of the fulness of 
the divine powers which He unites in Himself. It m%ht 
even be questioned whether, for the author's consciousness 
of God, it would have been tolerable to say ; " God spake : 
I will make man in my im^e." At .least later writers 
would have corrected ife?^u/At 

ens — collective,43tCT&e plural Wi;, On the etymology, 
see ch. ii 7. 

UD?!f3 — in our image, so that man bears the image of 
God, as if he were enfolded or clothed, in it. In connec- 
tion with this it is to be remarked further, that ? as .? of 
the norm is common also elsewhere.* — l3niEyi3, according 
to our likeness, expresses the same meaning, only more 

> Comp. ch. iii, 22 and Pa, viii. 6 with Heb. ii. 7. 

* lea. lUv. 24, il. 13 f. 

' One may compare how in ver. 27 the LXX. leaves out So'fXS and 
ch. V. 1, iz. 6 tranglatea 0*n^K chiZ fn uxita haS, not tw itav, 
althongh elsewhere in Gen. i. ff, it renders D'n^K by i BUt (see also Ps. 
viii. 6 in the LXX), and how Symmachns in ver. S7 divides the words 

■ *E^. Ex. ixv. 40, XXX. 32, 37. 
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abstractly, and is not intended to weaken ud^s,^ but in a 
cuinulatiTe way to make it more expressly prominent 
(see ver. 27). The Oreek and also tbe latin Fathen have 
made a diBtinction here, referring eUmv, imago, to the 
physioal or even inborn, 6/iolairK, aimilitudo, to the ethical 
OT even to the still to be acquired side of the divine image. 
Bat the omissioti of the ) between 'V3 and '13 (only the 
LXX, has Kal) is not favourable to such a distinction. 
In ver. 27 and in ch. ix. 6 only tbe one of these two 
expressions is used, and in ch. r. 1 only the other,' 
That I'D"^ is borrowed from tbe Aramaic,* is unpiov 
able. In respect of its' formation (niDS, nut) and its 
root,* it is good Hebrew, and it ia the only word in 
Hebrew for likeness.' The same holds of "Tj, which in 
Aramaic is unknown in the sense of to rule, and in the 
Tai^um and Talmud only occurs a few times, being there 
taken from the Hebrew. Finally, ^33, ver. 28, a word 
oonmion to the Semitic langnages, is, Stade notwithstand- 
ing, sufficiently attested by 2 Sara. viii. 1 1 , Zech. iz, 
16, and Micah vii. 19, as belonging to the older Hebrew 
vocabulary. 

By reason of their likeness to God, men are to rule 
over, properly to tread upon," the other creatures which dwell 
with them on earth. — DJi? ^^, a collective conception,' equiv- 
alent to D'? '3^ in ch. ix. 2, Ps. viii 9. 

, }^Kn"^Mi — in the enumeration of the animal species 
most surprising. pKn can indeed be used to denote the popu^ 
lation of the earth ;^ but as to understand tiie term here 

1 Umbreit, Dit Sunde, p. 4. 

» Co^ip. ch. T. 3, where also the prepositioiiB are iutenhanged. 

* Wellhausen, OetMMe, L p. 401 [ProUgomena to the Hiitory of Ttrael, 
1886, p. 389]. 

* In Caiiticlea, Hosea^ and Isaiah, 

' ' S EingB zvi. 10, and 'that in the original source. See abo Driver in 
Jmtrml of PkiU^, si. p. 216. 

* Pn. viii. Off. ^ Ewald, 1790. 

» Gen. is. 13, 19, x. 26, xl 1. Hardly for pun Inyi, se« Job lii. 8. 
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will - not suffice as an explanation, for in the enumeration 
one expects a definite class of land animals. Had the 
anthoT, on the other hand, meant that the earth itself was 
to be subjected, as in ver. 28/ he would have been obliged 
to put the words at the end of the verse. Hence the 
reading is corrupt; and although the LXX., the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and Onkelos also have it, we must, with the 
Peshitta,* read: pN" Tm^22i, ver. 25. 

This lordship of man is, however, merely a consequence 
of his possession of the divine image, not that image itself. 
This follows from ver. 28, where it is described as having 
been first conferred upon the creature, made after the image 
of God, by a special blessing of God. The author does not 
definitely express himself as to what is more exactly to be 
understood by the likeness to God. But it is antecedently 
clear — 

1. That , in his view there is comprised in it the whole 
pre-eminence of man above the animal. 

2. That according to him it descends as an inheritance 
of mankind through procreation, ch, v. 1-3, and, like the 
lordship over the animals derived from it, belongs to man in 
general,' not merely to man in the original condition ; and 
that it cannot therefore have been regarded by him as cou- 
nting in a special moral perfection of the first man. 

3. That, — because according to Mosaic doctrine God is 
^ spirit, who can indeed present Himself in this and that 
form of manifestation but has no material shape, and is there- 
fore also incapable of representation by means of any sensible 
^ure,* — in spite of the expression image, the likeness is not 
first of all and pre-eminently to be sought for in the outward 
appearance of man. But if this is so, then the author can 
havQ named man an image of Grod and like to God only for 
the reason, that in his mental endowment (power of thought, 

' KeiL * ClericuB, Hgen, Ewald, Olahaueen, Delitzscb. 

' Ch. ii. 3 ; BO Pb. viii. 6. 

* Ex. XX. 4 ; Deut. IT. 12, 15 ff. ; lea. sxxi. 3. 
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self-coiisciousiiess, freedom of will) and in hie cupocity for 
the eternal, the true, and the good, he had received a divine 
nature and divine powers ; only, indeed, as a copy and in a 
derivative way, but yet so that he, by means of these his 
fundamental divine powers, is prominent above all other 
earthly beings, and fitted to exercise dominion over them. 
In so far as this spiritual (mental) nature gives to bia 
outward appearance, also, a nobility and dignity (beautiful 
form, upright attitude, commanding bearing, noble movement, 
expreseive gesture, keen glance — Kndhel) which distinguish 
him from all earthly creatures, and " before which the 
animals shrink away timid and afraid " (ch. ix. 2, Knobel), 
his bodily form, the expression and the instrument of his 
mind, is not to be separated from bis spiritual (mental) nature, 
and is also certainly, according to the meaning of the author, 
not to he excluded from the conception of possession of the 
divine image. This may be concluded from ch. v. 3 (Knobel), 
where the author uses the same expreseions of the relation- 
ship of son to father, which waa also, of course, a relationship 
of physical resemblanca But, even there, this does not 
exhaust the likeness \ much less in reference to God. 

Moreover, the expression divine image is found in the 
Old Testament only in A (Fs. viii speaks of the same thing, 
using different expressions), and that all later instances of 
its use are dependent on him. Scholastic interpretations 
of the conception are to be found in Ecclus. xvii. 'i ff. (comp. 
Wisd. ix. 2 f.) and Wisd. iL 23. Like these passages, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7, James iiL 9 also ascribe the imt^ to man as man. 
With Paul, however, the conception has grown in depth bo 
as to denote the idea of moral -religious perfection; and 
therefore he speaks of it as something destroyed by sin, 
only restored and restorable through Christ^ To this 
Pauline language the Church doctrine on the subject 
attaches itself, advancing far beyond the Old Testament 
passages which are its original foundation. 
'.CoLiii..lO; Eph. iv. 24 
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" Offence was early taken ^ by the Jews at the biblical 
representatioQ, and so they represented man as created only 
after the image of the angels.^ It is a representation which 
moreover is met with also ia other than Hebrew antiquity. 
According to Lucian,' man was named by the best of the 
philosophers elxiip 0eov ; according to Hermes,* he was 
made ad ima^inem Dei; according to Ovid,' he was formed 
in effigi&m, moderanium cuncta Deorum. Cicero' describes 
men as BiiniUs Deorum, and refers,^ as does also Juvenal,^ 
to their upright position, but also to their mental endow- 
ments. Aratus" designates men a Aio^ yivo^, which 
Paul in Acts xvii 28 broadens into a 0eov yevoi. The 
Pythagoreans taught a avyyeveiap avBpammv irpw ffeow',^" 
but in this connection thought of the soul, as did others 
likewise, e.g. the Platonists, as an effluence of deity, while 
others at the same time afBrmed, to elSo^ avrb 6e^ eoucivai.^ 
Also Phocylides'* names the spirit eUav 6eav" (Knobel). It 
is nevertheless quite evident that, as part of a heathen way 
of thinking of deity which makes God as man, all these 
declarations mean very much less than when made from 
the standpoint of the Bible. 

Ver. 27. Exalted with joy, the author vrith poetic 
inspiration tells the history of the creation of man in three 
rhythmical verse-members (Ewald). The second member 
specially reiterates from the first one point as of great 
importance, the ^<^^; the third supplements the first and 
second in reference to the number of those created. In 
the first and second it sufficed to speak generally of man, 
hence ^ntt ; in the third, on account of the duality of 
' See p. 79 note. 

* E.g. LXX., Syr-jChald. on Ps. ^-iii. 6 ; Saadia on Gen. ii, 6 ; Samar, 
tnns. on Gen. v, 1, ix. 6 ; Pere. ; Kimchi on Qen. v. 1 ; Rashi on Qen. i. 

* J}« Imag. 2a * la Lactantina, Jmsft Viv. ii. 10. 
' Mttamarpkotet, i. 63. ' De Natura Deorwm, L 32. 

' De Ltgibia, i, 9. ' Satirat, xv. 142 S. 

^ Phaenomejia, 5. "* Diogenes Lo^itiua, viii. 1. 19. 

" PhilostratuB, Vila ApoUonii, viii. Y. 
'* Oarm. 101. 
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individuals, onet is ueed. The interpretation, that man was 
first of all created as one, and afterwards remade into two, 
is* not allowed even by the exprefision used. That the 
.declaration of the third verse-memher receives a special 
statement, is only required by the poetic rhythm. 

A male and a female He created them— not : Male and 
female did He create them, as if the number of pairs were 
here left undetermined, for laj and nag^ are not collective, 
and that the author assumed only one pair is evident from 
ch. V. 1 ff.* The question whether mankind comes from one 
or from several pairs, although the subject of lively dis- 
cussioQ in modem science,* as yet however unsolved, and 
sdentifically scarcely soluble at all, did not lie as a matter 
of controversy before the peoples of antiquity. Nor does our 
author make his statement in the form of an autttheeis to a 
divei^ent view (say, by giving prominence to the numeral). 
Although he assumes only one pair, like extra-biblical 
cosmt^oniee, he yet shows by the collective D^*! of ver. 26, 
that with him the emphasis does not at all fall upon this 
point. What he emphasises is that 6od created men in 
His image (and with difference of sex, comp. Matt. xix. 4), 
aiid that in their relation. to God, by their possessing the 
divine im^e, they are all equal. In the rec(^ition of ' this 
position religion itself is concerned, 

iiapJl lar — Although, where adults of both sexes are 
spoken of, we also find in A fiB'Ri J^st,' as a jurist accustomed 
to a sharp definition of conceptions, he makes use, not merely 
with reference to animals, but also with reference to m^i| 
ia every place where he has to deal with the distinction of 
sex without distinction of age, of the expression "OJ for mas.* 

» Otherwise, Tuch,« 24, 39. 

' Gabler, UrgachidUe, ii. 2, p. 41 ; Winer, RwlviMerhiiA,' i. 20 ; 
Zockler, Theologie und Natuneitteruckafi, ii. 768 ff. 

' Ex. xxxv. 29, xiivi. 6 ( especially if older authorities are used. 
Lev. xiii. 29, 38, sx. 27 ; Num. v. 6, vi, S. Comp. Deut. ivii. 2. 

* E.g. Gen. xvii. 10 ff. ; Ex. xii. 48 ; Lev. vi. 11, 22, vii. 6, xxvii. 3 ff. ; 
Num. L a ff. 
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as did also other pre-exilic writers/ and of the expression 
"?P? for femiva? From Arabic and Assyrian, i?J is shown 
to 'be an old Semitic term, which only in Aramaic early 
assumed the specific meaning of ram? But nnpi, from a 
good Hebrew root and a direct antithesis to ""ft, although 
extant elsewhere only in Aramaic, cannot have first appeared 
in the speech of a later i^e which. refined and sought to 
avoid everything gross and sensuaL* 

Ver. 28. They also obtain, a creation blessing, but in 
and with this not merely the power to multiply and fill 
the earth, ver, 22,, but also the power to subject the earth 
itself and the living creatures upon it, to deal .with them 
as masters with the right of property (Ps. cxv. ,16), and to 
make them serviceable to their purposes. Only to increase 
the solemnity of statement, doubtless, is the fuller orp iDlin 
D'^K in the Hebrew text used instead of .">bK7,.ver. 22, which 
the LXX, translate here also. — e'33, see on ver. 26. 

nB'pnn — on the article, see on ver, 21: The animals 
moving on the earth, used to include all the land animals. 

Ver. 29 f. Institution of a fundariiental law for the 
creatures, attaching itself to the right of dominion on the part 
of man, and limiting this, but, on account of its wide-reaching 
significance, introduced as a separate word of God, It 
concerns the sustenance of men and animals. To men Crod 
assigns the seed-bearing herbs and the trees bearing seed- 
fruit.' . , . 

'riru — I giix kereioiih, "dedero."" SE'jrhjTiX, ver. 21. 

y^f — jnt, aovjiiig or scattering seed, unless this Qal, as 

1 Ej. xxiii, 17, xxiiv. 23 ; Deut iv. 16, iv. 19, ivi. 16, ii. 13 ; 
Judg.xxi.llf.; lKingBii.l5( Jer.xx.l5,iix.6. . " 

* Aa Jer. xxii. 22 j DeuL iv. 16. For which we have ne^K in L«v. 
xviii. 22, XX. 13. Comp. Judg, xxi, 11 f. 

'. On the aBBeition that' lat ia the later fonn tot. an earlier iwf, 
see note on Ex. xxiii. IT. " . , - , 

* Against Wellhauaen and Giesebrecht. 
»Seeonver..ll. Comp. ch. ii. 16, ill. 18. 

* Comp. ch. ix. 13, IV. 18, xvii. 20, xsiii; 11, 13. Gespniua, 106.3. 
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the Sphil in ver. 1 1 f., is in fact a denominative from the 
noun JTi} It is, surely, too subtle a distinction to say that 
ver. 1 1 f . speaks of seed yet to be formed, and that here we 
have to do with seed already formed, t^. ripe seed.* As 
sustenance for man the herbs and the trees come into con- 
sideration mainly on account of their seed. 'i;?f*?, see Driver, 
JoumeU of Philology, xl p. 2 1 7 f. 

la ver. 30 the 'nru of ver. 29 must still be the governing 
word, and '"^?f •^l^''. °?^. ver. 29, must be taken parenthet- 
ically.* In the enumeration of the animals, not merely are 
the D,'l} 'Jl omitted, and that with certainty intentionally, but 
also (comp. ver. 24 f.) the fipD?; hardly because the tame 
cattle, living along with man, have a large share in his means 
of sustenance;* rather, they are included in the l*])Kn n'rt.* 
To these animals is given the verdure of the herb, Le, all green 
grass and herb. P^ indicates that ^bv is to he taken here in 
its widest sense,' therefore in a wider sense than in ver. 29, 
and is to include grass, "i^rt ie not used, because it was not 
men,tioned above in ver. 1 1 f. Were KE*^ in ver. 1 1 f. simply 
another expression for grass generally, then we should expect 
its mention here. 

This assignment of food for sustaining life is not exhaustive. 
Water animals are not taken into consideration. Certain kinds 
of food, snch as milk and honey for men, grain for birds and 
land animals, are not mentioned. Only the world of plants 
designated in ver. 1 1 f. is portioned out for use among the 
living creatures of the land (and of the air); and the herbs and 
trees, with their seeds and fruits, are assigned to men, and 
grass and green herbs to the animals. It is a distinction in 
the lump. But the distribution of the world of plants among 
living creatures is not the only point of view under which the 

» Ewald, 122«. » Botkher, NJ^. i. 9 ; Delitzsch. 

* Acccording to Ewald, Delitzsch *, a 'nri] has fallen out before ^DK 
in ver. 30. 

♦ Enobel. ' Delitzach, Comp. ver. 28. 
" See ver, 11, and comp. cli. ii. 6 ; Ex. ii. 25, x. 15. 
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paBBage has to be considered. The omission to mentiou flesh 
as a food for man, to whom ia ascribed, nevertheleas, right 
of domiuioii over the aalmala, leads, in connection mth 
ch. ix. 2 £E, to a deeper thoi^ht, to which the author wishes 
to give expression. The use of Sesh for food costs an animal 
its life. But such slaying of the animals by man for bis own 
use, common as it is in the present arrangement of the world, 
was, according to A, not original, nor in accordance with 
the arrangement of God in creation. The Creator did not 
desire war and the thirst for blood, but peace among His 
creatures. The breaking of this peace of God in the creation 
makes its first appearance with the degeneration of the 
creatures. By the use of the phrase 1?~'^\ in ver. 30, A 
gives it distinctly to be understood ^ that he actually assumed 
the maintenance of this peace of God as existing during the 
earliest age. Accordii^ly, ver. 2 9 f , were intended in especial 
to give to mankind the divine and fundamental law with 
respect to the life of the creatures, and therewith, at the 
same time, a . characterisation of their original condition. 
They, therefore, accomplish the same purpose as has in 
view in his narrative of the garden of God (ch. iL f.).* 

In this belief in a primitive age of paradisaical peace, 
the biblical narrators do not stand alone ; ' even in regard 
to the particular form of their thought here, many parallels 
may be found elsewhere. " According to Plato * and 
Plutarch,^ in the beginning men abstained from the use of 
flesh, because the slaying of animals was r^arded as wrong.' 
So, too, Ovid ^ represents men in the Golden Age as making 
use only ot fetus arboreos and Aerioa, but not of flesh. Vii^il* 
represents even the beasts of prey as originally living on 
vegetable food " (Knobel).* 

' Comp. Gen. vi. 11 ff. » Ewald, Jahrlmdier, ii. 134 ff. * See ch. ii. 

* Dt LegiJnu, vi p. 788. * Sympoi. viii. 8. 3. 

* Diogenes lAertiue, vili. 1. 12 ; Porphyry, AM. iii. 26. 

' JWefaMnorpftowa, xv. 96 ff. ; Fasti, iv. 395 ff. » Oeorgie*. i. 130. 

* On the Persian doctrine, see Spiegel, Er&nuehe Alterihuvitkunde, 
i.45Bf. 
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The poaaibility of such a life, so far as man is concerned, 
ia not a matter of doubt. Although his chewing and 
digestive organs are also equally adapted for the use of 
animal food, yet as a matter of experience it has been proved 
by many examples, down to the case of the vegetarians, that 
flesh food ia not indispensable to him. Among simply living 
peoples the use of flesh was and is less frequent, and there are 
repeated cases in antiquity where the natural horror of the 
shedding of blood retained its full strength.^ Partly historical 
reminiscences of such earlier conditions and customs, partly 
natural sympathy with the suffering creatiu-es, and the inner 
voice declaring that the pursuit of the creatures and use of 
violence t^ainst them cannot be the original will of the 
Creator, serve to support the view to which the author 
gives expression. Just as the interpreters of the higher 
religion represent peace among men,^ especially, too, peace 
between man and tlie animal world,' as the future goal of 
the development, so have they placed also an original condi- 
tion of paradisaical peace at the beginning of things, as a now 
vanished ideal. 

Much more difficult is it to think of snch an original 
condition as regards the sustenance of animals. Numerous 
animal species live at the expense of others. This seems joe- 
Bcribed to them by the construction of their organs and bodies, 
and palaeontological discovery proves that their organisation 
Was of this kind from the earUest times, going back before 
even the existence of man. In consideration of the excessive 
fruitfulness and multiplication of certain classes of animals, 
this application of them to the support of others displays 
itself als even a work of creative wisdom. But of difficulties 
of this sort our author was not yet conscious, still less can it 
be supposed he ever solved them by a subsequent alteration 
of the original organisation of the animals (Gen. vi. 11 £f.). 

> Brabmans, Buddhists, Pythagoreans, Manichaeans, 

s E.g. Isa.: il 4, is. 5 f. J Zech. ix. 10. 

« Hoe iL 20 ; laa. xi. 5-9, Ixv. 25. . . 
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He has eimply, on the presupposition of the ideatity of their 
bodily oi^anieation, assumed in r^ard to some species of 
animals the poesibility of an originally more peaceable mode 
of life and of a subsequent fall into a savage condition. 

Ver. 31. After the conclusion of the six days' work there 
follows the divine judgment of approval, ^^tD 3iD, on this 
occasion applying to the grand totality of all the works, 
because just by the connection of the several parts with 
one another and by their designed correspondence to one 
another does their excellence all the more clearly shine 
forth. 

'?'?'? — not as hitherto a, hut the, as ii the author would 
say, the sixth, and at the same time last of the six days. 
That only «b'B', and not w, has the. article,^ is not a sign of a 
late turn of expression ; - for this linguistic usage ' is found 
in A, juat as in other writings,* only with Di*,* while in the 
ease of; aU other subetfratives A always writes the article.^ 
It therefore by no means belongs. to the time and idiom of 
the ^^^^D "P'?.^ ' '..'',■■■. 

"Ch, ii. 1-3. God appoifits the seVraith day as a holy day 
of rest, because on it He rested from His creative work. 

, Ver. 1. Q»3X — suffix applies equally to '«ni 'BTl. Mention 
is often made in the Old Testament of the army of the sky. 
By the phrase is denoted for the most part the starry host, 
t)ub also the angel bands.® All the elemental powers of the 
sky, as winds,. lightnings, etc., are also God's armies.* " Army 
of the earth," elsewhere not common and here si^ested by 
the phrase "army of the sky," denotes that for which ^6D 
)n«n ifi elsewhere used." All .beings, of the sky and of the 

> Ch. i. 21, 28 is different. ', ■ ■ . 

* Wellhausen, OeediielUe, i. 402. * GeBeniue, 126, 5 A- 1. 

* Ex. IX. 10 ; Deut v. 14 • Lev. six. 6, xxii. 27. 
' Ch. ii. 3 J Ex. xii. 16. 

"Gen. viiL 6; Ex. sxviii. 10, 18 ff., xixix. 11 ff., iivi. 9, xxix. 19, 

39, 41 i Lev. viiL 22 ; Hum. xiviii. 4, 8, etc. - 

' See also Driver in JounuU of Philology, vol xi. (1682), p. 229 f. 

* 1 Kings siii. 19. Comp. Josh. v. 14f. » E.g. '^a. du. il. 
" Comp. Isa. xxxiv. 2, and the circumlocution in ffeh. ix. 6. 
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earth, even those that are not expressly mentioned in ch. i, 
are here comprehended. 

Ver. 2. And God ended Sis work on the Bevertik day. — 
The easier reading "B'B'n for T??'C,' preferred by Houbigant, 
Ilgen, Pott, Olshausen, Bndde, is undoubtedly a correction. 
»ji'ap can at most have arisen from iw by a scribe's error. 
The difficulty of the 'yatPn, however, cannot be overcome by 
taking ?yy as pluperfect,' which offends against grammar. 
Bather it must be assumed that in the intention of the 
author, otherwise than in ver. 1, nps means not to make 
ready, but to make an etui of a thing,' or to be done with* and 
that at the same time the divine rest is thought of as the 
proper completion of the creation work.* The striking ont 
of the second clause of ver. 2 and the second clause of ver. 3 
as later additions,' which makes the author's statement amount 
to this, that not until the seventh day did God make His last 
work, man, is a violent proceeding, which also fails to remove 
the contradiction that according to the first clause of ver. 3 
the seventh day is to be a holy day, and imputes to the 
author a thought which no Jew, especially after the time 
of Deuteronomy, could ever have entertained. 

And God rested on the seventh day from all His work 
which He had made. — By rest one must not understand that 
which in Dogmatics is called the sustaining activity of 
Glod, for this the Old Testament elsewhere conceives of not 
as rest, but rather as continued production, as constant 
upholding of the world by God's almighty power.^ Had 
the author intended this, he would simply have said : " God 
rested from His work," not ; " rested on the seventh day 
from His work," which surely cannot possibly be thought of 

1 Samaritan Pentateuch, LXX., Peehitta, Book of Jubilees, Bereehith 
rabba c. 9 ; comp. Jerome, Qiute^t. 

* Calrin, Drusiufl, Eichhom, Gabler, Roaenmuller. ' Num. iviL 25. 

* Somewhat as n^3 with jp, Ex. xxxiv. 33 ; Lev. svi. 20 ; 1 Sam. 
X, 13 ; or n"3S?ri, Ex. xiL Ifi. So Vater, Tuch, KnobeL 

* Bashi, Delitzsch, Keil. ' Wellhausen, see above at p. 52. 
' See also John v. 17. 
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aa a day Btretching on in infinitum. Ou the contrary, in the 
view of the author, the day of rest falls between the days 
of the original creative labour and the time of sustaining 
activity, and is the point of transition from the one to the 
other. The interchange of labour and rest, of the going 
forth out of self and the retiring back into self f^aiu, is 
thus placed within God Himself,^ Anthropomorphic as it 
sounds, this view has yet so far its justification in that, if 
one is to apply at all thd catf^ory of time to the divine 
acting, and speak of a conclusion of creation, then there 
must have been a moment of time in which God could 
look back with self-satisfaction upon the finished creation, 
and in which He rested, not in general, but from His work 
as Creator. That this time is defined precisely as a day, is 
the necessary consequence of the transference of the week- 
cycle to the divine activity. 

Ver. 3. God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it — 
that is not later on, say in the time of Moses, but just 
then, on the seventh day ; nor as if then already He had 
given to men a command for the hallowing of the day, for 
the command with regard to this is first given to the 
Israehtes under Moses,^ and of a pre-Mosaic Sabbath 
observance of the day nothing is known. Moreover, of a 
celebration by the angels in heaven^ the author says no- 
thing. But the meaning is : God then pronounced a special 
blessing on this day, ordained that happy consequences attach 
to its celebration, and hallowed It, i.e. made it a holy day, 
taken out from among the common days and devoted to God, 
having a special relation to the holy God.* It is, indeed, 
however, with reference to the institution of the celebration 
of the Sabbath under Moses ^ that notice is here taken of this 
by the author. 

1 Comp. Ex. xxxi. IT for a yet more material expression. 
' Ex. XX. 9, xxxi. 12 ff., ixxv. I ff., xvi. 22 ff. 
* Book of Jubilees c. 3. * Comp. lea. Iviii. 13. 

' Ex. xxxi. 17, II. a. On the subject, see Ex. xx. 10 f. 
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rA\t>^ tea — since the usage of the language required not 
n3K?p »T3, but fiJ^vP >^^, while at the same time the making 
of the work was to be designated as creative, this coUooation 
of words naturally su^ested itself : ^ which Se had created in 
making, nib"?? does not, as Enobel supposes, mean " being 
active," 

The formula '3i 2iv 'ill ifl wanting, not, as it were, because 
thlB day is to be designated dies sine vespera, an endless day,' 
whereby it would lose its charadter as type of the human 
Sabbath ; but, because the narrative is at an end, there is do 
transition made to a further day, and even it« designation 
as the seventh day has been already (ver. 2) anticipated. 
Besides, seeing that the Sabbath is reckoned from evening to 
evening, the above formula would not be altogether suitable. 

Yer. 4a. A subscription to this section, not a super. 
scription to the second section, as many," even critical 
expositors,* have assumed, in accordance with the Parashoth 
and verse division, 

r.npin — only found in the construct plural ; in respect 
of form correspondii^ to Arabic iJiy', means properly 
begetting, but not ?wmen adionis, but, as also the invariable 
plural form shows, a concrete word, what is begotten.^ There- 
fore, in the common usage of the langu^e, as a plural 
in. the construct state before a personal name, it means 
iegettingi, ie, family, future generaiion, and then, in super- 
scriptions, naturally also genealogy, a history of the race 
springing from anyone ; ' in the LXX. yevfTf;, yeveaeiv, 
^ifiXtK yevea€a<t. Placed before the. name of a thing, as 
here, the word can be used only in an improper sense ^ as 

» Ewald, 285a iSyntax of Hebr. Lang, of O.T., Edin, 1879, p. 72], 
' DelitzBch following Augustine, Confeesianx, at the end, 
^ Hengatenberg, Baumgarten, Kurtz, Hofmann, Eeil, etc, 
* Tuch, de Wette, Hupfeld, 

' Like tte somewhat differently constructed Geez word taukdd', 
Uwledd', tuledd', pL tetvUddt. 

« Oen. vi. 9, ixv, Ifl, xxxvii. 2, 

' Zeph, ii. 2 ; Job xxiviii. 28 f. ; Isa. Iv. 10. 
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equivalent to FortTibringin^s, the thin^, beings, etc., broi^ht 
forth by (in) heaven and earth at the time o£ their 
creation (Q— as in ver. 1). There is no necessity for the 
conjecture ^ that a singular rnbin is to be read with the 
meaning descent, as in the Targum of the Ketbubim, and that 
all this half verse is a late interpolation. 

A formula of this content, however, is now seen to be 
more suitable for the section, ch. i, 1— ii. 3, than for the 
second section, ch. ii. 4 ff., whieb, at least in its present 
condition, contains only fragments of a history of creation, 
but in the main contains something entirely different. No 
one can term " what happened to the heavens and the earth 
after their creation " (KeU) 'wni 'f^ nn^n. Besides, ch. ii. 4 ff. 
does not relate at all what further happened to the heavens 
and the earth, but how man came to be, and what befell 
him. It is to be added, that the formula everywhere in the 
Pentateuch, not excluding Gen, x. 1, is to be traced to A, 
not to (7, to whom the second section belongs ; also that in G 
the usual expression is not kt3, but fifc-y and i?). But if the 
formula in respect of expression and meaning belongs to the 
first section, it can be only a subscription to this section.' 
But, again, the formula is found elsewhere in A only as 
superscription, and as subscription it would in .^'s com- 
position come into immediate contact with the superscription 
ol ch, V. 1." Therefore it must be assumed* that ch. ii. 4a 
was in A's book superscription to. ch. i, and was only made 
the subscription by S, in order by it to separate the first 
section from the second,^ or to bind the one with the other,* 
and a?oid the appearance of its being the superscription, to 
the whole Pentateuch.^ One can only maintain that the 
formula is unsuitable as a superscription before ch. i. 1 if 
ch. i. 1 is itself a superscription, which it is not. But after 

^ Lagarde, Orientalia, ii. 38 ff. 

' Stihelin, Ew«ld, Belitzsch, Hoelemann, 

* Schroder, Studien zwr Kritik d. bibl. UrgeadUiAle, p. 39. 

* Ilgen, Pott, Schumann, Enobel, Schrader, etc 

' Schrader. * Knobel. ^ Delitzach, Noldeke. 
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what has been said above at p. 54 f., it is on the whole more 
probable that it was B who gave its present form to ch. i 1 
after the removal of that superscription. Support is given 
to this hypothesis by the miniBCule n in Dinnni, which we 
may hold originally had s critical significance,* The text of 
ch. i. 1 would then in A have run ae follows : O'v^n Jirmn nw 
DTiSt Dtpaa n??1.' 

In no case, however, does ver. ib belong also to this 
subscription,' but ver. 45 is the b^inning of the second 
section.* For the words of this second clause of ver. 4 
would be quite superfiuous alongside of 0>p3na. Here then 
already begins the linguistic ust^e of the second section : 
niSPJI for (*i3, and arhn '» for Q'ni»K. Instead of d:pb^ jn? 
(Ps. cxlviiL 13), A has always n?v1 ^'^P^l^- Finally, Di'a 
also, meaning when? in the mouth of one who has just told 
of the creation in six days, would be awkwardly chosen, 
whereas it gives good sense in ch. v. 1 ? 



2. The Creation op Max, His Original Condition aitd 
Fall, II. 4fc-IIL 24; from 0. 

1. It IB at once evident that these chapters form one 
connected section. Man in the garden of God (ch. il) is 
driven out of it (ch. iii.). The prohibition of the tree of 
knowledge in ch. ii, is in ch. iil. disobeyed by man. The 
tree of life, mentioned cursorily in ch. ii. 9, is in ch. iii 
22, 24 described according to its full significance. The 
condemnation to hard labour in the field (ch. iii 17-19) is 
the antithesis to the easier lot described in ch. ii 15 f. 
Ch. iii. 19, 23 points back to ch. ii. 7; and ch. ii 25 

^ Tuch. ' Comp. the similar conBtmctioB of ch. y. 1, 

3 Ewald, Delitzsch, Hupfdd, etc 

* Enobel, Bunsen, Schrader, Noldeke. 

' Also ch. ii 17, iii. 5. « Schrader. 
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prepares for ch. iii 7, 10 f., 21. To this we must add the 
similarity ol repreaentation and langiu^e, of which after- 
wards, and especially the use in both chapters of the double 
name Jahve-Elohim. 

But it is equally certain that here another narrator than 
the author of the first section gives his account. 

(a) The first section ^ves a complete picture of the 
creation of the world. Here, on the other hand, the nar- 
rative makes a new commencement, goes back to the time 
when there were as yet no plants, animals, or men, and tells 
of their creation. Its chief interest certainly is in man ; in 
the creation of other beings only in so far as they stand in 
relation to man. Hence it has been supposed that tlie 
intention is only to supplement the preceding section and 
explain more fully, and from other points of view, something 
of what is there said. But, in truth, the second does not 
merely supplement the first, but also deviates from it Man 
appears here, not merely in respect of worth, but also in 
respect of time, as the first of the creatures. The animals 
are created originally for him, and even the plant world seems 
not to have been there before him (ch. ii 6-7). There is 
therefore a different order in the creation of beings (see 
ch. ii 19). There is deviation also in the remarks about 
the dryness of the earth previous to the bringing forth of 
the plants (ch. ii 5), about the earliest form of man's food 
(cb. iL 16 and iil 18), and about the creation of the woman 
(eh. iL 21 ff.). So, too, the original condition of man is 
otherwise described here than in ch. L 29 f. These varia- 
tions, indeed, are only in regard to subordinate matters, 
whereas in r^ard to the main point, the nature of man and 
his relation to the Creator and to nature, essential agreement 
is manifested. But even in matters of secondary importance 
one and the same writer does not so contradict himself, and 
the deviations are in fact a proof of the presence of another 
narrator. 

The many attempts, on the presupposition that there was 
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but ODe author, to combine both accouiite/ reat upon inad- 
missible ex^eaia* It is not even to be granted that the 
second narrator presupposed the narrative of the first, and 
only wishes to supplement it.' A Bupplementer would have 
introduced his new matter into the scheme of the six days' 
work, and would not have reported anything in conflict with 
the first report without explaining how the two are to be 
made to agree.* Also in this case we should have expected 
to find express or impUed allusions to the first section ; but 
B«ch show themselves nowhere, except in the use of ^^'P* '", 
afterwards to be referred to. 

(b) Again, the mode of representation and the language 
point to another narrator. Instead of the dry style of the 
first section, which calls attention only to matters of chief 
importance, we have here a more lively style of narrative, a 
more highly coloured delineation, which enters into accessory 
circumstances and causal connections, and thoi^ht which is 
richer and deeper, conjoined with an exceedingly naive way of 
speaking about God : " God factions men and animals, breathes 
Hfe into man's nostrils (ch. ii 7, 19), takes a rib from his 
body, and doses up Hhe opening (ch. ii 21), builds up the rib 
into a woman (ch. ii. 22), plants the garden (ch. iL 8), takes 
man and sets him down in it (ch. iL 15), brings the animals 
to man (ch. ii 19, 22), vmlks in the coo! of the evening 
(ch. iii. 8), speaks as if jealous of man (ch. iii. 22)."' For 
the divine creating, not K^3, but <^^'J- or "^T,, is employed ; 
for the animala, not r»}^ rfln, but rribri njn (ch. iL 1 9 f., 
iiL 1, 14), like nnfcTT n'te (ch. ii 5), nnferi ±y {ch. iL 6, iii 18). 
Other expressions for which onr author shows a preference 

: * Haese, Enideckungat, i. 85 ff. j Rinck, Einheit der motaixhen SckBpf- 
vngtbericMe, 1832 ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, i. 92 ; Ewald, CompotUion dur 
Qenaii, p. 1925 Ranie, VntermchuTigen iiher d. Pentaievch, i. ie4if.; 
KurtZ) BeHrSge zw Vertheid. der Einheil dea Pentatevehi, 1844 ; Hoelemann, 
SinheU der beiden SehdpfuagibeniihU, 1862, etc. See Tuch. 

' See notes on the passagea. ' Tuch, Delitzscb,* etc 

* Hupfeld, DU Quklen der Oerun), p. 125. 

•■Knobel. 
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elsewhere, not UBital in A, are, e.g., oyani "waj^* 'Rw" 
nM» no,* i^Mty,^ eHs^b ^p^ yof,^ na-in na-in.s 

Specially Important is the diviae name that prevails 
throughout, nw, which A never uses till Ex. vi 2, but 
which C doubtleBS employs throughout. Certainly Jahve 
does not here appear by itself, as it does elsewhere in C, but 
always * in the combination D'n?K nin;, which occurs elsewhere 
in the Hexateuch only in Ex. ix. 30. But this expansion of 
the '" by means of DTibt* ifl probably first due to ^. A 
sufficient reason why C should himself have here written 'k '" 
cannot be perceived. The suggestions, that the name 'k '", 
because fuller, is at the same time more holy, and therefore 
appropriate to Paradise;''' or that in the paradisaical state 
Elohim and Jahve still coincided, and first separated from one 
another in the history of fallen mankind,^' are based upon ideas 
that are obscure ; and the assumption that by adding '** to the 
% an intimation of God's saving activity, already b^;inning 
in Paradise, is intended,'* is contradicted by other passf^es 
in Genesis, where the case being similar 'm stands alone 
without '" ■ Nor was there any occasion tor C emphat- 
ically to give prominence, by means of the added '«, to the 
idea that Jahve actually and in truth is God." But B, who 
brought into their present combination the first and second 
sections, had certainly a reason for writing '« ''. If the first 
passive vrith Elohim was followed by a passage with Jahve, 
every reader would stumble over it, and look for some special 
reason, while really there was none. The combination 
of names obviates this difficulty by showing that Jahve is 
the same as the previously named Elohim.** For this 

' Ch. ii. 23 (xviii. 32, xxix. 34 f., iix. 20, ilvL 30). 

» Ch. iii. 17. » Ch. iii. 11. * Cb. iii. 13. 

' Ch. iii. IB, 17. « Ch. iii. 24. ' Ch. iii. 17. 

»Ch.iiLl6. 

» In the LXX. in chs. ii. 6, 7-9, 21 f., iii. 22, we have only nvhit- 
'• Hupfeld, Dm QwUen der Genetit, p. 124f. 
" F, W. Schulte, Die Schepfuv^igackichte, Gotha, 1865, p. :,79. 
i» Keil, ComTMnlar." p. 00. '» 1 Sam. vi. 20, vii. SZ, 2r'. 

" Tuch, Knobel, Delitzach, Kuenen, OnderOTefr,' p. 311 

DILLHANN. 1, 7 
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purpose, no doubt, it would have sufficed to join the names 
together in the first few verees ; but if the use of the double 
name had beeu confined to the b^inning of the section its 
uniform character would have been dami^ed. For the Jshve 
flections that follow, such a combination was no longer necee- 
aary, although the LXX. continues xipwi 6 $toi down to 
ch. ix. ; mostly in the passages of C for '", sometimes also in 
those of A for D'n!>K. 

As S has added 't< to '■<, he has also probably taken away 
aomething from the account of the Creation,' and, on the other 
hand, interpolated ch. iii. 20. Ch. ii 10-16 is also probably 
a subsequent addition (see notes there). 

BeusB ' affirms that the whole passage belongs to another 
author than C, because of the double name 'm '"•, of which we 
have spoken above, and because the position of the passage 
in its present place rests, he thinks, upon a misunderstanding.* 
On the other hand, Budde * thinks that oh. ii f. is made up 
from two different representations of the history of Paradise 
Mid the Fall, one of which (/') called God Jabve, while the 
other (J^) used the name Elohim, and contained the insertion 
of the tree of life, wanting in the first ; and that thus the 
wrha '" is to be explained. But ch. iv. 25 is scarcely 
sufficient to prove the existence of a •/* who wrote Elohim ; 
and sufficient reason is not forthcoming for the assumption 
that, in the composition of the passage, two wriiten documents 
were used and welded togetha:. 

2. Besides being written by a different author, this section 
is also in respect of contents and purpose very different from 
the first. In its first half, ch. ii, it also, indeed, treats of 
the Creation, at least of organic heinga, and it is therefore 
well styled the second creation history, or better, since man 
constitutes its middle point, the history of man's creation. 
But even throughout this first half, the second half, ch. iii., 
is already in view, namely, the narrative of the fall of man 

1 8«e note« on ch. ii. 6f. ' GetckidUe da AT. ^ 21& 

> In regard to this Bee p. 100 f. * Die biU. UrgetdiuJUt, p. 333 f. 
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and its consequences. In orde!r to show the signi£c8nc& 
of this fall, the author was obliged iirst to describe the 
original condition of man ; and also, because he was unable 
to presuppose another account of it (see § 1), to deal so 
far at least with Creation as was indispensable to explain 
the relation in which primitive man stood to nature and 
to the Creator. Thus the two halves of his account were 
due to an internal necessity. That he should besides give 
consideration to things such as marriage and the origins of 
language and of clothing, which have no necessary connec- 
tion with his main theme, occasions no surprise, because these 
things do still belong to the sphere of the original relations 
of man, and such a treatment of the subject is quite in 
keeping with the free wide survey, for which the author 
everywhere else shows predilection. His own proper aim, 
namely, the explanation of the fall of man, he none the less 
keeps steadily in view. 

In appearance he gives only a narrative ; but it is easily 
observed that it cannot be a narrative of an ordinary kind. 
For it gives answer to certain difficult questions which think- 
ing men in all agee have put to themselves, and wiU ever 
continue to put, and just thereby announces itself to have 
originated out of reflection upon these questions. A properly 
historical account of the subject of which it treats, cannot at 
all be expected. The historical reminiscences of mankind do 
not by any means reach back to the beginnings of national 
history, still less, then, to the earliest history of the first men. 
Important external events, highly influential in the history 
of man, are forgotten ; how then should an occurrence, so 
purely in the mental sphere as the one here imder considera- 
tion, be preserved and transmitted by human memoiy t 
Besides, there would be poor guarantee for the truth of 
this narrative if, like that of all other bistuy, it had to be 
founded upon the credibility of a chain of external tradition. 
We shall therefore see in our author's narrative something 
more than an ordinary history. There are certainties quite 
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other than those acquired by Benee perception or from 
hearsay. There exists in the spirit of man, so soon 
08 he attains a certain matnrity, an unavoidable necessity 
which compels the formation of opinions regarding r^ons 
and themes on which experience sheds no light. One of 
these themes concerns the beginnings and primitive history of 
his race. Man's tboughte regarding this and similar subjects, 
because concerned with past events, take narrative shape, and 
spread and are communicated in narrative form. Among all 
ancient civilised nations, narratives concemii^ the beginnings 
of mankind are to be found. That also now before us is not 
to be understood otherwise. It likewise rests fundamentally 
on thoughts which the reflection of the Hebrew people, or of its 
■wise men, constructed in r^ard to these primeval matters. In 
60 far it stands upon a level with the corresponding " Myths " 
of the ancient peoples (see § 4). And yet between it and 
them there is an essential diflerence. In such narratives as 
go beyond common experience, everything depends upon the 
grounds and presuppositions upon which they are planned 
and based. Where God is apprehended according to His 
true nature, it is possible and inevitable that right thoughts 
about the original nature of man be formed. Ou the sure 
foundation of that knowledge are reared not mere ingenious 
myths, but truths which approve themselves to faith (belief) 
and turn for acceptance to faith. What the author here 
presents are truths of faith in the form of narrative, and 
the chief importance lies in the thought contained in the 
narrative, not in the externalities of the circumstances and 
occurrences. Only because and in so far as these thoughts 
have their inner necessity and truth, is the history also true ; 
not conversely. In the sense of an ordinary history, the 
narrative is never once elsewhere referred to in the Old 
Testament, not even in Hoa vi 7 and Job xxxL 33. 

The author has not simply by mistake transformed into 
a narrative, and placed at the beginning of hie work, a 
psychological-ethical myth about a daily repeated occurrence, 
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namely, tbe traoBition of man from the happy ^norance of 
the child to the stage of moral consdousnese and freedom, 
and the loss of childlike happiness consequent thereupon 
(Reuss). Such a view ia disproved already by this, that if 
the allied myth were stripped of all the references to primi- 
tive man, the first creation and Paradise, with which it is 
now interwoven, there would be nothing left worth speaking 
about. 

3. If the coniiection of thought in the narrative be 
examined, we find its starting-point to be the mysterious 
fact, that man, althoi^h related to God, capable of attaining 
that which is highest, and advancing ever further in the 
domination and penetration of all thii^ outside of himself, 
is nevertheless subject to iiinumerable sufferings, evils, and 
hardships ; that especially, although filled with an ineradicable 
longing after an enduring happiness, he yet never reaches 
this good, on the contrary, just like other earthly beings, 
becomes a prey to death and decay. 

The contradiction which is involved in this has in all 
[^es led men to the surmise that such could not have been 
the original state of things. It was easy also to observe 
that those evils in the course of history rather increased 
than diminished, and that men were happier when the con- 
ditions of life were simpler. From this starting-point there 
arose among the peoples in general the belief in a Golden ^e 
in the early times of man, the particulars iu each of them 
being depicted in various ways, according to their peculiar 
geuiuB. But in the Mosaic religion new elements of know- 
ledge were added, to result in giving to such surmises a 
firmer foundation. One is the knowledge of the one good 
and holy God, who can have created everything, therefore 
also man, good only. On this ground A likewise (p. 87) 
entertained the idea of an original better condition of man- 
kind into which deterioration only gradually found entrance 
(Gen. vi. 11 f.). A second is the conception of the evils of 
life as the consequences and punishments of human sin, — 
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a conception which aa a feeling more or less clear pervades 
the peoples generally, but among the Israelites forms a 
central pillar of their whole religious system. 

In view of this connection of sin and evil, the safTeringa 
of men cease to be wonders (Job v. 6 f.), and the hard 
enigma is solved in an apparently satisfactory way, but in 
reality only in order immediately to make room for a new 
question. For if the e^ils are universal, because sin also is 
universal, then we have just to ask again how this latter 
came to be possible. Commonly men were satisfied with 
the answer that shortcoming (smning) is inseparable from 
the weakness or earthly fleshly nature of man.* But, then, 
for those who pressed deeper, the difficulty came into view, 
that with this natural imperfection of man the goodness of 
God, who created everything good,* and the h^h moral task 
which religion set before men," were not altogether recon- 
cilable. Moreover, to one reflecting on these things the 
observation soon occurs that every man within the range of 
historical experience is bom in circles which are already 
infected with sin, and, being exposed from his earUest 
experiences* to the influences of the evil developed among 
mankind, is also in the struggle with the evils of life all the 
more accessible to its seductive power. There exist* an 
unbroken connection of baneful influences going backward 
from generation to generation. 

If, therefore, we wish to obtain an understanding of the 
origin of sin and of the corruption that follows it, and, along 
with that, an understanding of the essential nature of the 
same, we must go back to the beginning of the whole 
development. It is a result of this reflection, and not of a 
mistake, that our narrative places the origin of sin and 
its consequences in the history of the first man. If in ^ 
the better primitive period stretches through the whole of 

» Ps. ciiL 14 ; Job iv. 17 ff., iiv. 4 ff. 

' Gen. i. 31 ; Eccles. vii. 29. * Ler, sU. 2 ; Ei. an. 20. 

* Gen. viii 21 ! Ps. li. 7 : Job xiv. 4. 
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the first age, and the causes of the corruption that tiually 
enters are not explained, G goes still further back, and 
represents the great change as entering in ah'&adj', in the 
case of primitive man, soon after Ms origin. The change 
described liee, it is true, outside the range of all historical 
knowledge ; but the author tells about it scarcely more 
than what follows from the nature of the thing itself and 
from the experience that is ever repeating itself, and thug 
lends to his delineation the charm of most perfect simplicity. 
Certainly, in his description of what took place, he could not 
dispense with external accessories. But, exactly fitted to serve 
as such, there came to him the legends from the East (see § 4), 
familiar doubtless before now to his nation, about an abode of 
the gods, and a wonderland filled with all manner of divine 
blessingB (good things). To them he attached himself, or 
rather, he took these and wrought into them his own thoughts. 
His representation is this. Man is, indeed, by nature a 
double being, on the one side earthly, created out of the 
earth and belonging to the earth ; on the other side, animated 
by the breath of God, and capable of hearing God's voice and 
of doing His wUl. But, nevertheless, he is not destined for 
the earth, but for life with God, and for sharing in the divine 
blessings ^ood things), and he is placed on the straight way 
which leads to their attainment. God did not leave him to 
bia own self and to the earth, but placed him in the garden, 
which God Himself frequents, and where in the fruits of the 
trees the divine blessings (good thii^s) beckon him. There, 
too, he has, indeed, to be up and doing; but ha knows 
nothing there of hindering and hurtful things. Like a 
child, he knows as yet no difference between good and evil, 
and is in undisturbed peace with himself and outward nature. 
That it could be otherwise, he has as yet no presentiment. 
It is the condition of innate, immediate goodness, not of 
highest moral perfection, but still less of childish, half-animal 
want of discernment. But in this immediate goodness he 
can and should not remain. God forbids him to eat of the 
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tree of the knowledge of good and evil, on the pain of loss of 
life (in the garden of God). What is thus given expreesioa 
to is not merely the thought that intellectual advance and 
increasing culture bring with them the loss of original 
happiness and a host of evils;^ tor what is lost is here not 
the mere happiness of children, but residence in the garden 
of God, and what is won is not cidture, but the feeling of 
separation from God and an evil conscience. Moreover, we 
have not here to do with knowledge generally (see ch. ii. 17); 
nor can God seriously refuse to man intellectual development, 
just as little as He can refuse moral development, since He 
has implanted in him the instinct for both. A mere intro- 
duction to ch. iv. 17 fT., this section cannot and does not 
profess to be. The tree is called, it is true, tree of knowledge, 
because its fruit, when eaten, opens the eyes of the eater 
(ch. iii. 7), just as the tree of life by its fruit communicates 
life. But behind this mythological magical communication 
lies another, which is mental and accomplished by means of 
the prohibition attached to the tree ; and we have no reason 
to assume that the subtle-minded author should have 
remained unaware of this. For the prohibition must, under 
all circumstances, become the means and occasion of an 
advancing moral culture of man, in so far as it points him 
the way to obedience towards God, i.e. to goodness (Mic vi 
8) and to what is salutary, and therewith at the same time 
draws the line, outside of which for him b^n wickedness 
and evil. So soon as the temptation to eat approaches him, 
there begins also in him the determining of self for obedience 
or disobedience, for good or evil, and therewith knowledge of 
the antithesis. And so in either ease, the tree becomes for 
him in the higher spiritual sense a tree of knowledge ; he 
wins by it insight into the nature of good and evil. But, 
certainly, it is only if he decides for obedience that he 
remains with God, therefore also in the garden of God ; 

^ Wellhausen, Gesckichte, i. 344 f. [see ProUgomena to the History of 
Jtrael, 1885, p. 301 tf.]. 
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otherwise, be relieB upon himself, and puts himself in opposi- 
tion to God, and thereby loses the peace possessed in God's 
presence, and the right of access to the tree of lifa 

Up to this point man ia presented as he comes from the 
hands of the Creator Himself. Even the possibility of evil 
is, with his freedom, implanted in him, though not its 
necessity ; on the contrary, by means of his pure nature he 
is drawn toward God and toward good. The distinction of 
sex, too, belongs to his original nature ; as man and woman 
may be helpful to one another on the way to goodness, tbey 
may also become seducers of one another to evil But now 
the realisation in man of that possibility of evil is his own 
act, an act of bis freedom, and as such not capable of further 
explanation. Only the paths which lead him to this act, 
■fundamentally those same paths which ever and ^ain lead 
from innocence into sin, are capable of delineation. He does 
not wantonly fall into sin, but in thoughtlessness and under 
delusion. Evil, cunning thoughts approach him. It is com- 
monly under the pressure of some attractive external charm 
that he allows these to rise within him. In the ease of man 
as he appears in history, in whom sin has already become a 
power, such delusive external attractions are never wanting. 
For the iirst man an individual, belonging like himself to the 
world of sense, becomes the or%inator of the evil thought, 
and, in accordance with the way of thinking of antiquity, 
which saw in the serpent a weirdly sinister being, 
demoniacally sly, the serpent here serves the necessary 
purpose. It is in consequence of man's weakness and short- 
sightedness that he allows to this charm beside him greater 
influence than to the command of God. By cherishing the 
evil thought, the impulse toward a false independence and 
the longing after the forbidden good are set loose. The fruit 
of the forbidden tree seems to him, the more he considers it, 
the more desirable, and before he is aware he commits the 
deed. Pirst of all, it is the weaker woman who yields to 
the attraction of sense, but all the more easily does the man 
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MIow her example. Creaturely preeumptioa and the short- 
Sigbtedneas of eense have led them to disregard God and to 
become disttuatfal of Him. 

By Buoh departure from obedience to God, man now 
obtained the full consciousness of bis ability. He thus made, 
indeed, a certain advance (ch. ilL 22) upon the position of 
mere innocence, and gained from it the advantt^ of full 
knowledge of good and evil, at first hand. But this was not 
the advance desired by God, but that which was repugnant 
to God; and punishment follows upon bis heels, for the 
violated ordinance of God turns against him, hindering and 
disturbing him in all his ways. At variance with God, he 
experiences forthwith the discord in his own being. Shame 
awakens, and the feeling of guilt makes him uneasy. Fnlling 
away from God, he falls a prey to his creaturely periBbableneea. 
He must exchange the garden of God for the bare earth. 
Instead of peace he has diBcord and strife ; instead of blissful 
happiness, toils, sufferings, and sorrows ; instead of the possi- 
bility of enduring life, the certainty of death. He sees now, 
indeed, what he has lightly thrown away, and would fain take 
of the fruit of the tree of life, whose value he had not understood 
before. But if lie lived eternally he would now only render 
his false independence eternal; therefore, the way of approach 
to the garden and to the tree of life is closed t^inst him. 

Thus we have man as he now is, man as we know him. 
Utterly lost, however, he is not to be, God interests Him- 
self in the deluded and fallen one. He is prescribed an 
implacable enmity and an unceasing deadly war against the 
power of sin. Stripling on, he is to strive to win ^ain 
what has been lost. All the troubles, too, and evils which 
oppress him are, according to the divine will, means for 
drawing back the erring one into the right way, and estab- 
hshing him firmly in it. Victory over the power of sin, and 
the lost paradise, are set before him now as the goal of his 
hope and stn^le in the future. 

Thus we have developed, in the narrative, the fundamental 
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truths of the Bible concerning the relation of sin to the nature 
of man. It is, however, to be remarked, that nothing is stud 
of a change of the proper nature of man by the Fall. 

4. Representations and legends current among his 
fellow-countrymen undoubtedly supplied our author with the 
material substratum for the presentation of his thoughta 
First comes, spread through all antiquity, the bcHeE in a 
better time in the earliest ages of mankind (see p. 101, also 
p. 87). Just as the happiness and innocence of the child 
lie behind the struggles and troubles of the gi-own-up man, 
BO also the development of mankind as a whole was con- 
ceived of. Seers, therefore, of many peoples have sung of 
the blessed Golden Age, when the gods still themselves 
ruled over men ; when as yet wickedness and discord did 
not poison their life, nor pain, suffering, and privation oppress 
them; when the earth gave freely of its bounties. They 
imprinted such representations deep on the minds of their 
fellow-countrymen. On behalf of the classical peoples we 
have the witness " of Hesiod,^ with whom Bicaearchus ^ and 
Lucian * fundamentally t^ree, and of Ovid,* by whom the 
characteristics of the Golden Age are more fully depicted, 
especially the moral goodness of it, which Plato,^ Tacitus," 
and Macrobius^ also emphasise." For Indian representa- 
tions, see R Eoth.^ From Persian l^end we may quote, not 
80 much the poetic romances of Meahia and Mesbiane in the 
Bundebesb, but rather the description of the Age of Yima in 
the Avesta and in Firdauai.* On the Egyptians, see Maspero." 

' Opera et Diet, lOEl-120. * In Porphyry, De AMinerUia, iv. 3. 

' Soiurn. 7. * Melamorphciet, i. 89 if. 

» In Cratylue, p. 398. " ilnnofa, iii, 26. 

* Smjinium Sctpionw, ii. 10. 

* Die ind. Ldire von den i IVeltaUem, Program. 1860, pp. 21, 32, 
»Eoth in ZDMO. iv. 417 ff.; Weber'a Ind. Studien, iii, 403 ff.; 

Spiegel, Aveita vbentt. iii. p. Iviii. f. ; Erdnieche AUerthumskunde, i. 
439ff., 524ff. ; Die ariecKe Periode, 243 ff.; Lenormant, Origmti,^ i, 68 ff. 
\Btginmngiof maory, N,Y. 1883, p. 69]. 

'• \Uitl. one. de* pevflei de fmwU,] Qerman trans, by Kotflchin&nn, 
p.3e£. (Mot^. VeVcer). 
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But further, the conception also of a garden of Grod, and 
of what belonged to it, undoubtedly preceded and wae 
adopted by our author. From the Old Testament, certainly, 
this cannot be proved directly, ance the references elsewhere 
to the garden of God ' are dependent upon the present 
narrative. But the description of our author indirectly shows 
that the conception can neither be hie own idea, nor have 
developed originally on Israelitiah soil. A garden on earth, 
into and out of which God goes as in His own proper dwell- 
ing, and where divine blessings (good things) are bestowed 
in the fruits of the trees, diverges Berioualy from the strict 
way in which the Bible elsewhere speaks about God and 
divine things. Such a representation also goes far beyond 
passages like Prov. x, 11, xiii. 14, xiv. 27, xvi. 22, Ps. 
xxxvi 10, where "the fountain {the water) of hfe," and 
Prov. XL 30, xiiL 12, xv. 4, iiL 18, where "the tree of 
life," if originally conceived of mythologically, appear now 
only in figurative speech. We feel ourselves thereby 
involuntarily transported into the circle of ideas of " the 
nations," with whom such mixture of the spiritual and the 
material is quite current, and who talk about Amrita, 
Nectar, Ambrosia. In fact, related representations are found 
widely spread and variously developed among the ancient 
civilised peoples of Asia. The more southern of these con- 
ceive the loftiest moimtains in the north, towering into the 
clouds, to be dwelling-places of the gods, the Indians so 
r^arded Eail^sa, later Meru, the Iranians Haraberezaiti 
(Alborj); just as the Greeks still reverenced their Olympus, 
and the Teutonic peoples their Asgard. Semitic peoples also 
spoke of the hill of the gods in the farthest north.* Even 
among the Israelites in the Old Testament, remnants of such 
a view are to be found,' 

iQen. iv. 16, xiii. 10; Ezek. xiriii. 13£f., xxsi.St., 16, 18,xxxvi.36 ; 
Ibb. 11 3 ; comp. Joel ii. 3. 

' Ezek. XKviii. 14 ; Isa, xiv. 13. Comp. Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Para- 
diet? p. 117f.; but, on the other ade, JeDaen, Kormohgie der Babi/lcniei; 
p. a03ff. » Pa. xlviii. 3 ; Ezek. i. 4. 
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Naturally, imagination endowed these heavenly dwellings 
of the immortals on earth with every abundance of divine 
good things and treasures. Ezekiel ^ gives some indication 
ot how Semites conceived of these, when he speaks of fiery 
stones, and gold and precious stones, with which such a 
dwelling of the gods is radiant. The conceptions of the 
Aryan peoples are better known. Among the Indians, the 
dwellings of the gods and genii on the sacred mountains are 
furnished with flashing gold and sparkling precious stones ; 
wonderful trees, such as Ilpa, A^vattha, etc, which com- 
municate various kinds of blessings (advantages), or, like 
the Kalpavfiksha, fulfil every wish, were special subjects for 
the exercise of tbeir imagination. For them, there Sowed 
from the immeasurable Meru to the several regions of the 
earth, freighted with blessing, the great world streams, five, 
or more or less, in number.^ 

According to the Iranians, the heavenly Ardvl-^flra- 
an&hita, the water of life, which is the condition of all 
fniitfnhieBS in plants, animals, and men, flows down upon a 
Bunmiit of the Hara-berezaiti, the mountain Hukairya. 
There, in the midst of the lake Voum-Kasha, stands the 
tree Vi^pa-taokhma (all-seed), from whose seed aH plant 
germs come on the earth. There also is the highly prized 
white Haoma tree or G^kerena (G6kart), which drives 
away aU sicknesses, the tree of immortality and life.' From 
the Hara-berezaiti, according to the Bundehesh, flow forth 
two principal streams ; the one, Kagha or Arangr&t, turning 
westward and dischai^g its waters in the sea in F^ypt; 
the other, Vagahi or Teh-rilt (called also Mehrva), flowing 
into the country of Sind, and there falling into the sea. 
Besides these there are eighteen other rivers, of which the 

> Ezek. xxviii. 13 £F. 

* See Bitter, Erdkwnde, il 2, pp. 7-14. Also v, Bohlen, A. Ind. 
ii. 210. 

■ Windiw^hmonn, Zoroattrianuche Stadiai, Berl. 1663, pp. 16S-177 ; 
Spiegel, Avata, iii. pp. xviif., liii f. ; Erdnuche AUerthumikunde, i. 
191 IE., 462 ff. 
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first two are the Euphrates and the Tigris. There, upon that 
fabled mountain whose top reaches to heaven, where there 
are no night and darkness, no cold and hot wind, no cor- 
inption, imparity or clouds,^ Ahura-Mazda reared a dwelling- 
place tor Mithra. There was the garden of Yima, ruler of 
the Golden Age, when there were not as yet cold and heat, 
hunger and thirst, illness, a^ and death, hatred and strife.* 

The sacred tree of the Baljylonians and Assyrians also, 
althoi^h a close connection between it and the mountain of 
the gods has not been proved, was doubtless a tree of life.* 
Even Tatar tribes speak of a water of life or a grass of life ; * 
perhaps also the Egyptians of a tree of life." 

In all likelihood we have here very ancient ideas, which 
were individually developed by the several groups of peoples ; 
and there is nothing against the assumption, that the 
Hebrews also, in the primitive ^es of their history, at least 
as iearly as the period after Solomon, were in possession 
of such traditions.^ The rejection of the combination of 
Paradise with the mountain of the gods^ rests on a mis- 
understanding of the idea of Paradise, which consists, not in 
the fact of its fruitfulnese and its being well watered, but in 
the presence of divine beings and blessings (good things) ; 
Etek. xxviii 13 f. is besides gainst it. 

But such traditional elements have been employed by 
our author in a thoroughly peculiar manner. Anything 
[orecisely corresponding to the biblical Paradise is not, up 

J Mihr YtOit, K. 60. 

' Vtndidad, iL eiff. ; Yagna, ix. 13 ff. ; Spiegel, Avt^ iii. p. Iviii 
» Schrader in JPTh. i. 124 f. ; KAT.'' p. 28 ; Baudissin, Studitn., ii. 
ie9f.j Lenormant, Oripenw,* i. 74ff. \Bcginningi of Hiitory, N.Y. 1883, 
p. 81 ff.] { Delitzech, Jfo lag das Paradiea! 148 f. ; on the weU of life and 
the plant of life in the fields of the bleeaed, see A. Jeremias, BcAyl Attyr. 
VonUlluTigen, 1887, p. 89 £f. 

* Schiefner, Etldentagen (I«r minumniechen Tataiwt, 1869, p. 68 ff.; 
Spit^l, Erdnuche A lihertujiahinde, L 4S6. 

* Ebere, Aegypten, 30. 

.*Sm Dillmann in SBAW. 1362, p. 431fr.; Budde, DU biiL Urge 
jiAieJU«,p.T4ff. 

'' DelitzBch, JTo % Am PonuiwM? pp. 29, 112ff. 
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to this tmie, demonstrable among any other people. Id 
particular, Delitzsch's^ ai:tificial construction of an old 
Babylonian Paradise l^end, from which the biblical descrip*! 
tion is said to be borrowed, cannot be regarded as ,6ucceBsfuL 
For Kardunidh ie not the garden of God, but the dea^aUoa 
of the land of the Chaldeans' . by the sea;^ and aB to the- 
mach discussed representation on a seal cylinderi in which 
two well-dressed figures, the one with two home on the 
bead, the other with a serpent standing erect behind it, sit 
on chairs opposite the tree of life, while each stretches' out a- 
hand toward it,* a relation of this to the Fall is no more 
than a romance about it created by certain scholais.* The 
attempt to turn to account in this direction the conclusion 
of the third creation tablet,^ ia not any more BUccessfuL The 
truth rather is, that even in respect of the external features of 
Paradise it is always only in isolated particulars that resem* 
blanoes are elsewhere to be found, while other particulars 
have not their like anywhere at all, as the tree of knowledge, 
which certainly has nothing to do with oracle trees.' 

But if we look to the inner content of this representation 
of Paradise, to its application to the explanation of the 
nature of man and the loss of innocence, it is only the 
more true that the biblical narrative is thoroughly original 
Apart from the general idea of a moral deterioration of man. 
as time has gone on, or of a trespass committed by him 
against deity, and punished by the same, the legends of' 
the peoples offer no further resemblance, and a different 
spirit breathes in them throughout The frequently com- 
pared Greek myth of Prometheus, in the version given by 

1 Delita'sch, Wo lag dm ParadUi ? p. 37. - ■ 

» Tiele, Btdtylm. Assyr. detchichte, i. 79 f. ; Winckler in ZA. iv. 347. 

■ Smith-Belitzscli, ChatdUitche Oenttit, 87, 306 [Smith-Sajce, Chaldean 

Oenetit, London, 3880, p. 88] ; Lenonnant, Origau*,* i. 90ff. [Beginmngt 

qffltrtory,N.Y.1883,98f.]; DelitMch, ITo (off Am Paraiiet? pp.90 f., 147. 

* See Tiele in Theol. Tijdt. 1883, p. 258 f.; Budde, t7r^M(AtcU>,p. 70ff.. 
' Boecaweu in the Bah^l and Onmtal Seeerd, iv. Mi i. See liao 

alxive at p. 40. 

* Bandisun, ^vditn, ii. IB7. 
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Heeiod,^ as well as in that given by Aeachylus, sees in 
the act of Prometheus, in genuinely p^an fashion, only 
the first step from savage rudeness to human culture and 
civiliaation, and makes even this decisive crisis in human 
history a subject of oonSict, carried on by stratt^m and 
force, between gods and men.* Even the Persian doctrine, 
which still most harmonises with our narrative, cannot, on 
account of its dualistic idea of God, either state or solve 
the problem with exactness. In the older writings Yima 
falls, by meauB of the lie to which he gives himself up, 
under the power of the serpent Dah&ka.* In the Buadehesh, 
Meshia and Meshiane, seduced by Ahriman, deny the good 
god,* and thereby both lose their original purity in gradual 
stages. In both cases it is assumed as self-evident that not 
merely the good, but also the evQ god is able to obtain 
influence over men. Also the Tibetan myth so often quoted,* 
according to which the beings that fell down from the region 
of light became men, and by partaking of the earth-essence 
(Shima) became earthly, treats rather of the origin than of 
the fall of man, has little connection therefore with our 
present subject, and is besides, according to Schiefner,* of 
Buddhist origin. Hence we cannot properly speak of a 
primitive ta:adition, about the fall of man, preserved in 
fragments among the various peoples. 

Of the different views which have been entertained by 
expositors, theologians, and philosophers with r^ard to our 
narrative, and which in their diversity and succession reflect 
the whole history of ex^esis, we may find summaries in 
Gabler, Urgesekichte, il 1 ; Gesenius in the ffalle Eticyclopasdie 
under the word " Adam " ; Tuch, C&mmentar^ 43—49 ; Diestel, 

1 Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 40-50 ; TTieog. 635-612. 
» See G. Baur in Sludien und Kritikm, 1848, p. 320 tf. 
^ Zamydd YeM, 34 ff.; Spiegel, Avefta, iii, 176; Windischmaim, 
ZOTOattrianiieh« Studien, p. 27 ff. 

* Windisclimann, Zoroaetrianiiche Stwlien, p. S18 ff. 
' Since Vater, AriMvfiir KiTckengeschiMe, i. IB ff. 

• In Bullet. Hiiil. Phil. pt. ix. No. 1 of tte Pderib. Akademie. 
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Qesehickte des AT. in der ckristl. Kirche, 1869 ; Eeiake, Beit- 
rage zur SrkUiru'ttg des AT. ii 210 S. 

Treatises on ch. iL f., besides those already referred to 
in ch. i, are: EedBlob, Schopfungsapologie, Hamb. 1846; 
Ewald, JB. ii. p. 132 ff.; more popular, G. Studer in 
Reform, {ZeUatimmen aus der schweiaer. Kircke), vii. 1878, 
pp. 33 ff., 57 ff., 73 ff. On ch. iii., or single pass^es of 
it, there are dissertations by Johannsen, Die Menschwerd- 
ung oder der Fall nock hebr. Vorstdlujtgsweise, Copenhagen, 
1835 ; Hengstenberg, Christologie^ i. 4 ff. [Eng. trans.: 
CkrUtology of the O.T. 4 vols. Edinburgh, vol. L 1856, 
p. 4 ff.] ; Hoelemann, Neue BibeMudien, 1866, p. 87 ff.; 
J. P. Valeton, " De hof van Eden," in Studien Theol. Tijdsek. 
YU. 1881, 363-388. An analysiB of the several elements 
out of which the narrative has gradually grown is attempted 
by Toy in the Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
X. 1, 1891, pp 1-19. 

First Section : The creation of man and the original 
condition of man in the garden of God, ch. ii. 4b— 25. 

Vv. ib-7. The creation of man, preceding that of the 
plants. 

According to the present text, which was doubtless 
shortened or contracted by B, ver. 5 is neither a continua- 
tion of, nor apodosia ' to, the temporal clause ver. 45, but an 
inserted descriptive clause which is continued in ver. 6. It 
is only with the consecutive imperfect of ver. 7 that the 
principal clause is introduced : When God Jahce made earth 
and heaven (now there was not as yet on the earth any shntb of 
the jUld, etc), then He formed, etc?' 

Bi'a — ai the time of, when, of the past. Num. iii. 1, Ex. 
vi 28, Isa. xi. 16, of the future, Ex. x. 28, xxxiL 34. The 
narrower meaning : on the day when, is not required either 
by the usage of the language or by the context, since 
there can be no question of a reference to a particular day 

' Tuch, Kftobel, Hoelemann. 

1 Hofmann, Sehr^beweu,' L 282 ; Bonsen, Schroder. 

DILLMAKN. 1. 8 
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of the hexaemeroQ, and eince there are no proofs of the 
assumption, by oar author, of a creation striotly confined to 
one day, 

Earth and heaven, an unusual sequence of the words.* 
The author brings into the foreground the earth, of the 
farther development of which he wishes to say more. — On 
njii^, see Ex. iii 14. 

Ver. 5. Circumstantial clause. — cno, rwt yet, with the 
Imperfect.* — ^'s, anylhiTig tohaiever, together with the nega- 
tion : NotMng, no kind of. 

rpfc* — oot growth (plant) in general (Del.), but shrub, hish.^ 
As in ch. i. 11 f., 29, herb and tree, so here shrub and herb 
are distinguished as the most important parts of the plant 
world, and put as equivalent to it. Ewald renders : No shrub, 
much less a tree ! Onkelos, Peshitta, and Saadia are more 
on the right track when they render simply trees. A con- 
trast between wild and cultivated plants,* cannot well be 
expressed by T^ and 3^?, The attempt made by Keil to 
limit the shrubs and herbs to those which grow in soil tilled 
by man, shatters, not only on the meaning of ^^, fiat fi^ld, 
which, indeed, may include in it also arable and com land, 
but cannot des^uate the latter in opposition to oncultivated 
land,' hut also on the writer's linguistio uBage.° la any case 
it would not relieve the contradiction with ch. i 11 f., seeing 
that , according to that passage ail herbs and trees were 
already created on the third day. The assertion ^ that here 
the growing and sprouting of those plants is alone denied, not 
their existence, is contradicted by the expression niir, which 
cannot pass tlirough the conception of becoming into that of 
grovdng. On the contrary, the existence of the plant world 
at the time when God proceeded to form man is denied. 

1 Corrected in the LXX., Peshitta, Vulgate. See on yer. 4a. 

* GeseniuB, Grammatik, 107. la. * Ch. xxi. 16 ; Job xxz. 4, T. 

* Hupfeld, Die CompotUion der Oe7ien>,f. 116. 

' E^. chs. ii. 5 f., iii. 17 ; then ch. xxv, 27 against ch, ix, 20. See 
Geeenins, Thaaunu. 

* Comp. p. 96 f. ' Talmud, CkvUin 60a ; Banke, Eeil, etc. 
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The author represents the process of creation otherwise than 
ia done in Gen. i. 

There were no plants " because there had not yet been 
any rain, also because there were as yet no men who might 
have tilled the land, and, e.g. by watering, have supplied the 
place, of rain." Comp. ver. 10, according to which the 
garden was watered by the river of Eden. " So, too, Virgil, 
Ed. vi 38 f., represents the plant world as originating after 
the clouds have sent rain " (Kn.). The point ineisted on is 
that water is a previous condition of vegetation. There is at 
least no necessity for ascribing to the author the opinion that 
certain plants ("ti^^T 3?^) do not grow at all without the 
help of man's cultivation (Hupfeld). The conjecture also ^ 
that by the rain may have been meant, in accordance with 
the Persian mode of representation, a rain carrying with 
■ it the seeds of the plants, is, in consideration of ver. 6, to 
be rejected. But we may doubtless conclude that " according 
to the author the surface of the land before the origination 
of plants was quite dry, and needed moisture to bring forth 
plants ; whereas, according to ch. L 9 ff., even on the very 
day in the beginning of which the earth was still wholly 
covered with water, the plant world came into being " (Kn.). 

Ver. 6. Continuation of the descriptive sentence by the 
Imperfect and the consecutive Perfect. 

"It* — -fouviain, LXX., Pesliitta, Vulgate; iiri^vap.6<i, 
Aquila ; dovds, Onkelos ; most probably, following Job 
xxxvi. 27 and the Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
. vapour, mist. In Assyrian i-du-u (Sdu) * seems to mean 
Jlood, surging water. 

Watery vapour rising from the earth then moistened the 
ground, and prepared it for the bringing forth of plants. In 
accordance with ver. 5, we expect rain for this purpose; 
hence Knobel and others expand to the effect that the mist 
fell as rain or dew, and find therein a view of the origin of 

> Spiegel, Et&ni»die AlUrikvMi^nde, L 467. 

> Fried. Delitzech, Aix/rwda WerierfnuA, 122 ff. 
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rain other than A'b (ch. i 6). But why does our author 
not name the rain, if he meana it ? It is intentionally not 
named/ but scarcely because, according to the author, shrubs 
and herbs tc^ether with their presupposition, the rain, belong 
only to the post-paradisaical order of things (Hupfeld), for 
there is no bint of this given in ch. iii. (see, on the contrary, 
ch. iii 17ffi); more likely because, according to the con- 
ception of the author, the creation is here in process of 
becoming, only (Ewald). The sky over the earth yet appears 
uncompleted, hence also as yet no rain is possible. The dry 
land is there as a firm kernel, but is at first moistened only 
by the chaos fluid which surrounds it and is still in process 
of ascending and therefore of separation.* It is thereby made 
ready for being productive, but whether, then, a rainfall must 
still precede the growth of plants is not clear. The fact is, 
that we now expect before or after ver. 7, intimation of the 
bringing forth of the plant world and of the finishing of the 
construction of the world. But nothing of the kind is 
foimd. Such a gap can searcely have existed originally. 
It rather seems as if something had been left out by S, 
either because it appeared a needless repetition aloi^de of 
ch. L, or because it seemed too little in accordance with 
ch, i. In any case, even as the text stands, the creation of 
man falls into a place in the process of the formation of 
the world.' 

Ver. 7. Principal sentence. Man appears here as the 
centre, around whom and for whom everything else comes 
into beii^. His greatness and dignity, therefore, are recc^- 
nised ; yet from the beginning he bears in himself the two- 
foldness of nature, upon which the twofold possibility of his 
development rests. 

Ood formed him, with art as an artificer,* /nwi du^ of 

* Ewald, Hupfeld. 

* Oompare the afti)^» of EudemuB, above, p. 37, and perhaps Job 
xxiviii. 9. 

* Comp. Job sv. 7. * Job i. 8 ; Pb. cssxin. 13 ff., cxix. 73. 
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the grouvd} — iBV, accusative of material (formed m i.e./rom).* 
"According to the claesical myth, Prometheus forms the 
first men out of earth and water,' and Vulcan the first 
woman out of earth " * (Kn.). 

rrpiKn'lp — expressly added to loy, in order to make notice- 
able the connection of the names 07? *'i'^ "?7?f-* — ^X^ 
in Hebrew and Phoenician the generic name for man, stUI 
retained in Sabean also, therefore at one time rather widely 
spread, is not retained in Syriac ° nor in Arabic,'' its use 
there being only to serve as proper name of the first man. 
noTK, earth {humus), soil, arable land, etc., is still used, at least 
in Syriac, in the form lALojI. The Hebrew, to whom both 
words were familiar, is reminded by the one of the other, and 
so here Q^^ is, in view of this, conceived of as meaning one who 
belongs to the earth, the earthly, ■yry^'i?. T'jti'o?. In the abstract 
this interpretation is quite admissible, and would have sufficient 
support in other designations of men as distinguished from 
divine beii^, e.g. E'iJK, ^j^tos, ^/joto?, Pers. mard.^ But 
philologicaUy the derivation from npist cannot be vindicated." 

DlK — A satisfactory etymology for din has not yet been 
found. Following Josephus ^* and Theodoret,*^ some modem 

1 Comp. cha. iiL 19, 23, xviii. 27 ; Pa. J 
Job iv. 19, 1. 9, xxiiv. 15 ; Ecolea. iii. 20, i 

* GeBeuiua, Granvmatik, 117. be. 

* Apollodorus, i. 7. 1 ; Ovid, Mttamorphoaet, i. 82 ; Juvenal, Sai. xiv. 35. 

* Hesiod, Opera et Diet, 61, 70. Other parallels ia Lenormant, 
Origintt,* i. 39 ff. [Beginningt of HUtory, p. 48 ff.]. 

» Comp. Symmaclius and Theodotion {jh»J Ix^mc tm 'aSjv* xfi''' "''<' 
Tin 'tkimiiti) and Peshitta. 

* Yet see 1 Sam. zvii. 32 in Peshitta. 

T Njildeke, in ZDMO. xl. 722, however, makes Arabic an&m equivalent 
to [yibt. 

* Perhaps even komo, which Varro and Lactantius already connected 
with hwrnai, x»/*«''- 

* Ewald, BthltMche Theologts, iii. 107 ; DeL* [Nan Commentary on Genetit, 
vol. i. pp. 116-119]. 

"> Antiquiliet, L 1. 2 : 'Ai»fta( mt/nu'm Tvffii, ivtiliirtp sn-o tks Tvffif 
yic <pvf»ttia»i iyv/iuw T^uvrn yip ient i wxptiytc yn >"" litiiiSiri. 

" Qttaettionf LX. tn Qen. : The Syrians deaignated.T^» Ipvtfii ynr by 
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scholars,* appealing at the same time to a root 07^, to be 
red (comp. 0% hlood), have supposed that B^w means the red, 
and nai» the red earth (ot Palestine !). But both words were 
not merely Palestinian, and red is not a characteristic suited 
to all men or to men as such. The rendering of D7?> '^ 
beautiful, the welt shaped,' and of no'iK as the beautiful («d(r/M>?), 
rests on a new application of a meaning, in itself secondary, 
of the root in Geez * (which, besides, no longer uses Dl?- "i«n)i 
and is quite inadmissible for ^k. Starting from the meaning 
of the root retained in Arabic, to join onesdf to,^ Fleischer ^ 
and others would give to D^st the meaning anivial sodaiUe,'' 
and to 1^5^!^^ that of the coeering or crust attacked to the 
terrestrial body (humus). From the Assyrian admu, child, 
youth, admdnu, building, dwelling. Fried. Delitzsch ^ infers 
for the root DlK the meaning to build, make, beget ; but from 
this to derive •^^^ aa cultivated land, is merely to transfer 
the purely German development of the meaning of bauen 
[build and cultivate] to the Semitic.' Hitzig '" would even, 
by identification of DlK with *-i^, render CJ*!, servant (of 
God) ; and Baethgen," in support of the same opinion, appeals 
to the fact that DIK was also used in Sabean for servant. 

Taking this earthen figure, God blew breath of life, i.e. breath 
bringing with it or effecting life, vital breath (D*!n rm, che. 
vL 17, viL 15 in A), into its nose, and so man became a living 
soul, i.e. an animated being (ch. i. 20), for MJ, properly itself 
also only breath, is always in Hebrew the life breath enclosed 
in an individual being (the soul), and can he used of this 

' E.g. Bninfl in Paulus, Bepert. ii. 202 ; Geeenius, Tuch, Hapfeld in 
ZKM. iii. 407. 

* Ludolf, Hid. Aetheop. i. 6 ; Cmvm. p, 208, Knolwl. 
' KAOOt pl*tt»e, K>1?'l lovable, pletwant. 
» From which also perhaps KJEOVI has been developed. 
' In Merz, Archiv, L 237. 

•Comp, ittj'. 'Comp. .t.<jl' 

" Htbrew Language in tht Light of Attyrian Reaearch, 68 i.; ProUg- 
imena, 103 f. » See on the other side, ZDMQ. t1. 737. 

"> BibliKht Tksologi*, 37, 76. " BeitrHgt, p. 162, 
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individual being itself. Id man there is divine life breath 
inspired by God.^ From this inbreathing onr author here 
merely dedaces that man became a living booI, as the 
animals also are.^ But this does not mean that with the 
mere (animal) life the power of the communicated divine 
breath is exhauBted. Bather, seeing that our author speaks 
of an inbreathing by Grod only in the case of man, and not in 
the case of the animals (ch. ii 19), it would seem that in it 
is meant to consist the specific pre-eminence of man, over the 
animals, that which in .^ is called the inu^ of God ; i.e. that, 
by this inbreathii^, affecting man personally, is meant the 
oommunication, not merely of the physical, but at the same 
time of the mental, vitality of man, the communication of 
the spirit.' That the author by 'ii nc*l intends to ascribe at 
the same time to man a predisposition to immortality,^ is as 
right or wrong as the contrary statement, that be means by 
rwitm JO IBS to ascribe to him a predisposition to mortality 
(comp. ch. iii 19). Certainly the two-sided nature of man is 
the presupposition of his mortality and immortality ; but the 
writer gives no indication that the latter in itself has pre- 
ponderance over the former. " Most nearly approaching this 
narrative^ is the fable of Prometheus, who out of clay forms 
the human body, and gives life to it by means of a spark 
stolen from the gods " (Tuch). nv\ is treated of by E. C. 
Bichardson in JBL. v. (1885), pp. 49-55. 

Vv. 8-17. God does not leave man to himself, but seta 
him in the garden of God in Eden, and assigns to him 
employment and duty. 

> Job xxvii. 3, zxxiii. 4 ; le&. xlii. 6. 

* Ch. i. 20 f., 24 ; in the aniiuals also there U D"n nn, chtvi. 17, 
vii. 15, or D"n JIDK, ch. vii. 22, and they also live by Ood'a n-i or 
new, Job Miiv. 14 ; Ps. civ. 30. 

» OnkeloB : tlHjpo rR-h- 

* Bodde, Dit bibliachs Urg«»chieht«, p. 61 f. 

* On its anthropomorphic mode of speech, see p. 96. On the 
Babylonian myths, nee p. 36 S. 
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Ver. 8. God plants a garden and places man in it — 
JT?— as novL appellativum, comfort, delight, bliss, is here nom. 
proprium o( the land in which the garden lay, just as in the 
passages quoted on p. 108. Ae such it is not demoostrable 
outeide the Bible. There were within the compass of Semitic 
lands many places or districts of the name of Eden,^ but these 
obviously cannot here be thought of ; besides, they are by the 
MasBoretee pointed X]'3., not X)S- It is in itself possible that 
the name was Hebraised from another transmitted along with 
the Paradise legend ; but the conjectures hitherto put forward 
with reference to this are not calculated to throw any light 
upon the matter. The identification of XIV. H with the Kar- 
Dmii^ mentioned on p. Ill, or with Gin-dun-i-^,' is in no 
respect better than that of Eden with the supposed ffeden or 
Medenesh of the Farsees (Knobel), or with the Indian Udyana, 
i.e. pleasure garden,' or Udayana, i.e. east* Equally incom- 
prehensible is it why pv should here be originally a nomen 
appellativum, Sdinu, transmitted to the Hebrews from Babylonia, 
and meaning ^Id, steppe, plain,^ or the -nomen proprium 
of a Babylonian district rich in pasture, (dinu? which has 
nothing at all to do with Paradise. But 1^^ may very well 
be an invented s^lficant name, just as lu in ch. iv. 1 6, mean- 
ing land of bliss. At least the Hebrews found in it this idea.' 
That n? is omitted before it, can only prove that the name 
as such had become current in the mouth of the people, and 
that the legend concerning it was much spoken of, 

°^^ — even on account of the conaec TOJ] alone, not to 
be understood as in 4 Esdr. L (iii.) 7 ^ temporally,/n>m the begin- 
ning or previously/, but locally, easlivards, east? namely, from 

* AmOB i. 6 ; Isa. sxxvii. 12 ; Ezek. xxvii. 23. 

* DelitzBch, Wo lag dm Paradmi pp. 65 f., 133 ff, 

» Lenormant, B^ose, p. 304 f, • Grill, ErvcOter, p. 166. 

* Schrader, KAT.^ 26 [G-aneiform Inscriptt. and ike O.T. vol. i. 26]. 

* DelitzBCh, Wolagda» Paradiei ? p. 79 f. 

' TV! rpv(pis, LXX. ver. 15 ; Ezek. xiviiL 13, xiii, 9, 16, 18, xxivi. 35. 

* Targum, Aquila, SymmachuB, Theodotion, Peahitta, Jerome, ete. 
» Ch. xi. 2, liiL 11, iii. 24. 
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the standpoint of the narrator, in the east of the earth, not as 
Xnobel riff? D^^?. in the eaetem part of Eden. It marks 
generally the situation of Eden, which is more exactly 
described in w, 10-14, and indicates that it was thought 
that mankind migrated from east to west* 

1? — general Semitic * word for fenced-in place (opposed to 
rrib), garden, here as not infrequently,* an orchard, a park, 
such as in Babylonia and Assyria * and " in India and Persia 
surrounded the castles of the princes,^ and such as the king's 
gardens in Jerusalem " also were, and nothing else " (Tuch). 
The LXX. rendered it here and elsewhere ^ by wapaBet(rw, 
and they are followed by Symmachus, the Feahitta, the 
Vu^te, the Oraecus Venetus, and so in the Church this 
word became the usual name for the " garden of Crod " 
planted by God,® Paradise, according to Pollux * a Persian 
word, adopted in Hebrew '" as D^"JB, in the languages of 
Islam as Firdaus, is usually explained ^ from the Baotrian 
pairi-daim, " heaping arornid, circumvallation." But this 
identification is contested by de Lagarde,'* on the ground of 
the Armenian partez, Persian pdUz, and the gloss in Photius 
tftapSai&t. A Babylonian origin of the word ^ cannot yet be 
proved. 

Ver. 9. In the garden Crod caused all kinds '* of trees to 

1 See, moreover, in de Lagarde's Geateit Oraece, p, 23 f, of the Preface, 
and Field, Hexapla, i. 13, an old notice according to which the DISD was 
once wanting in the Hebrew and Syriac teit. 

' Also Sumerian, P. Halipt, Sumerische Foridiungen, p. 9. 

' S.g. Isa. i. 29 ; Song vL 11. 

* Delitzsoh, Wo lag dai Paradiet ? p. 96. 

' Eath. i. 6 ; Neh. ii. 8 ; Xenophon, Cyropaedia, i. 3, xii. 14 ; v. Bohlen, 
A. Ind. ii. 104. 

* Jer. xxxii. 4 ; 2 Kings ixv, 4 ; Neh, iii 15. 
^ Ch. xiil 10 ; Num. ixiv. 6 ; Isa. i. 30. 

* Gen. xiu. 10 ; Isa. Ii. 3 ; Ezek. xxviii. 13, xixi. 8 f. 

■ Onomatliam, ii. 3. *" Song iv. 13 ; Net. iL 8 ; Eccles. ii 6, 

" Following Spiegel ; compare Aveita, i, S93. 

^* QetammelU Abhandlungm, 76, 210 1.; Armtnttche Studien, g 1878. 
Comp. GON. 18B6, p. 14S ; ZDMG. xxivi. p. 182. 
" Delitzsch, fVo la^ dot Paraditi ? p. 97, 
" b M in chg, iv. 22, ixiv. 10, xl. 17, 
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grow, pleasant to the eyes and good for food, for the sake of 
ornament and amenity, therefore, and for eating. That only 
trees, and not also other plants, are named, is doubtless not 
accidental. Man is not condemned to live on ^fp. tiU ch, 
iil 18, originally he was to live on the fruits of trees (ver. 1 6), 
Of the trees two, as being here most important, are made 
specially prominent: the tree of life (see p. 108 f.) in the 
midst of the garden, so called because its fruit gives life to 
him who eats of it, ie., according to ch, iii 22, lasting health 
and exemption from death ; the other, peculiar to the biblical 
narrative (p. Ill), the tree of the knowledge of good and evU,^ 
ie. whose fruit bestows on him who eats it knowledge con- 
cerning good and evil (see on ver. 17). The course of the 
narrative shows how these effects of the fruit of the trees are 
to be thought of as communicated. They are miraculous, 
divine trees. Immortal life is a divine possession, and to 
know good and evil is likewise a truly divine prer<^tive 
(ch. iii 28). Trees which bestow such advantages must 
themselves be of divine kind. But all that follows, too, 
shows the same ; it is a wonderful gar(3en, a true garden of 
Grod, or, to express it in heathen fashion, a dwelling of the 
gods. 

Ijn lira — may and must apply also to the other tree 
joined on by i (see ch. iii. 3). The assumption that the tree 
of life is in this whole narrative a secondary addition, that 
therefore the text here originally ran : aio nmn ys V^ TWS'' 
jni, and further that the verses, iiL 22-24,* or iii 22, 24,^ 
were also originally wanting, robs the narrative of one of its 
most essential thoughts, namely, that in the garden of God, 
besides other divine blessings, there awaited man the bless- 
ing of enduring life, also, but that he lost it by his trans- 
gression. Such an assumption is not required either by ch. 

' The nomm verU with the article, and yet followed by the accusative, 
as in Jer, xiii, 16. See Ewald, 236a. 
* Bohmer, Das erale B. d. Thora, 135 1. 
' Budde, Die bibluche Utgetekidde, p. 46 ff. 
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iii. 3 ^ or by the mode of expression here used. The order of 
words favoured by our author is proved from the under- 
DOted paes^es* (due to Driver, Hehraica, ii. 33) to be 
thoroughly in accordance with the Hebrew mode of expres- 
sion. An interpolator, who had ch, iii. 3 before him, would 
scarcely have chosen its present position for his insertion of 
n"nn fji.' 

Vv. 10-14. Of the watering of the garden and of the 
four rivers proceeding from the river of Eden. These verses, 
which are easily taken away without making one feel that 
anything eaaential ia lost, and by their jejune geographical 
description rather interrupt than help the narrative, were 
perhaps first inaerted by .B * or by another hand,* or following 
another source.^ On this aaaumption, ver. 15 (Budde) or 
ver. 86 (Kautzsch-Socin) must also be regarded as an addition. 

Ver. 10, The garden was watered by a river which the 
author conceived of as rising in Eden, outside of the garden, 
and as then flowing throi^h the garden. There is nothing 
here of an extended system of canals.^ 

'W* — The participle, followed by the Imperfect and the con- 
secutive Perfect, expresaes continuance ; whether in the past ^ 
or in tiie present of the author, may seem doubtful. The 
statement of purpose, nipm^, leads rather to the former 
concluaion. But in any case the author, according to the 
following description, conceives of the four rivers as still 
existing in his tima According to ch. iv. 16, Eden is still 
in existence after the Fall, and according to ch, in. 24, 
the garden of Qod also. The suppoaition that before 
the Flood, Paradise was taken away from the earth, has no 

' See notes oa passage. 

» Gen, ixTiii. 14 ; Ei. ixtiv. 27 ; Dent. vii. 14 ; Jer. il. 9 ; further, 
Gen. i. 16, iii. 17, xiidv. 29, xliii. 15, 18 ; Num. xiii 28, 26 ; Judg. 
xxi, 10 ; 1 Sam. vi. 11 ; Jer. xxvii. 7, and others. 

> See also Kuenen, ThT. sviii. p. 135 f. 

' Ewald, BMijuAe Thtcdogit, iii. 72. 

» ReuBB, GadiichU d^AT.-p. 258. • Budde, Vrgetthidde, p. 82 f. 

' Delitzsch, Wo lag Aw Paradita ? p. 62. 

* Ab in Ex. liii. 21 ; Judg. iv. 4f., and freq. 
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valid foundation. — LXX. ; eKiropeverai., a^opi^erai ; Vulgate : 
egrediebaiur, dividitur. 

^fP — -from there, ie. " from the garden onwards, on its 
iasue from it, it parta iteelf into four rivers, of \vliich each 
has a. separate course. They are called (sti'eam-) heginniTigs, 
because the reference is to their b^innings (upper reaches). 
In their further course they are designated in ver. 13 f. by 
the word "iriJ, So, too, mir\ stands, in Ezek. xvL 25, xxL 24, 
for the beginnii^ of roads and of streets " (Knobel). This, 
and not that of principal rivers,^ is the only meaning in 
accordance with Hebrew (and Arabic) idiom.* It is not 
philologically allowable to render : There issued rivers from 
Eden, they parted ever farther and farther from one another, 
and had four sources,' or : and came to be four principal 
streams.* 

Ver. 11. The first (^hk, as in ch. i 5) is called Pishon; 
it is that which flows round the whole land of HavUah? 
" One does not require to think of a flowing right round 
about, for 333 is also found in the sense of a going round or 
compassing one aide.* Where gold is, i.e. where it is found, 
where it is native. Havilah is therefore a gold land " (Knobel). 
The article with ^-tJ, as also with the elsewhere anarthrous 
Dnfc', ver. 12, is the generic article. 

Ver. 1 2. The author further also designates the gold of 
this land good, i.e. " excellent, superior." ^ 

3?.'.^. — On f, see Gesenius, Gram/maiik, 1 0. 2.* 

wn — fern, in the Pentateuch, for which the Massoretes 
recommend to read t*''"!, see Gresenius, Grammatik, 32. A. 6. 

Besides the gold, Bedolach and SKoham stone are also 

' Luther, EoBenraiiller, and otjiere. 

' Comp. on the AaHjtian, Delitzach, Wo Jag das Paradiei ? p. 98, 

' MichaeliB. 

• Kurtz, OenAidite AB." i. 60 f, [Eng. trana, : History of the Old Cove- 
nant, vol, L p. 74], 

» Samaritan, ninn without the article, 

• Num, xxi, 4 ; Judg, xL 18, ' Comp. 2 Chron. iii. 5, 8. 
» Comp, chB. iii. 17, xiv. 22, xxvii. 26, xxijt. 3, 8 ; Lev, ixv. 34. 
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named ae products of Havilah. — nrian. Like it in appear- 
ance was, according to Num. xi. 7, the Manna ; and it must, 
in view of that passage, have been well known to the 
Hebrews. The meaning is not indicated with certainty 
by tradition. The LXX., rendering by avffpa^ in Genesis, 
and by xpwo-ToXXo? in Numbers, decide wrongly for a 
precious stone, seeing that no t^K stands before it. The 
Feshitta has ^jjAojTj, with t for i; which the Syrians 
interpret sometimes as crystal, sometimes as pearl Others, 
also,^ interpret Bedolach, pearl ; doubtless because of its 
transparency and whiteness, and because it stands here 
between gold and precious stones ; but see 1 Kings x. 2, 10 
(Tuch). More correct is the opinion * that " /SSeXXa or 
^SeXKuni, also ^o\^6v,^ fidSeXxov, maldacon,* is a fr^rant, 
much prized," * transparent, waxlike gum. The genuine 
article is of a yellowish colour ; the less valuable species, 
blackish." According to Fliuy, Bactria produces the best 
bdellium.' According to the Periplus maris Erythrtm,, 
§§ 37, 39, 49, sailors bring it from Gedrosia and India.^ 
Possibly the Sanskrit word vlaJchcUa (udHkhala) is the 
original of the name npa.* 

00 — by the ancients rendered sometimes by 6 Xffloi; o 

vpaaipoi (LXX.) or Beryl^*' or Emerald}^ sometimes by Onyx^ 

' Saadia, Ar. Erpen., Oraecus Venetus, Abulw., Kiiacbi, Bochart, 



^ JoeephuB, Antiqmtitt, iii. 1. 6, Aqtula, Theodotioo, Symmachua, 
Vulgate, and moat modem scholars. 

* DioBcorides, Materia Mediea, L 80. 

* Pliny, Hut. Nat. 12. § 35. • Plautws, CtiTculio, i. 2. 7. 

* Winer, BiblUche RealwOrterbuch,* L 144; Riehm, EandvjBrterfmch, 
158. 

' Nascitur et in Arabia, Indiaque et Media ac Babjlone ; aliqui 
petaticum vocant es Uedia advectum. 

^ See on this point Lassen, Inditehe AUerthmiakaTide,^ L 289 f., 
MO, iii. 43. 

* De Idgaide, Oeaammelie AUMndlutigen, 20. 

" LXX. in Ex. jiviii. 20, mix. 13, Targum, Peshitta, Saadia, etc 
" LXX. in Es. siyiii. 9, iiiv. 27, sx^tii. 6. 

" LXX in Job xxviii. 16 ; Aquila in Ex., Theodotion and Sym- 
tnachuB in Ex. and Qen. ii. 12 ; Vulgate. 
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. or Sardonyx ' or Sardius.^ Onyx, sardonyx, and sardius 
belong to the same apecies (chalcedony). By meana ol the 
etymology nothing can be determined, since no root laeaniDg 
is recogaisable. The Arabic sahatna does not mean to be 
pale, but to be dried up, lean, and cannot be advanced in 
favour of onyx, nor av^, leek (tooi, ,y), which has no verbal 
root, in favour of beryl. Whether the Babylonian-Aaeynau 
precious atone admtu' is to be traced to onv (Del) or 
iOM^ * and what kind of precious stone it may be, is still 
quite uncertain.'' Seeing that, further, among the many 
Hebrew names of precious stones ffitt, 0-"!!'., and fiEffi^' are 
also in part interpreted of stones of the onyx species, the 
highest probability may be in favour of the prosius or beryl 
(aquamarine, a variety of emerald). According to the Feriplus 
Tmiria Hrj/thrasi,^ 49, 5 1 , onyx stones were brought as articles 
of commerce from the Indian harbours. According to Pliny,^ 
the onyx and sardonyx were obtained specially from India and 
Arabia. But even of beryls Pliny says : ' India eos gignit, 
raa-o alihi repertos.' 

Ver. 13. The second river, Gihon, flows round the whole 
land of jSTmsA, therefore the country of Ethiopia. 

Ver. 14, The third river, Hiddeke.1, is certainly the Tigris, 
as in Dan. x. 4. The Hebrew name agrees with the Sumerian 
Idigjut,^" Babylonian-Assyrian Idiglat}^ Aramaic /^Vp* and 
n^Ji, Arabic dijlat. The Aryan name, Old Persian Tigr&, 

, Pahlevi mn, Greek Tirfptit, Tir/pK, designates it, according 

> Aquila in Gen. ii. 12 ; Vulgate in Job xiviii. 16. 
' LXX. in Ex. XKV. 7, xxxv. 9' 

*r)elitK9oh, IVo lag doi ParodUt? 60 f., 131 f. ; SchnAet, KAT.' 30 
[Eng. trans. voL i. p. 30]. 

* Halevy in Rseiie Grit. 1881, p. 479. 

* Por other worthless etymoIogieB, see Hitaig on Job xxviii. 16, and 
Sprenger, Oeogr. Arab. 62 £. 

« See nbt«s on Ex. xxviii. 17ff. » Higt. Nat. 37. § eCff. 

»Evil.Nat.31. §76. 

* See general!}-, Lassen, Indische AUerthwathmde,^ iii 12, 16 f. 
1* Haupt, Sumerigehe Fam. Gee. 9, 17. 

I'Schrader, KAT.* 321 [Eng. trana. voL i. p. 32]. Del. Faradiee, 
■p. "Off. 
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to the express tradition of the ancients,' the arrow ewift.^ 
Whether the Aryan was derived from the Babylonian or that 
from the Aryan, has yet to be determined. 

It is that which flows in /rortt of Assyria — 'lO'ip, on 
the side fronting, on the east side of^ so that by ^IB'K the 
Assyrian empire with Mesopotamia is understood.* Certainly 
a kingdom of thie extent is of little use as a gec^;raphical 
definition. The author, too, must have known that Assyria 
extended far east of the Tigris (cwmp. ch. x. 11). We might 
therefore understand hy I'B't*, not indeed Mosul,* but doubt- 
less the ancient city Asskur, now called Katat Sergha, on 
the western bank of the Tigris (see note on ch. x. 12); but 
this city, which early lost its position, is not elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Bible under this name. If therefore we hold 
by the rendering eastward of^ we must rest satisfied with 
the view, that the author gives only a general gec^raphical 
definition, in somewhat the same way as Isaiah, in ch, vii. 20, 
viil 7, represents the Assyrians as coming from the other 
side of the Euphrates (Schrader) ; hut then we must, at the 
same time, acknowledge that the passage does not originate 
with C, who for eastvxird always writes Di^p.T Otherwise 
we should, with the LXX.^ and the Peshitta,^ have to take 
the ncr\p in the sense of the Aramaic D"1P, on ihe.froni side 
of, Le. opposite or in front of Assyria, viewing this from the 
standpoint of the author;"" for this, however, ?»bd was available. 

> Strabo, Rerwm geograpk. xi, 14 8 ; Pliny. HM. NaL 8. S 127 i 
Curtius, iv. 9. 

' Bactrian, tigkra, pointed ; tigKri, arrow ; Spiegel, AUperntekt Keii- 
tchrifitn,' p. 2S1; Erdnitche AUerthtimshmiU, I I7S ; de Lagarde, 
Oeiatn7i\€Ue Abhandlungen, p. 201. 

^ Aquila, Tai^ma. 

* Tuch, QeseiiiuB on Isa. viii. 6, and Thaavrua ; Hitzig in Schenkel's 
Bibelliaicon, L S66; and Delitzech in Biahm's Handw&ierb'udi, S99. 

» Saodia in Tuch,' 61 ; de Lagarde, Orientalia, ii. 44, - 

« An in 1 Saiu. liii. 5 ; Eiek. ixxut. 11. 

»■ Chs. ii. 8, iiL 24, Ki. 2, xiiL 11. 

B Which here and ill ch. iv. 16 gives xatriritm. 

* V^«-M-.n \^ but not in ch. iv. 16. 

t* Knobel, Keil, Wiight, Ewald, JB. x. 64, and onrsdves in ed. fi. 
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In the ease of the fourth river, niB, i.e. Euphrates, " the 
narrator adds nothing, because the river was well known to 
every Hebrew reader" (Knobel), and not because it was the 
chief stream watering the garden,* which is contrary to the 
text Besides the Hebrew-Aramaic form of the name, we 
now know also the Old Persian V/rdtu (EiM^panii), and the 
Babylonian-Assyrian Burattuw, Pur&tu? A Semitic root- 
meaning has not been discovered.* 

Fishon and Gihon — Of the four rivers two therefore, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, are in no way doubtfuL It is 
otherwise with the Pishon and the Gihon. — l^rTl, also the 
name of a spring and of a brook near Jerusalem,* has an 
evident Semitic derivation (?*], «»^. ), and signifies something 
like that which bursts through or forth. By this same name 
the Syrians and Arabs in the Middle Ages name also Fyramus 
in Cilicia, and Islamic peoples generally the Oxus (Jeihftn). 
They place it also as novien appellativum before other names 
of rivers, as Jeibdn er-Eas = the Araxes in Armenia, Jeihtln 
£ank = Gaines.* — t^'^P, not met with elsewhere, similar in 
form to Jin's, signifies (ctb), perhaps, th:e streaming, the broad 
streaming. Whereas Euphrates and Hiddekel are actually 
foreign river names, Pishon and Gihon were Hebrew, at least 
Hebraised, and in any case comprehensible by the Hebrews 
as appellative. As the former are twin streams present in 
nature, so the latter are a pair united by the similar forma- 
tion and termination of their names. According to the order 
of enumeration, the Pishon and Gihon are more easterly than 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

In order to give some idea of these otherwise unknown 

' Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradiet ? p. 78, 

*Scl»rader,J^r.*34[Eng.tranB.TOl.ipp.34,35]; Delitzscli, Wo lag 
da» ParadUi ? p. 169 1. 

* For derivfttionfl from tte Aryan, see Spiegel, Altpergudie Keilin- 
achnften,' 211f.; Erdnische AUerthwmikunde, i 150. From the Akkadian, 
in Lenormant, Langut prim, de la Chald. p. 354 ; Delitzsch, Wo lag da$ 
Paradiei 1 p. 168. On the opposite side, see Tiele, TKT. 1883, p. 260 f. 

* 1 Kings i. 33, 38 ; S Chron. xxxii. 30, xxxui. 14. 

" Beland, D» Paradito, % 17 ; Uicliaelis, Sttypl. i. 298. 
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rivers, the author namea the coimtries encompassed by them 
The first of these, Kush, occurs often enough in th^ ■ Old 
Testatnent, and is, in its narrower acceptation, Kuhia with 
Merotj, but, in a wider sense, includes also peoples of 
Southern Arabia as far as the Persian Gvdf.^ The other, 
^(twiiA, with . the article, is met with only here. Havilah, 
without the article, is mentioned, in ch. x. 7, 29,* both among 
the Kushites and among the Tokbanide Arabs (along with 
Ophir); and in the expression, " from Havilah to Shur," ' 
Hayilah appears as a country in Northern Arabia, reach- 
ir^, perhaps, to the Persian Gulf, As the author doubtless 
intended to mention a name not otherwise altogether imknown, 
it is probable that he had this Havilah in his mind ; but since 
he says, the whole land of Havilah, he gives it to he understood 
that .this country extends still farther eastward (comp. H^"^? 
pis). It may be conjectured from the prefixed article,* that the 
Hebrews were still conscious of the original s^nifieation of the 
word ; but whether that may have been sandland, land of ctanes,^ 
is uncertain. Before the period of the campaigns of the 
conquering Persians and Greeks, the ancients had only very 
indistinct ideas about the southern lands east of the Persian 
Gulf ; BO the name of India occurs in the Bible first in Eath. 
L l.yiii. 9. Before this the Hebrews had to satisfy themselves 
with substituting for the names of these countries others -only 
approximate. As they used Ophir in this way,* so perhaps here 
Havilah. On the other hand, it is not conceivable that actual 
Indian names, such as the commercial city KSK-)(pt, '' in the 
south of Western India,^ or Kampila, Daradaland in Korth- 
Westem India,* could have given occasion to the name Havilah. 

> See note on oh; ■x. 6-8, and Schenkel's BihtlUxicon, i. 285 ff., ;art. 
!" Aethiopien iind KuBch." 'See notes there. 

s Ch. Kxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7. ' Ewald, 277c. * Fraiu Delitzsch. 

■ See noU on ch. ,i. £9. 

' SiniM Golchicus, district of Colias, promantctriMm Goiiacwm. 

* Knobel after the Periplui maTiii Eryihraei, §68 f.; Ptolemy, Geogmph. 
vii 1. 10, 95 ; DioaysiuB Periegetes, 592, U48 ; PJiny, Hid. Not 6. §'86; 
PomponiuB Mela, Do situ orbit, iii. 7. 

* Delitzsch, Comm. zut Genesis,* p. 259, after Laseen. . ' 
niLLHANN. — L 9 
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The author makes up for what is still wanting in clearness 
to his contemporaries in the naming of the whole land of 
Havilah, by indicating its principal products, which, if not 
separately, yet at least as a whole carried the thought of 
Hebrew readers without doubt to the far south-eaBt. On 
bdellium and beryl (onyx), see p. 125 f. The gold obtained 
from Ophir is in the Old Testament that most celebrated as 
fine gold.^ The classical writers also celebrate India as a 
land abounding in choice gold,^ especially the district watered 
by the Upper Indus, with its gold sand brought to light by 
the Myrmekes.* 

So far there is reason for finding in the Fisbon, which 
fiows round about the land of Havilah, a reference to one of 
the principal Indian rivers, and indeed most naturally to the 
InduB,* of which it is most likely the Hebrews could have had 
some v^ue knowledge, lees naturally to the Granges.* It is 
sufficient here to mention the opinion of Sprenger,' that the 
Arabian streamlet, Baisk, in the southern Tihime, about 17° 
north latitude, is the Piahon, divided from Paradise by a sub- 
terranean course ; and that of E. Glaser,^ that Havilah is the 
mountain range of Yem^ma, and the r^ion of YemSma and 
el Ka^im, therefore central and north-eastern Arabia, and 
the Piahon, the WS.di ed-DawSsir, whose tributary, WMi 
el'Yrdh, flows through Yem&ma. 

The Gihon, t^ain, seems sufficiently defined by the state- 
ment that it flows round the whole land of Kush, including 

» 1 Kings X. 11 ; Ps. xlv. 9 ; Job ixii. 24, ixviii. 16 ; Isa. liii. 12. 

* Herodotus, iii. 102 ; Diodorus Sieulus, ii, 36 ; Quintua Curtiue, viii. 
S. 16. 

* Herodotus, iii. 102 ; Strabo, Oeograph. xv. 1. 44, 69 ; Anian, Iwlica, 
16; Pliny, Siet. Nat. 11. g 111. See aho Lafisen, Indiecke AtUrthwm- 
stuwfc,! i. 237 f., il 657. 

* Koemas Indicopleustea, etc. ; Laaeen, Ind- AUerthumtktmde,^ i. 629 ; 
Knobel, and others. 

' JosephuH, AntiquitUt, i. 1. 3 ; Eusebiua, Jerome, etc 
" Geograph. Arab. 49 fT. 

' QettMchte tind OeograpMe Arabiem, ii. 323 ff., 341 ff. Also Hommel 
in Nfw hiTckliehe ZtUtfhrift, ii. 893 ff. 
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therefore in any case the African EuBh ; and older expositors 
come oeareet to the meaning of the author when they 
interpret it of the Nile, or of one of the confluents of the Nile.^ 
He does not name it the 1N^, the river of Egypt, because he 
does not mean this, but the river flowing round Kush. But 
that a river rising in Asia should he represented as encircling 
the African Kush also, is not much to be wondered at, in 
view of the utter ignorance of the ancients ^ in r^ard to the 
figure and extent of the countries of the south ; even Ptolemy 
thought of Asia and Africa as joined in the south.^ In order 
to avoid this presumed difficulty, but at the same time in 
direct conflict with B*»3 p.?^?, others have understood the 
author to mean only Asiatic Kush,* and have identified the 
Gihon sometimes with the Vakshu or Chms^ which, among 
Islamic peoples (? influenced by Jewish or Christian theories), 
bears the name Jeihfln, but which in the ancient world never 
rose to any considerable celebrity ; sometimes with the 
Ganges^ in Uiis latter case, indeed, in opposition even to the 
succession of names in the text 

The result of our investigation is : that the author wished 
to tell of four main streams which issue from Eden, and that 
of these he defines the two to the west as the Tigris and 
Euphrates, well known to the Hebrews, but has no clear 
conception of the two to the east, though his description of 
them, in the light of our geographical knowledge, would point 
most readily to the Indus and the upper reaches of the Nila 
It is a case similar to the Persians' identification of the two 
mythical streams flowing from the Haraberezaiti (sea p. 109) 

> So already Ecclu^. xsiv. 37, and LXX. in Jer. ii. 18 ; Joeephus, 
AidiquUiti, i. 1. 3 ; most of the Cliurcli Fathers ; among modems, e.g. 
QeseniuB, eapeci&llj Bertheau, Dit Lage da Paradietet, Qijtt. 1648. 

' See the proof of this in Bertheau. 

3 Kie^Tt,AU.Oeograpk.ll2[Eag.tiBiaa.: Manual of Ancient Gtography, 
London, 1881]. 

* Knobel, VdUartafel, pp. 248, 270 1. 

> Michaelis, Supplem. i. 298 ; Roeenmiiller, AUerAwmkunde, i. 1, 164; 
LaMen, Knobel, etc. 

* Koemas Indicopleuste*. 
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with two great rivers knowii to them;' among the eighteeo 
other rivere, however, thej also &id the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and that as the first two. 

But if, then, the meaning is that these four rivers all 
came from one river, it ie dear to every modem that this 
is gec^raphically an impossible representation. For the 
ancients, with their defective gec^raphical knowledge, it had 
at first no difficulties; afterwards these emei^ed only gradually, 
and even then not in their full strength. Already the author 
of the Book of Enoch, ch. xxxiL, places Paradise in the farthest 
east or north-east, which was as yet unexplored by anyona 
Josephus identifies the river of Eden with the ocean that 
fiows around the earth, from which according to ancient 
belief the great rivers of the earth had their hidden sourcesi 
BO that it was easy to derive from it the Euphrates, the 
T%ris, the Nile, and the Ganges or Indus. Many followed 
him. later writers, like Ephrem Syrus and Kosmas Indico- 
pleustes, went still farther, and transported Eden to the other 
side of the ocean. This view of the earth (from Kosmas) had 
wide currency during the Middle Ages. 

But from the time fancies of that sort had to give way 
before accurate scientific knowledge concerning the earth's 
surface, the difScutties besetting the question pressed forcibly 
to the front. This led to a great variety of attempts to 
humonise the statements of the narrative with the facts of 
geography, while holding firmly by the strict historicity of 
the former. The chief of these attempts are the following : — 

{a) Some assumed a partial metamorphosis of the earth 
by the Flood, and represented the author as describing some- 
thing in bis time already past, not anything that then existed.^ 
Unlike older expositors, they sought * the Fishon and Gihon 
in Armenia, where the western branch of the Tigris and the 

* 'WindiBchraaim, Zoroaitrianitche Sludien, p. 188 ; Spiegel, Erdnuche 
AllertkuTnehinde, i. 192 ; West Pahlavx Tests, 77 ; Tiele, ThT. 1882, p. 260. 

* Luther and most FroteBtant theolc^isns. 

* Beland, Ai xUu paradisi terr. 1706, and othera ; among moderns, e.g. 
Eurtz, BunEeii, Keil, t. Baumer, Paldttina, Anhang vii 
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eastern eouree' of the Euphrates rise near one another, 
though separated by a lofty mountain range, and where 
the sources of the Araxes aleo lie in the neighbourhood. 
They therefore identified the Gihon with the Araxes,^ which, 
after joining with the Cyrus (Kur), falla into the Caspian Sea, 
while Eush was taken to mean the Koa<ratot, it being assumed ' 
that these extended from Susiana through Media to the 
Caspian Sea. The Pishon was then discovered in the 
Colchian Phaeis,* which, rising in the Caucasus, flows west- 
wards into the Black Sea; or In the Cyrus,* which rises in 
Armenia proper, not very far from the Euphrates and Araxes; 
and, finally, Havilah in Colchis, a land rich in gold and 
other metale.^ But this interpretation, which in antiquity, for 
good reasons, has no representatives, rests not merely on a 
groundless presupposition of great changes wrought ' upon the 
earth's surface by the Flood,* but quite £u:bitrarily places 
Kush and Havilah in the north. Even then it fails to reach 
the end in view, since there never were Cossaeans in Armenia,' 
and since only gold,^ and not bdellium and beryl (onyx), can 
pass as products of the north. 

(b) Others,^ reci^ising clearly the fact that the narrator 
intended to describe a land existing in his o^i time, pro* 
nounced the present Shatt-el-Arab, i.e. the united Euphrates- 
Tigris river, to be the river of Eden, tmd sought of the four 
streams into which it branched out, one pair in the north in 
the Euphrates and the Tigris themselves, the other pair 
either in the two estuaries of the Shatt or in its two eastern 
tributaries, the Karun aud the £erkha or Karasu ; or even 
the Gihon in the Eed Sea and the Pishon in the Phaisan, a 

1 Araa, Jeihdn er-Ras. , * Knobel, V&hrriaftl, p. 260, 

* Eeland and others. ' Keil. 

» Stralw, i. 2. 38, &nd il 2. 19 ; Appian, MUhridaUi, 103. 
■ • See remarks introductory to the history of the Flood, § 3. 
. ^ See Noldeke in OQN. 1674-, p. 1 ff. ; DelitzBch, Wolagda* ParadUt t 
p. 31. 

* See on Job xxxvii. 22. 

* Calvin, Huetius, Bochart, Hopkins, Eask, .Preaael. 
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river of Yemen in Arabia.^ Havilah and £uBh were on thia 
hypothesis more easily located (although the name Chuzistan, 
Old Persian Uvaja, baa nothing to do with Eush). But even 
apart from the question whether the two estuaries of the 
Shatt were already in existence in antiquity,* the ovhx'f in the 
text cannot he tributaries of the main stream, and a dwelling 
of the gods in the lowlands (see p. 108 f.) stands in conflict with 
the representations of antiquity.' So soon as one admits * that 
the author assumes that Eden and the garden of God are still 
in existence, any attempt to discover them iu a land gec^raphi- 
cally well known to the Hebrews must be abandoned, or else we 
must ascribe to the author the folly of having invented an 
account which would at once lay him open to the charge of lying. 
(c) Fried. Delitzsch ^ has, in spite of this, made one more 
attempt, by means of the results of the examination of 
cuneiform inscriptions, to point out an actually existing 
country to which the description of the author applies, 
although, wisely, none of his ancient readers thought of it. 
Eden is supposed to be the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, from Takrit and 'Ana in the north to the Persian 
Gulf in the south.* The garden is the district immediately 
adjoining Babylon, extending from the so-called Isthmus, where 
now the Tigris and the Euphrates moat converge, down to 
a little below Babylon. The river in the garden is the 
Euphrates. The Pishon is the Pallakopas Canal, once per- 
haps (?) called PisSnu, and perhaps an old river bed of the 
Euphrates, which below Babylon branches off, and flows 
through the country west of the Euphrates into the Persian 
Gulf. The Gihon is the canal Shatt-en-Nil, on the left of 

> Halevy in Rtvue Grit. 1881, p. 477. 

* On thia point see Kiepert, AU. Geogra^ 138 ; Delitmch, fFo lag 
daDParadiai?p. 40 ff. 

' Summaries of the yiewe entertaiaed about the situation of Eden may 
be seen in Winer, Sealw/frt^udt,' i. 284 ff. ; Herzog, BeaUncyclcpaedie,'' 
XX. 332 ff. ; Schenkel'B Bibellexk(m, ii. 42 ff. ; Riehm, HandwOrUrbw^h, p. 298. 

* As Delitzsch also does, Wo la^ dm Paradiu ? p. 2 f . 
' Wo lag das Parodies f Leipz. 1881, p. 46 ff. 

^ But see note on vet. 8. 
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the Euphrates, which flowed through Babylonia and emptied 
iteelf i^LQ into the Euphrates below Warka. It perhaps (?) 
bore the Akkadian name Gug'^na, The Cossaeans settled in 
Babylonia are Kuah,' Havilah is the part of the Syrian 
desert along the lower course of the Euphrates, and bordering 
on the Persian Gulf. 

In this scheme rivers and canals are equally acceptable ; 
Pishon, the river farthest east, is made the farthest west; 
Gihon, one of a pair with the Piahon, is placed between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris ; the Tigris, which " flows in front of 
Assyria," is in contradiction to universally known fact, made to 
branch off from the Euphrates; C^3 ri?"^? is taken in a sense 
elsewhere unknown in Hebrew ■, fine gold, bdellium, beryl, are 
not shown to be products of Havilah, but of South Babylonia, 
and that insufficiently ; the names Eden, Pia^nu, Gug'ana are 
merely postulated as Babylonian names for what they are 
supposed to designate ; the l^end of Paradise is, without any 
sufficient proof (see above, p. 110 f.), assumed to be originally 
Babylonian, and it is affirmed that the biblical is only one copy 
of it, probably exilic or post-exilic, as though ifcould ever have 
come into the mind of a Jew of the pre-exilic ^ or of the exilic 
and Persian Age * to acknowlei^e in the country round about 
Babylon what had once been the garden of God ! What Frz. 
Delitzsch advances * as to Talmudic views about the Euphrates 
has no bearii^ upon the question.^ 

It is not worth while examining in detail the fancies 
of M. Ei^el," who wishes to identify Harra in the east of 
the Hauran range as Eden, and the oasis in it, East-Trachon, 
as the garden in Eden, etc' 

* On these people, see Fried. Delitzsclt, Dit S-praehi der KouSer, 18S4, 
p. SfE. 

' See Gen. x. 8-12, iL 1 ff. 

«Seel6a.xiii.l9ff., ch.l.f.; Zech. v. 11; Ps. cxixvii 8. 

* NeM«r Oomm. iiber dU Oemnt,' p. 86 [Eng. trana. : New Commentary on 
Qmetit, vol. L p. 132]. 

• See further Halfivy, ifotm* Orit. 18B1, and Tiele, TkT. 1882. 

• Dte LOtung der Paradietfragt, Leipzig 1866. 

^ See criticism on Engel'a work bj Ryasel in ZDPV. viii. 233 ff. 
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If, then, the description is one that is geographically 
impoBBible, it is to be concluded that we cannot see more in 
it than an attempt, undertaken bj one who had at his dis- 
posal only a childlike naive knowledge of the earth, to give 
to bis readers an approximate idea of the region of the 
garden of God out of which, according to the opinion of the 
peoples, the great rivers of the world came to bless. Such a 
conclusion, however, must also modify in some measure the 
idea suggested by the O}^, ver. 8, of C 

Ver. 15 continues now ver. Sb, after the intervening 
break. Its only real addition to that ia mot^ ninf^, of 
which, indeed, mz'^ doubtless (comp. ver. 5i), but not mx^, 
seems in harmony with the spirit of the original narrative. 
Man is not destined for the earth alone, therefore Giod gives 
him abode in the garden in order there to direct bis develop- 
ment. For this purpose, according to the text, He first assigns 
to bim something to do. Man is not only to enjoy life, 
but also to labour and work. His calling is to cultivate the 
garden (ver. 5) ^ (for external nature, even in the case of so 
magnificent a garden, always leaves room for man's assistance, 
and gives him the opportunity of modifying and turning it to 
profit for his special purposes ^), and to preserue or protect it — 
against what 7 — gainst tbo natural tendency to run wild, 
against danu^ from the animals," against demoniacal powers 
(Del.*) ; though that this should be needed is bat little in 
harmony with the character of a garden of God. 

Ver. 16 f. Certainly the original text The mere exercise 
of a calling is not man's whole task. There slumber in him 
possibilities of moral and religious attainment, which demand 
development and use. Therefore God gives him a command, 
which shall serve as an incentive and standard for his 

' g, here feminiiie, Qeaenius, Oram?n«ttS, 122. 36 ; unleBB one prefers, 
witli Kuenen, ThT. iviii. 138, to restore n— ■ 

» This ia not in contradiction to ch. iiL 17 ff.,M Budde, UTBi»ckichU, 83, 
sapposes. 

* Book of Jubilees 3. 
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development, whereby it is presapposed that man has by 
nature a capacity for hearing and underBtanding the voice 
and will of God. A sii^le command, unaccompanied even by 
any reason, short and sharp in form, is sufficient for the 
purpose. Full insight into all that was to be done and to 
be left undone, can only be the result of a long spiritual 
development, not ita commencement. The subject of the com- 
mand is not even something to be done, but something to be 
avoided. The acknowledgment and observance of a limita- 
tion of hie creaturely freedom, marked out for him by his 
Creator and Lord, must be for man the starting-point of 
everything elee. That, at the same time, the subject of 
the prohibition is not arbitrarily chosen will immediately 
appear. 

The command which Giod lays upon ' him runs thus ; Of 
ait trees of the garden shatt (mayst) thou, indeed, always* eat; 
but of the tree of knowledge of good and evU thou shalt not eat.^ 
The first clause regulates also, indeed, the food of the first 
man, and as anch assigns to bim * the fruits of the trees, not as 
yet the ^..^ But it is put more in the form of a concession, 
and the chief emphasis of the passage is laid on the second 
clause. 

Man is not left in doubt even of the consequences of 
tian^ression of the command : In the day of thy eating,^ i.e., 
as the sequel shows, not : On the self-same day, but : WTien 
(yet. 4b) thou eatest thereof, thou thaU certainly '' die. 

' ^y, as in oh. xiviii. 6 ; laa. v, 6, etc. 

' InfinitiTe Absolute on account of the antitheais to ver. 17. 

' Misa, Ewald, 309a. * Otherwiae than in ch. i. 9& 

* " According to the clasaioal writers, e.g. Plato, Politie. p. 272 ; Sttabo, 
Gtograph, liii. I. 25 ; Diodorus SiculuB, i. 8 ; Arrian, Indiea, vii. 3 ; 
Lucretius, l)e Berwn Natwa, v. 936 ff.; Virgil, Georgia, i. 8, 148 ff.; 
Ovid, MetamorphoKi, i. 104 £f.; TibuHua, EUg. ii. 1. 38 ff.; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. 7. § 191, men in the beginning ate herhs, berries, bark of trees, 
and fruits of trees, especially acorns ; only at a later period did the 
cultivation of grain crops begin" (Enobel). 

* *[^Ki Qesenius, Chammatik, 61. 1 A. 2. 

' Infinitive Absolute, as at cL zviiL 10, 18, etc 
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man rfas — not quite : thou art noder penalty of death ; ' 
Btill leee : thou shalt become mortal,' eiiice no cannot express 
this, and man was not (ch. iiL 19, 22) created immortal at 
all; but: death will be certainly for thee the couBequence 
thereof. For * he loses abode in the garden, and therewith 
the possibility of lasting life, and falls a prey to natural 
death. 0^*3 does not imply that actual death would immedi- 
ately occur (see above), so the assumption of an exaggeration 
in the threat with the object of more certainly inspiring 
terror * is unnecessary. More to the point is the observation 
of some of the older expositors,^ that the troubles and sufTer- 
ingB to which man became liable through sin, are nothing else 
than disturbances of life, the b^jinnings of death. 

But why are the command and the threat connected just 
with this particular tree ? Certainly not because its fruit, 
like that of a poison tree, has effects physically hurtful for 
those who eat of it,^ for in that case it would be simply a 
tree of death, and should so be named ; and how should 
a tree of death come to be in the garden of life ? On the 
contrary, it is called, and is, a tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil 

Wellbausen ^ has rightly emphasised the fact that the 
phrase is not V7}] ^'"^•}, and that the expressions signify first of 
all awakening inclination and aversion, wholesome and hwrtful, 
but concludes wrongly from this that we have not here to do 
with moral knowledge, but with knowledge of Ihimr/s as they 
are useful for man, with experience of the world, civilisation, 
or culture. What kind of advance in respect of culture 
could man have made by eatii^ of the tree I or what could 

* taxgaia Jonath., although it occurs in. the eeikse of the well-known 
now nio in ct. x%. i, l Sam. xiv. 39, 44, ixii 16. 

* S^tnachna, Jerome, Thormejer, Dathe. 

* See p. 106. < So Enobel and others. 

* Calvin, MerceruB, Druaina, Piscator, and others. 

* ClericuB, Eichhom, Beddob, Enobel, F. W. Sohultz, Di* SASp- 
fungtgtvhichU, 1866, p, 469 ; Toy. 

T QeieKiehU IxraiU, i. 346 f. [Proltgomena, 4th ed. 1895, p. 306 f.] 
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a phrase of this kind mean when uttered by Grod 1 (ch, iii. 
5, 22). In truth, y^Q and jn are from the first used not 
merely of things, but also of actions and of actir^ subjects ; 
and good, because helpful to man, and evil, because injurious 
to him, are commonly termed 'd and 'i. Here, more- 
over, where man in eating learns the worth, not of a thing, 
but of an action, the ethical sense certainly cannot be 
excluded.^ 

To know good and evil (comp. ch, iii, 6, ^arn) means 
accordingly to understand the value of things and actions, 
to estimate them according to their healthful or baneful con- 
sequences,* therefore also according to their moral worth, and 
thus to choose or reject with a consciousness of worth,' to 
have understanding. " A little child has not yet this capacity, 
Deut. i. 39 ; only as the child grows up does it make its 
appearance, Isa. viL 1 5 f. ; its absence therefore serves also as a 
mark of old &ge entering on second childhood, 2 Sam. xix. 36 ; 
it is specially necessary for the judge, who has to unravel 
right and wrong, 1 Kings iii 9 ; in a special degree the angels 
possess it, and God Himself"* (Knobel). The possession of 
it makes man like God (ch, ill 22), and is actually a divine 
endowment. To develop in man this capacity, therefore, or 
to give him full insight into the significance for his weal or 
woe of things and actions, i.e. into the essential nature of 
good and evil, is now the task ; and hence it is that the 
divine command attaches itself just to that tree, in which 
this endowment is embodied. 

That the command is expressed, not as a positive 
injunction, but as a prohibition, and why this is so, has 
been already explained on pp. 103 f., 137. But it by no 
means follows, that, because God forbids to man the tree. 
He would altogether keep back from him that knowledge for 

'See also Bndde, Btbl. UrgaehidUe, eoff.j Riehm in StKr. 1885, 
p. 764. 

' 1 KingH iiL 9. ■ Im. vij. 16. 
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which He has given him capacity, becaoBe attainmeot of it 
and life in Paradise woiUd be quite incompatible.' H the 
author was of this opinioa, he could not have given his 
narrative such a turn aa to make the loss of Paradise appear 
the fault of man (ch. iiL). 

Incidentally it is now clear from the function thus attri- 
buted to the tree of knowlQ<^e, how well the author knew 
how to set aside the dat^r of a too material, i.e. heatheniBh, 
repreaentation of these spiritual things, which might have 
resulted from the mythological character of the' materials he 
used. 

Vv. 18-25. With his introduction into the garden, all 
the conditions of a right development of man are not yet 
fulfilled. The posBibiUty of intercourse and interchai^ of 
thought with other beii^ like himself, and of mutual 
rendering of assistance, must still be added. Accordingly 
G-od first creates animals, and then the woman ; both being 
for the man and on his account 

Ver. 1 8. The divine thought with regard to the creative 
works that follow. It is not good, i.e. advant^eous, in 
accordance with the end in view, that man should be alone. 
He has been given capacity for society. / toill, in the LXX. 
and Vulgate we will, as in ch. i 26, make for him a help* 
like to him. By 't^J?, properly, as before him, aa opposite fbvm, 
" the author indicates a being that is of such a kind as the 
complement to man must be, which can therefore be placed 
over gainst him, and thus corresponds to him. In rabbinical 
languf^ ""MS means aiisweriftff to, corre^onding to. See 
GeseniuB, Thesaurus, 847. The LXX. renders correctly : 
icaT airov; ver. 20, SfioiOi avr^. So also the Peshitta 
and the Vulgate. From the similarity the author coucludeB 
to the capacity for giving help. The bei^ that is like can 
best help " (Knobel), In fact, the usual meaning of ij? 
suffices, and it is not necessary to make it mean " sur- 

' Wellhauaen, Qetchichte, i. 344 [see Prolegomena, p. 307]. 
' Concrete in Pb. \xx. 6 [5] ; A being who wtH li^lp. 
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roundmgs, company " (Ewald). Only we must not think 
merely of help afforded in work (£nobel), but also of every, 
sort of mental and spititoal assistance and support which 
comes to man from fellowehip. The necessity of woman for 
the propagation of the race is not as yet specially, much less 
exclusively, taken into consideration, and the rendering of 1H 
by anteriora, i.e. pudertda} is extremely weak. 

Yer. 19. God therefore forms the animals, and leads them 
to the man. 

The divergence from cb. i in the order in time of the 
creation of men and animals is here evident- The shift of 
the harmonists : " and God had formed and iiow brought," ^ 
is not allowable; because, although no doubt a consecutive 
imperfect may refer back to and continue something before 
what immediately precedes,' yet in the case before us to go 
back over ver. 18 to ver. 7 is made impossible by ^^f* (not 
(*'?¥) in ver. 18, To have recourse to the statement,* that 
according to Gen. L the creation of plants began, merely, on 
the third day, and the creation of animals on the fifth and 
sixth days, being processes which were not completed till 
after man was formed, is to contradict the 3lt3 '3 ton of 
ch. i 12, 21, 25, and does not satisfy ah. ii, which knows 
nothing whatever of plants or animals before man. 

The animals are made of earth.' There is no mention 
of their being made into animated beings. They are dis- 
tinguished as I'lfe'D fi;n, elsewhere usually " wild animals," 
bat. here in virtue of ver. 20 and ch. iii. 14, includii^ also 
!1W??, and as D^pf^ ^iy creatures that fly (see ch. i- 20). The 
creatures of the waters and ^y} are not mentioned, because 
for .the purpose presently in hand they -do not come into 
consideration. . . 

' Schult., de Dieu, BoBenmiiller. 

' Still Delitiacli » \NtiB Gomm. on Qenaii, vol. i. p. 140 i\ 
' Corap. tlie relation of ver. 9 to 8 ; but the relation of ch. xxiv. 30 
to 29, and xiviL 24 ff. to 23, is to be otherwise explained. 
• Delitzsch.* 
' Comp. ch. i, 24, where only the expression is different. 
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In order to see what, Le. how he will name it, ia eacb 
ammaL So far as the name is only the expresaion of that 
which the man thinks, this means: what impreasion they 
make upon him, or how he will regard them in relation to 
himself. 

In ver. 196 'h cannot be taken otherwise than in 
iinnij^'np, and n;n B*w would he in explanatory apposition 
to it : It, viz. a litmg being ; but the position of 'n 'i after 
Q"jKli ia ta itself Burprising, and gives occasion to the con- 
jecture that we have in it a gloss * with the object of 
explaining "h. Moreover, '"ijn ^ for animals is quite current 
in A, but not in C (comp. ver. 7). 1^, meaning sibi? would 
be a needless expletive. 

\of wn — namely, according to God's intention, therefore : 
ITuti was to be its name. The animals, beii^ partially like 
himself, must call forth the attention and consideration of 
man in a special measure, and by their variety oblige him to 
distinguish among them. But these thoughts which he forms 
muBt, according to the nature of man, express themselves in 
sounds or names which he addresses to them, ie, with which 
he names them. Thus the animals become to him a " help " 
for his development. At the same time, there are given in 
this hints as to the nature, or at least the beginnings of the 
formation, of languf^e. The first names are the impressions 
which things make upon the mind of man, involuntarily 
reproduced in sound. 

Yer. 20. So the man fixed names for all the different 
animals, at the head of all, for the laige domestic animals, always 
standing next to him ; but for man ' found he among them 
no help like to him. He finds them all insufficient for man. 
It is impossihle in brief space more beautifully to rend^ 

1 So Ewald, Oleliaugen. 

»"WTiat tte man woiild name the living beings /or Ainwel/" 
(Knobel). 

* Without the article ; but see note on ch. iiL 17. Obhausen reads 
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evident the dignity of human nature.* " The author doea 
not say that Crod wished by the animals' sexual unions to 
awaken in the man Bimilar desire,^ but rather lets this appear 
first in ch, iv. 1 " (Knobel). 

Vers. 21-24, To meet the need, awakened in the man, 
for a being like himself, God cteates the ^oman. 

Ver. 2 1 f. He causes him to fall into a tfeep deep, not 
eKtrraaK, as the LXX. renders it, takes out one of his ribs, 
and closes the flesh in its place,^ i.e. inserts flesh, in order to 
close the gap, huiMs tip the rib into a woman, and brings her 
to the man. " The term iuild is well chosen, because it is 
elsewhere also connected with vTt, where this signifies building 
material, as well as with a woman, who is to obtain posterity"* 
(Knobel). The man must sleep ; for like the creation, so also 
this re-creation of man cannot be the object of bis sensible 
apprehension. 

In the separation of primitive man into male and female 
lies the thought, that the full beii^ of man is manifested not 
in the male alone, and not in the female alone, but in both 
bother, and that they are therefore designed mutually to 
supplement one another. The woman is created from a part 
of the man's body. Thereby are set forth her dependence 
upon him and attachment to him, and the mysterious drawing 
of each to the other is explained. And if any part of the man 
at all was to be taken out of him, a rib, a bone in his side, 
would first surest itselt He has still enough of them, and the 
woman stands by his side, and fills up a gap in his side. " The 
Hebrews express the idea of helpful companionship and assist- 
ance by the phrases to &e, to go, to stavd at one's right hand." ' 

1 Otherwise than. ch. L 26, and yet the some. 

' J. D. Miuhaelia, BosenmulleT. 

" fiinrm with accoHttive suffix, Ewald, 263a ; Samaritan, .THrvt 

* diii xvi 2. 

' " Fb. zvi. S, cix. 31, ex. fi, cxxi 5 ; lea. Ixiii. IS t Martial, Epigram, 
vi. 68. 4, calls the confidant of anyone iulc* lahu. Hesychius explains 
ilTXic^ b; n fti l^oiw* fioitumr. The Arab t&ye : huwa Ihki, he it my 
$ide, ia. my iuaeparable companion and comrade" (Enobel). 
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What the narrative is intended to tell, the man in 
ver. 23, and the narAtor in ver. 24, give clear enongh 
utterance to. A grosa realifltic way of thinking demands 
here also a literal history, and then loses itself ip all sorts of 
fine questions about the umsexual or bisexual constitution of 
the first man, about the part of the body from which the I)^ 
was taken out and the it's inserted, etc. Jewish want of 
taste ^ and a heathen mythological way of thinking lie closely 
tc^ther. Bat the Bible speaks of such things from a high 
level, and he who knows how to occupy the same plane in 
reading what is thus written, will be satisfied with the 
thought that lies clear on the Surface of this simple and 
beautiful narrative. 

The myths and imaginations of the peoples present ns 
with anal<^ies. According to the Bundehesh, there grew 
from the seed of the primeval man, Gayomart, a tree-like 
plant, in which two were in the closest manner united. This 
was fashioned by Ormuzd iato a double man; instead of 
fruits it. bore ten human pairs, from the first of which; 
Meshia and Meshiane, the whole human race is descended.* 
" In Plato * sexual union is explained by the original 
existence, alongside of the male and female sex, of her- 
maphrodite andrc^ynous beings also, who were separated 
by Zeua into men and women " (Knobel). " The Green- 
landers represent the woman as coming from the thumb of 
the man." * 

Ver. 23. The man immediately recognises in tixe woman 
the being like to himself, and with joyful surprise exclahns 
in half rhythmic language : Hids is this time, now, at last, 
ham of my hone, eta He refers to her three times as nwT. 
DifBri, with the full demonstrative force of the article.* This 

' See Eisenmenger, Entdeektet Judenthum, i. 365 ff, 
' Witidischmann, Zoroaetrianitthe StwHen, 213 S, ; o& an Indian 
acconnt, see Spiegel, ETdnitche.AUerth-Uini Kunde, i. 458. 
' Sympodwrn, p. lB9ff. 

* Tuch, following Pustkucliep, UTgeaJtidtte, i 312, 
s Ab in chs. Mix. 34f., sxs. 20, ilvi. 30 ; Ex. ix. 27. . . . 
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shall be called woman, because from man ^ this is taken. ns'S, 
although belonging to another root, namely, to ,j^\, is here 
conceived of aa feminine of CR.^ 

njirnnp.7 — on the p with raphe and on — , see GeseniuB, 
Grammatik, 52. 1 A. 2 and 10, 2 A.b. 

Ver. 24. Not apoken by the man,* who baa no knowledge 
as yet of father and mother, but from the narrator, as, for 
example, are also eh. xxvi 33, xxxii 33.* Hence the 
imperfect is more correctly translated present than future. 

vm — in the Samaritan amvo rem, and in the LXX. koI 
Ivovrai oi Bvo. By the preceding occurrences the author 
explains the affection influenced by which a man leaves even 
his parents, and attaches himself to his wife," in order that 
with her be may join himself in full, also corporeal, union, and 
thereby declares marriage to be ordained by the Creator. 
He speaks of marriage generally, not of the unseemliness of 
carnal connection in the paternal house or among relativea ; ^ 
and he speaks of the conduct of the man alone, and not of 
the woman, because it is from the man that the institution 
of a marri^e proceeds. But it ia to be observed that it is 
marriage with one wife which is here represented as the 
normal relationship, and at the same time marriage which 
rests upon an affection for the woman which transcends love 
of parents even. Moreover, the difference between this 
normal relationship, where the man rec<^nises in the woman 
a being like himself, and his complement, and that described 
in ch. iiL 16& ia not to be overlooked. Ideals are here set 
before us, the realisation of which is a concern for the further 
movement of history. — With this the creation of man now 
receives completion, and all the conditions for his sound 
development are fulfilled. 

Ver. 25. It is only added further, in order to complete 

' LXX., Samaritan Pentat., Onkeloa, nG'^KQ, from Aer luiebaod (man). 

' Luther renders happily, MUtmin ; Symmachus, dri^ic ; Vulgate, 
virago. " According to Festns, aub Querquetulanae, women were named 
by the ancients virae " (Knobel). 

* Enobel, Delitzeck » Tuch, Ewald, Keil. » Tai^m. 

DILLMAMH. — I. lO 
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the deBcriptdon of the original condition of things, and, at 
the Bame.time, to lead on to what follows, that man and 
woman were naked, without being ashamed in the presence 
of one another. Childlike unconstrained innocence knows as 
yet no shame. Shame first enters with sin and the feeling of 
guilt (oh. iii 7). This is here the chid point of view. It 
is also correct, as Knobel has pointed out, that in chs. ii 25, 
iiL 7 and 21, three st^es are distinguished in the course of 
the development of human clothing, corresponding to the 
moral culture of the peoples ; but here this is of subordinate 
importance. A fragment bearing upon the history of culture 
(see ch. iv. 17 fif.) is here used by C from a purely ethical 
standpoint.^ 

Disnjf — from D^y, shortened from dS'P, from the root -ws, 
Ewald, 163c 

le^ni [^B'E'ari'.] — Hithpael only here ; with reciprocal 
force (Hoelemann). 

Seccmd Seeiion : ^ The Fall and its consequences, ch. tii 
Vv. 1-7. The temptation by the serpent to partake of 
the tree of knowledge, and the awakening of shame. 

Ver, 1. How long man was in the condition of innocence 
is not told, and could not have been told. We have no 
reason to think of it as merely momentary. In the Book of 
Jubilees, ch. iii., it is fixed at seven years. But an advance 
is now to be made : from a condition of mere innocence, 
which knows nothing else, man is to develop to one in which 
he himself freely decides for obedience to God and for that 
which is good. And, in so doii^, he is to pass, not, indeed, 
through the antithesis of the good, i.e. guilt, hut yet through 
a knowledge of that antithesis. A knowledge therefore of 
the opposite of good must come and allure him. He must 
be tempted. It is not said that God brings temptation to 
him. But if God has destined Ms development, then also the 
temptation cannot be against His will ; only, God wills that 

1 On the nakediiesa of the first men, ctunp. Plato, Palttief, p. 272 ; 
Biodorus SicuIuB, i. 8 (Knobel) , »[Seep.ll3.] 
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man should stand in the temptation, not that he should 
falL 

But how does the tempting thought of evil come to man ? 
According to the narrative, by means of the serpeiit (2 Cor. xL 3), 
one of the beasts of the field, but the most crafty or cunning 
among them. The serpent is regarded among the peoples in 
general as a sagacious animal, so Matt. x. 16, for the most 
part in a bad sense, malicious, treacherous, malevolent,' but 
frequently, since there are harmless and tamable serpents, in 
a good sense, prudent, watchful, teachable, even also as 
endued with magical and healing power, and hence esteemed 
among many ancient peoples, especially among the I^ptlans 
and Phoenicians, as Agathodaemon.^ Upon the whole, it was 
feared as a wonderful, mysterious demoniacal being, and there- 
fore far and wide, among ancient and modem peoples of a 
lower type, honoured as divine.* 

Among the Iranians it appears conceived of exclusively 
from the side of its noxious, malignant nature. Although in 
their delineation of it as Dah&ka there is still a reminiscence 
of the Old Aryan nature myth of the serpent in the sky 
fighting against the rain clouds and the light,* it is for them, 
quite essentially, no longer merely destructive but evil, the 
beast of the evil god, created by him,' an incarnation of him, 
and therefore added as designation to his own name (the 
serpent Agra-Mainyu).* Not, indeed, to its craft, but to its 
death-bringing power, even Yima finally succumbs ; ^ the 

' WLich IB tjue specially of the poisonous serpent, e.g. Gen. ilix. 17 ; 
Ariatotle, Hint. Animal i. 1. 14 ; Aesop, Fabulae, 70 ; Bochart, Hieroianam, 
iii. 246 ff. 

* EusebiUB, Praeparatio Kvangelica, i. 10. 30 S. ; Macrobius, Saturnalia, 
L20. 

* E.g. Among the Indians, Laasen, Indiiche A Uerfhums ffujufe,' ji. 467 ; 
in AbyBsinia, Ludolf, Hint. Elhiop. ii. 2. 14, and ZDMQ. xxii. 226 ; 
among the GermauB, Grimm, DeutBche Mylhologie,'' ii 648 ff. ; even among 
the IsraeliWfl themselves, 2 Kings iviiL 4; comp. Kum, «i, 6ff.; 
BaudissLD, Stiidien, i. 288 f. 

* Both in ZDMG. ii. 316 ff. ' Vendidad, i. 8 ; Ya^na, ix. 27. 
1 Vendidad, iiii. 6, 6, 24 ; Spiegel. 

' WindiBchmann, Zoroagtrianiiche ^udien, 27 ff. 
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temptation of Meshia and Meshiane is in the Bundeheeh 
referred to Abriman himself. With this serpent of Ahriman 
he serpent of our text has often been connected ; indeed the 
former has even been derived from the latter.* Again, 
recently, it has been thought that the original of the serpent 
of Paradise was found in the " dragon," " the great serpent," 
Tiomat (primeval chaos), the arch enemy of the gods, of whom 
the old Babylonian myths speak (see p. 40).* But apart 
from the fact that it is a long step from a being such as appears 
in the nature myths to the serpent of Paradise, and that up 
to the present time the latter has not been discovered among 
the Chaldeans (see p. Ill), the text is i^inst connecting 
the biblical serpent either with Tiamat or with the serpent 
of Abriman, seeing it characterises the serpent, not as an 
evil being, but simply as a beast of the field, thoi^h certainly 
as the most crafty of the beasts. 

For the same reason, it cannot be either a manifestation 
or an instrument of Satan, because in that case the author 
would not have made prominent its (own) subtlety. Nor 
may the fact of its speaking be appealed to as proof that a 
demon was actually present in it.' It is not, indeed, the case, 
if we follow the sense of the narrative,* that in Paradise all 
animals were endowed with the power of speech. But, if in 
narratives of everyday life we find the motions of an animal's 
aoul expressed in words, put into its mouth,* how can such 
speech surprise ua in the garden of God, where everything is 
miraculous and of a higher order of being ? That subsequently, 
when the construction of dogma was in prepress among the 

' Hengetenberg, ChnOologie, i. 7 ff. [ChnitoU>gy of the O.T. 18S8, vol i. 
p. 7 1.]. 

* Smith-Delitzach, OkaM. Gem p. 82 ff. [Smith-Sayce, Chtdd. Gmetii, 
1880, p. 87 ff.] ; Delitzsch, Wo tag das Paradia ? p. 88 ff. 

' Afi is assumed in the Book of Jubilees, ch. iii. ; Josepbus, Anti^Uteir 
i. 1. 4. 

* Se« ch. ii. 20v 

' So in tlie case of the asa, Num. zzii. 28, and the horse Zanthus in. 
Hiad, xiz. 104 (Knobel). 
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Jews, thej identified the serpent with the devil,^ and that 
the Church Fathers " and doctrinal expositors attached them- 
selves to that view, does not prove that the narrator held 
this opinion. The Old Testament knows nothing of the devil 
before the time of the Exile. What Delitzsch says of his 
influence on the serpent, and even on the six days' work, 
departs widely from the text. 

But it is equally unsatisfactory when allegorists like Philo 
and the Alexandrian Fathers, and moralising expositors like 
Jerusalem or Teller, take the serpent to be the mere symbol of 
evil lust or alluring passion in man, or, as Bunsen, an inu^e of 
one-sided understanding divorced from conscience. For on this 
view, not only would ver. 1 4 be incomprehensible, but just that 
which should be explained would be left unexplained, namely, 
how the woman came to conceive the evil thoughts and desires 
which ate symbolised in the serpent. For while the possibility, 
indeed, not only of conceiving the apposite of the good, but 
also of desiring it, is given in man's nature, yet the realisation 
of that possibility in h'"! must have an occasion, and a state- 
ment of such an occasion is the point of this narrative. From 
other men it cannot come. Of demoniacal beings which were 
already in existence at the time of man's creation, the ancient 
teaching knows nothing.* The only remaining possibility is 
to seek the occasion in the creatures which are, according to 
oh. ii. 1 9 f,, the environment of man, and thus may be tboi^ht 
of in this connection, the animals. And what animal would 
more readily su^^est itself than the cunning, weirdly sinister 
serpent ? But, observe, the text does not name it an evil, 
but a crafty animal. The idea of evil does not permit of 
application to an animal Extremely evil the thoughts which 
the serpent si^geets to the woman doubtless are ; but they 
are not evil on the part of the serpent, only cunning. They 
> Wisd. u. 23 f. ; Apoc. liL 9, ix. 2 j Targum Jonatban on ver. 6. 
Compare on tibe Jewish teaching, EiBeumenger, EntdeckUt Judenthitm, 
i. 822 a. ; F. Weber, AlUynagogUdtt Theologie, 21 1 ff., 243 ff. 

* Beinke, BeiMlgt, ii. 211 ff. 

* It is quite otherwise in Paraeeiam. 
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become evil only when a being capable of moral reflection, 
in this case man, takes them to himself and avirrenders him- 
self to them. To this extent the narrative is not in con- 
tradiction with itself when it finds tiie tempter in the 

craftiest of all the animals. The serpent is the st^^gester of 
crafty thoughts, which as cherished by man are repugnant to 
God. Subsequently, when men had learnt to sum up the 
power of evil in the person of the Evil Spirit, and now 
looked back on the narrative, it was natural to recognise in 
that superhuman power of crafty evil thought, the same Evil 
Spirit which had already wrought so much ruin among men, 
i.e. to find in the serpent the devil 

The serpent turns to the woman, the weaker, and more easily 
seduced, who, besides, had not herself heard the command of 
God along with the man (eh. ii. 1 6 f.). It says, as if in 
continuation of a conversation already begun, in a tone of 
questioning astonishment : arid (can it be the case) that God 
has said ? Can God actually have said ? ^ 

^'"P?, — In the mouth of the animal the holy name, 
Jahve, is intentionally avoided. By first distortii^ the divine 
command, and by then expressing just surprise at the com- 
mand so distorted, it seeks partly to arouse on the side of the 
woman sceptical reflection with regard to the command, partly 
to insinuate itself as one competent to judge these things. 

Ver. 2 t " The still innocent woman corrects the serpent in 
accordance with ch. ii 1 6 f, — '")BOl ; !P depends on WKft, and is 
repeated, as in ch.il 17, in wsp, after which crt^K iDN ig an 
interjected clause. God had not expressly forbidden touching. 
The author mentions it in order to indicate that the woman 
waa perfectly conscious of the strictness of the divine pre- 
scription " (Knobel). According to Keil, this exaggeration 
is to show that the command already appears to the woman 
too strict. According to Delitzsch,^ she wishes by the addition 

I Ewald, 354<:. 

* Neuer Cairvm. iiber die Oeaetis \Ntw Coriaiientary on Qenetii, vol. i. 
p. 153]. 
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to obviate further enticements. That she speaks of ths tree 
in the midst of the garden, although two such are niuued in 
oh. it 9, is to be explained by the fact that since the pro- 
hibition (ch. iL 17) this one alone occupies her mind. But 
she could not name it jni aio nrin ys (ch. ii. 17), because she 
would then have been disclosing to the serpent what import- 
ance attached to this tree, whereas, just by means of the 
fact that it knows independently the nature of the tree and 
correctly states it, the serpent is to give to the woman evidence 
of its higher knowledge, and thus successfully work upon 
her. Budde's critical conclusions (see on ch. ii 9) and cor- 
rections do not, accordingly, seem to be justified.^ 

Ver. 4 f. After sceptical reSeetion regarding the command 
of God has been roused in the woman, the tempter speaks out 
openly his bold denial of the truth of the divine threatening, 
casts doubt on God's gracious intention, and illusively pictures 
the high advant^e to be attained by means of the act of dis- 
obedienca 

Ye shall in no wise die — but something else will be the 
consequence (comp. Ps, xlix. 7), But if it be assumed * that 
the n^ation is placed in so unusual a way before the infinitive 
absolute,' merely in order to repeat unchanged the formula 
prwon nio from cL ii, 17, we must then translate: "in no 
wise shall ye die." 

inpMi — apodosis to the temporal clause. " Not in order 
to keep away death fi'om you, and therefore not out of good- 
will has He given the prohibition, but* because He knows 
that by partaking of it you will become like Him, and there- 
fore out of illwill. This idea of the envy of the gods " is 
common in Greek authors.' 

" Then your eyes shall be opened — i.e. Ye shall attain 
' He would at ch. ii. 17 also restore as the original reading iBtt 

pn Tina for Jn^ aits nri"- 

* Ewald, 312i. ' Comp. Amoa is. 8, 

* '3, as in chs. zvii. 15, xviiL 16, six. 2, xsiv. 4. 
» E.g. " HerodotuB, i. 32, iii 40, vii. 10. 46 ; 

Comp. Nagelsbach, Hotiurisehe Tktologit, p. 33 f ." 
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insight which ye now have not ; the expression is used else- 
where of thoBe who all at once perceive BomethiDg not seen 
by them before " (Knobel).^ 

D'PiPKS — not as av^els,^ but as God; still other divine 
beii^ may be also included, as in ver. 22. 

Vi' — second predicate to Dn"ni. — jni 3it3 'in' ; that good 
and evil in the mouth of the serpent is to be understood 
otherwise than in chs. ii. 9, 17 and iii 22, namely, as in 
chs. xxiv. 50, xxxL 24, meaning everything,' can hardly be 
made obvious. 

Just as the nature and origin of sin in man, so the 
seductive power also is represented by means of type or 
pattern. Its lies are not naked but mixed with truth 
(eomp w. 7 and 22), and it knows how to withdraw atten- 
tion, from the final decisive issue of the matter, to a con- 
sideration of the agreeable consequences in the immediate 
future. 

Yer. 6. As the woman does not immediately put away the 
suggested doubt as to God's truth and love,* but, allured by 
the promised advantage, takes it to herself, sin is conceived 
in her, her trust in God wavers, and self-seekii^, that strives 
f^ainst God, awakens. Already she looks upon the tree with 
quite other eyes than before. The more she looks upon it, 
the more charming to her does its fruit seem to be, both in 
itself and on account of the advanti^e to be obtained from it 
Kow, finally, this external charm of sense decides her to the 
commission of the deed. 

'TV Y^n TDnai — not synonymous with D'3'j6 Kin niwi, 
because the subject ia here expressly repeated ; therefore not : 
And the tree was desirable to look at, or to view^ especially 
seeing 7^^^'} was not used in Hebrew for mere looking at and 
viewing, but: so as to {that one myhi) obtain insigM, or 

' Ch. xxL 1ft ; Num. xxiL 31 ; 2 Kings vi 17. 

' Taigums, Saadia, Iba Ezra, and others. 

« Hupfeld in Riehm, Stvdim UJid KriOkm, 1866, p. 764. 

» Matt iv. 10, ivi. 23. 

* LXX., Feaihitta, Vulgate, QeBeniiiB, Tuch, Knobel. 
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heeome wiee. Comp. ini aiti nin of ver. 5.^ Others render : ^ 
" in order to make one wise," which causative meaning, how- 
ever, is rare, and there is nothing here that points to such a 
rendering. 

She who has been misled immediately becomes the mis- 
leader, and gives to her husband wUh her, i.e. who was present 
with her, because she does not wish to commit the act alone, 
and he eate, because he will not leave her alone, and because 
she, by first tasting, has already seemingly made proof of its 
harmlessnesB. 

" That the tree of knowledge was an apple tree, is an idea 
that we owe to the Latins. The Greeks understood it to be 
a fig tree (comp. ver. 7). The Eabbis identified it with the 
vine" (Tuch), or olive tree or fig tree." — {lasi, LXX. and 
Samaritan Pent. t^tOl. 

Ver. 7. No sooner has the act been committed than the 
childlike innocence is at an end. New insight has opened 
up new knowledge to them (ver. 5), as the serpent had 
promised, but of a kind other than they had thought of. 
That which they first recognise is that th«y are naked. To 
innocence standing in undisturbed union with God, every- 
thing natural is good and pure, just as also for God nothing 
is evil of all the things that He has made, but all good, and 
perfect for the purpose for which they exist So soon as, 
however, by the act of disobedience the bond of union with 
God is broken, and the sensuous nature of man has released 
itself from the dominion of the spirit which rests in God, it 
stands there naked and bare, and calls forth in its possessor 
inevitably the feeling of weakness, nnworthiness, and impurity. 
Of a physical change of the body, in especial of the pudenda,* 
there is nothing said, but only that the nakedness of the body, 
which was there before (ch. ii 25), now became an object of 
consciousness, or, more particularly, of shame. 

^ Targam (?), Ewold, Kei], Delitzsch. ' Baumgarten, Bunsen. 

■ Weber, S^nagog. Tkeologie, p. 213, Comp. also Book of Enocb 32. 
* Hofmann, Bauiugacten. 
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The awakening sense of shame is the immediate accom- 
paniment of sin. Without sin there is no 3hame. It ib the 
involuntary witness of violated innocence, and makes its 
appearance in the empirical man also contemporaneously with 
the development of knowledge regarding right fuid wrong. It 
ie, however, no less the certain witness of a counter operation 
inwardly in progress against sin, which ceases only whei-e 
man has absolutely sold himself to sin, and is a means of 
checking and restraining sin. It is, therefore, an essential 
element in the moral disposition of fallen man, and the 
starting-point of his further moral culture. And this signifi- 
cance of it is acknowledged also by. God, ver. 21. 

Shame first of all impels the pair artificially to cover the 
nakedness they have come to perceive: a begmning of clothing 
in its first rudest form, limiting itself to the covering of the 
pudenda. And they stitched foliage Le., leaves ^ of the fig tree 
together, and made themselves aprons, properly girdles, such ae 
are used for girding round the loins. Why the foliage of the 
fig tree, whose lobulated leaves are not particularly fitted for 
the purpose ? Probably only because among the leaves of 
the Palestinian trees, those of the fig tree were the largest. 
Lagarde has contrived to discover, after the manner of Pbilo, 
a symbolical allegorical reason.' Many ' have identified it 
with the so-called lig tree of Paradise (plantain, banana, or 
some plant of the order Musacea), which is a native of India,* 
with very large leaves over six feet in length, and among the 
natives of Malabar called hala or pala, i.e. fig. It waa thought 
that this tree was intended in the ordinal legend, and that 
the Hebrews .had substituted for it their fig tree, and had 
therefore spoken of a stitching together of its leaves. But 
the conjecture breaks down along with the derivation of the 
Paradise legend from India. And no lees does the n:Nn 

1 Isft. L 30 ; P3. i. 3. « In GGN. 1881, p. 394. 

* Celsius, Hierobotanicon, ii 368, 398 fF. ; Gesenius, Tuch, Knobel, and 
others. 

•Pliny, Hist. Xal. 12. § 24; Oken, NG. iii. 1, p. 017 ff.; Eittet, 
ETdh»tde,v. 87Sff. ; IiOgB^n, Indiiche Allerthmns Kunde,^ i. 208 ff. 
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confiict with Fried. Belitzsch'e attempt to derive the legend 
from Babylon, Bince " the mde, well-watered, cultivated plains, 
which border on the lower courees of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, are outside of the r^on in which the fig tree 
flourishes." ' 

The feeling of shame is the first sign of the change which 
has taken place in them; others make their appearance in 
what follows, 

Vv. 8-13. God holds an investigation. 

Ver. 8. Toward^ the blowing of the day — i.e. "toward 
evening, when in the East a cooling wind rises," and the 
Oriental goes out (ch. xxiv. 63), whereas during the heat of 
the day he remains in his dwelling" (ch, xviii, 1), 

They hear the voice, i.e. here not a sound of thunder,* but * 
" the noise of God'a movement, as ffe vxdked alout in the garden, 
and hide themselves from Him in the bushes " (Knobel), not 
from shame only, but from fear. God's walki:^ is pre- 
supposed as something usual, and to be taken for granted. 
What now made its appearance as something new was that 
when they heard Him they hid themselves. This is the 
second sign of the change that has taken place in them. It 
is the feeling of estrangement from God, the voice of an 
accusing conscience, which pronounces them guilty, and con- 
verts God for them into a being to be feared. They still, 
indeed, in their foolish inexperience believe it possible by 
hiding themselves from God to make what has happened as 
if it had not happened. For this reason God steps in with 
His investigation so as to make an end of the attempts at 
palliation, and to help them to an acknowledgment of the act 
and its guilt 

' Herodotus, i. 193 ; Bitter, Erdkimde, vii. 2 (vol, xi.),' 541 ; Solma in 
.iGOff'. 1881,xxviiLp,45f. 

■ ^ as in ch. viii. 11, xvii. 21 ; laa. vii. 16 ; Job isiv, 14 ; but Aquila 
it, SynuuBchtis lii, therefore a (1) ; see also de Lagarde, Orieniaiia, ii, 46, 

* Song iv. 6, ii. 17, ' * Pa, xxii. 

' Lev, xxtL 36 ; 1 Kings xiv, 6 ; 2 Sam. v. 24. 
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Ver, 9. God must call the man, who before was always 
present of his own accord. Where art thou t the call which, 
after each sin, repeats itself to the man, who seeks to deceive 
himself and others concerning his sin. 

Ver. 1 0. Being no longer able to escape notice, he alleges 
at first only his nakedness, as the cause of his fear. 

Ver. 11. But the inexorable judge presses for the full 
acknowledgment of the true cause, and asks it from him 
in a question to which he must reply by yes or no. — w?^, 
Gesenius, OramnuUik, 1 1 4. 3 A. 2. 

Ver. 12. He makes now his confession by silence, but 
seeks immediately to extenuate the act He casts the blame 
wholly or in part upon the woman ; he, the stronger, upon 
the weaker, ultimately upon God Himself, who set the woman 
at his side. 

Mkl — as in ver. 13 and ("''i) in Isa. xliv, 19, the pausal 
form of ?2f*). Otherwise, ch. iii. 6, in the 3rd person (Gesenius, 
68. 1). 

Ver. 13. In the same way the woman seeks, by reference 
to the serpent, to minimise the guilt and to moderate the 
punishment. So man is always wont to extenuate his false 
steps. Yet both are convicted, man and woman, by the 
judicial examination, and are brought to a consciousness of 
sin. The serpent need not be tried, because amongst other 
reasons the purpose of the trial, the development of a sense 
of guilt in the culprits, does not apply to it. 

Vv. 14-19. The sentence of condemnation; in reverse 
order, b^inning with the tempter. 

Ver. 14 f. The sentence upon the serpent. The serpent, 
as an animal, is not morally responsible, and yet it is 
punished, because it has injured man. So also should an 
animal,* by which a man has lost his life, be punished 
with death. And as in the law this punishment is mainly 
ordained, in order that the sacredness of human life should 
be impressed upon men, so also here the sentence of punish- 
1 Ch. is. 5 ; Ex. Kti. 28 f. 
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ment on the serpent is uttered chiefly for the sake of man. 
Mao is to reoc^:m8e in and by the punished serpent how 
the eternal curse of God oppresses the power of the evil 
thoughts, which it has originated in man. Were the serpent 
thought of as the instrument of a demon, then we should 
expect here, at least such a form of the sentence as would 
point to the really guilty being behind it; but all that is said 
is applicable only to the serpent. 

Because (as in ver. 17) thou hast done this, cursed art thou, 
from Le,, be/ore or among aU cattle, i.e. "of all the animals 
thou art that which is to be burdened by the curse. V? 
indicates selection.^ The explanations ; fty all cattle, inasmuch 
they hate the serpent and shun it,^ and he/ore all cattle, i.e. 
more than tbey,^ are inadmissible, for the curse comes from 
God, not from the beasts, which had no cause to curse it ; 
and it falls on the serpent alone, not on other animals also, for 
whose cursing no reason existed" (Knobel). There may be 
other animals which are repugnant to men and fill them with 
vague dread, but so far as man knows, a formal divine curse 
attached to this beast only. 

As an outward sign of the curse resting upon it, it is 
specially stated that it mud go on its belly and breast,* i.e. 
without feet glide along the ground,^ and it must eat dust its 
whole life long, i.e. not actually sustain itself tiom dust, but, 
doubtless, according to a widespread belief among the ancients,^ 
occasionally gulp some down along with something else, as it 
moves along with its mouth upon the ground. This creeping 
in the dust makes it a low, despised creature. Strictly under- 
stood it is implied in the curse, " that before it the serpent 

> Aa Ex. xix. 5 ; Deut xiv. 2 ; Judg. v. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 28 ; Amos iii. 2. 
So correctly Clericua, Schumann, von Bohlen, Tuch, and others. 

• Dafhe, Eichhorn, Gabler, Oesenius, Maurer, de Wette, Bauntgarten. 
■ FagiuB, Gerhard, Bosenmuller. 

• Lev. xi. 42, The name of the aerpent in Sanscrit, vraga, i.e. going 
on the breast, ie already compared by Tuch. 

• Dent, xixii 24 ; Micah viL 17. 

9 Micah yii. 17 ; laa, Ixv. 26 ; Eochart, Hierozoieon, iii, 246 (Tnch, 
Knobel). 
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had another Bort of movement, perhaps had another form. 
It has therefore been aesnmed that previously it moved in an 
upright position,^ and had also bones " * (Knobel). But still 
it is worthy of notice that the author, neither here nor in 
ver. 1, says anything about this, therefore at least does not 
favour such hypercriticism. The principal point is, that man 
should rec<^nifle in this deeply degraded creature, creeping in 
the dust, wri^ling quickly along, forcing its way everywhere, 
wickedly sly, hissing and fork-tongued, a speaking likeness of 
the evil power reprobated by God. 

All the days of thy life — Here ab-eady, as in ver. 156, 
the serpent is taken to represent the whole serpent race, all 
the more con-ectly as by it the evil power, which never dies 
but ever anew reproduces itself, is appropriately represented. 

Ver. 15. This verse adds yet another punishment. Kot 
only is it to be an outcast creature, but also one hated with 
a deadly hatred. Irreconcilable enmity, a life and death 
struggle, is to be and to continue between man and it. Since 
it is a penal sentence gainst the serpent, the principal 
emphasis must be laid upon man's hostile treatment of the 
serpent, whereas its hostility to man is introduced only as 
the reverse side, and as known from the relations that 
actually exist. But the enmity is not to be merely between 
her who first fell and the first seducer, but is to continue 
between their respective descendants, from generation to 
generation. 

It is well known that such a deadly enmity does now 
actually prevail gainst the (animal) serpent.' The worship 
of serpents among many peoples, as unnatural, and a sort of 
monstrosity, does not militate f^ainst this statement. If in 
any way, it is evident from this that the serpent, as repre- 
sentative of the evil power, is cursed. Evil thoughts, a 
serpent brood, ever and t^in steal up in enmity to the sons 

^ Luther, Miinster, Fagius, Gerhard, Osiander. 

' Joeeplius, Antiquities, i. 1. 4 ; Ephrem, Bashi, Mercerua. 

*"Aliquemodi9seatqueangne8,"Plantu8, Jtfercafor, iv.4, 21 (Knobel). 
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of men, in order to poison for them their innermost life ; but 
by divine decree there is appointed againet them unresting 
strife on the part of man. 

The second clause of the verse, added without copula, 
can only be an explication of the previous clause, a more 
exact definition of the mutual hostility. Ss, the seed of the 
woman, vyHl make ai thy head (not : thy seed's head),' whiM 
thou shall vidke at his hed. The second accusatives, CTii 
and 3^^ make prominent the part of the whole object in 
question.^ 

tlie* — only again in Job ix. 17 and Ps. exxxix. The 
meaning amterere, to bruise,^ may be justified, inasmuch as 
in Aramaic .g*- , also ■<^t,* was usual for rub off or rvb 
away, and for tread down, tread wnder foot. Undoubtedly this 
would be a thoroughly suitable description of what man may 
do to the head of the serpent; but it does not suit as a 
description of what the serpent may do to man's heel,* since 
neither could .gi« be used of every kind of bruising still less of 
striking, nor does the serpent's bite bruise. Hence, e.g., the 
Vulgate translates the second time itmdiaberis ; Saadia, 
" bite " ; Luther, " in die Ferse stechen." Besides, in Job 
ix. 17, the rendering bruise does not give the best sense; 
and in Ps. exxxix. none at all. But, since f^v cannot have a 
different sense in the two clauses, or still less be from a 
different root, the older explanation given by the LXX. (Ital.) 
and Onkelos,® rripelv, servare, iw is decidedly to be preferred. 
This explanation is not indeed to be justified philolt^cally 

1 See note on ver. 14, end. 

' OeaenJua, Gram/maiik, 117. 5. d. 

" So in tte first part of ttie clauae, Peahjtta, Vulgate, Tsu^ni 
Jonathan, Samaritan Pentat., Saadia, Rabb., Lutber. In both parte, 
Tueli, Baumgarten, Delitzscb, Keil, Hengst«nberg,' Eodiger in GeeeniUB' 
Tkemurm, 1380 ; G. Baur, and otbers. 

* Belated to nDB*, 1" )^i ^ >crape; \S)M, to miooth. 
» Gen. ilix. 17, 

• Adopted by Gesenius, de Wette, Maurer, Ewald, Knobel, and 
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hj appeal to the Arabic i_»Ll, viditi^ but, doubtlesa,* by com- 
bination with IKP (1OT), because from it the conception pant, 
gape after something (Amos viii. 4), inhiare (to snort at. Job 
ix. 17), maJce at something in a futile manner, or seek to lay 
hold of, is simply and naturally deduced. This is suitable in 
both parts of the verse, as well as in Ps, cxxxix,' That a verb 
of this signiGcation does not, as Delitzsch maintains,* exclude 
an accusative of the part, is shown by Jer. ii 16. If 
make at has been thought too lifeless and colourless,^ it may 
still be said that here, where only the difTering modes of 
contest are to be described, and not the result of the contest, a 
general conception, such as seek to come at, is perfectly suMcient 

Usually, no doubt, and in connection with a Messianic 
interpretation of the passage, a victory of the man's seed over 
the seed of the serpent is found expressed, inasmuch as he is 
to trample oo the head of the serpent, i.e. to slay it, while it 
is to injure only his heel. But such an antithesis cannot lie 
in the words, because (1) a serpent bite in the heel would be 
just as deadly for the man, because of its poison, as the man's 
trampling on its head would be to the serpent ; and (2) in the 
first clause of the 15th verse, the explanation of which is given 
in the second clause, there is mention only of nn^K between the 
two, not of victory of the one over the other. Kather, there- 
fore, the differing modes of contest are alone described, as 
these result from the bodily construction of the combatants, and 
are determined by what befits the nature of the one and the 
other. Lurking (ch. iv. 7) on the ground, the serpent attacks 
from behind on the heel (ch. xlix, 17), while man openly and 
straightforwardly seeks to strike its head with his foot 

The sense of the whole verse is accordingly this : Instead 
of the friendly relationship between the woman and the 



> Michoelis, S-applem. n. 2437. 

> CocceiuB, Umbreit, and others. 

* Unleiis here, with Ewald, we adopt the correction ysb". 

* NeVieT(jomm,.W>ef dUOeamt^So^.tmiB.i Ntw Commentary on Gm«ti», 
vol. i. p. 162]. 

' Guetav Baur. 
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serpent, which for the woman had been so unfortunate, an 
irreconcilable conflict ie to be kindled between men and the 
accursed beast. In it the animal will, indeed, in its insidious 
fashion, continually seek to be a match for them ; but they 
are openly and manfully to deliver the deathblow against 
it. That the stru^le will prove in the end the destruction 
of the serpent (of the evil power) is not expressly stated, 
but follows already from the fact that the curse of God 
lies upon the beast, and still more from the intention of 
G-od with regard to man, as that has appeared in his creation 
and previous guidance. A stn^le ordained of God cannot 
be without prospect of success. The whole subsequent 
history is to bear the character of a stru^Ie of mankind 
against the temptation to sin. In what manner man will 
carry the day, does not yet need to be declared. 

Under the influence of Luther, who in this has pre- 
decessors in the ancient Church from the time of Irenaeus, 
it has become usual, especially in the Lutheran Church, to 
find in ver. 15a prophecy of the victory over the devil by 
the Messiah, the seed of the woman,' and thus the first Bible 
promise, the Protevarigdium. On the other hand, more 
recent dogmatic expositors, as earlier Calvin and the majority 
of the Reformed theolc^ians, satisfy themselves for the most 
part with the assumption pf a general prediction of the future 
victory of the posterity of the woman, including Christ, over 
the devil or sin. In the New Testament this Messianic 
interpretation nowhere appears, not even in Eom. xvi. 20, 
where God is subject, and among the Jews fiirst in the Targum 
of Jonathan, perhaps not without Christian influence. It is 
easy to understand that by the gospel a new light was reflected 
on the serpent of ver. 1, and also upon this contest with the 
serpent; but we cannot with reason afBrm that the author 
was already illuminated by this light.^ 

» Comp. Oftl. iii. 16, iv. 4. 

* Comp. Storr, De ProUvangeUo in Opuscnla, pt, ii. ; G. Baur, GeidvichU 
dtr aitttilamentliehen WeitMogvngtn, i. l&l S. 

DILLMANN. — L 1 1 
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Yer. 16. The LXX. and the Samaritan Pentateuch have 
] at the beginning of the verse doubtlesB correctly (Olfihausen). 
— The special pimiBhment of the woman consiBte in the evils 
by which she is oppreHsed in her sexual vocation and in the 
position she occupies in relation to the man. / will make 
mvch thy pain and thy amception. Her troubles and pains 
are to be many, in especial those which are connected with 
child-bearing. "\ serves sometimes to co-ordinate the par- 
ticular with the general^ On "3"^?, infinitive absolute, see 
Gesenius, Granvmatik, 75, A. 15. The combination nn-jn njnn 
occurs again in the Old Testament only in chs. xvi 10, 
xxii. 17" (Knobel). 

I^MT}; — collective of 3Sji,* only again in ver. 17 and ch. 
V. 29. ^ann from I^^^.* 

With {in) pain sAalt thou bear chUdren — The pain of 
child-birth was proverbial among the Hebrews as the most 
severe.* 

And to thy hm^nd shall he thy d^re — " thou shalt be 
possessed by passionate desire for him, for his intercourse 
with thee (comp. ch. xxx. 15 f.). According to Apollodorus 
(iiL 6. 7), the Greeks also appear to have attributed to the 
woman a greater desire for sexual intercourse than they 
attributed to the man. This dependence is to our author in 
itself an evil ; besides it also occasions the frequent repetition 
of conception and child-birth " (Knobel). nijitP^, in tJie 
Pentateuch only again in ch. iv. 7, elsewhere in the Song 
vii 11." 

And he shall rvle over thee — This is more than was 
implied in the original dependence of the woman on the 
man (ch. ii 22). It reflects the oppressed condition of 
woman in antiquity, where she was often not much more 

» Ps. xviii. 1 ; Isa. ii. 1. " Ewald, 163rf. 

« Ewald, 214<t. But Ssmarit. Pentat limn ; LXX. r» ntntyfUr 
aau, explanatory 1 or ^:VJn ) ynv t 

* Micah iv. 9 f. ; Ezek. xiii. 13 ; lea. xiii. 8, xxi. 3, and frequently ; 
Ex. i. 19 does not prove anything to the contrary. 

» LXX. .iiwrfPipi tor nniein ) I Sam. vii. 17 (Tuch). 
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than the slave of the man and subject to dismissal, and 
where the man could exercise absolute authority over her. 
This condition is here conceived of as punishment for the 
want of independence shown by the woman in relation to the 
serpent. But this is only the special punishment of the 
woman. The punishments which are laid on the man as 
head of humanity are hers also. 

Vv. 17-19. The principal sentence, pronounced upon 
the Titan, therefore with a solemn introductory preamble. 

The MasBoretes have indeed here, as in chs. xL 20 and 
iii. 21, pointed D^?? without the article; have, therefore, as 
in chs. iv. 25, v. 1 ff., treated the word as the proper name 
of the first man; though in ch. ii. 20 this may have been 
in order to commend the interpretation of it as a generic 
term. But since the author elsewhere without exception 
writes ^^\}, we must rather in these three passages also 
point iyiK^.» 

To labour in his calling was, even before this, man's lot 
(ch. ii lo). His punishment consists in the hard toil, the 
troubles and disappointments which now are bound up with 
his work. But since the cultivation of the soil for the 
gaining of daily bread was (comp. Ex. xx. 9) and is the 
principal work of (most) men, the punishment is particularly 
developed as r^ards agriculture, and a curse is laid upon 
the ground and its productive power, from which, then, all 
.the difficulties and misfortunes against which man's labour 
has to contend are easily derived. " Agriculture was to the 
Hebrew a divine institution,' but at the same time a Iieavy 
burden,' which specially oppressed the labourers,* and in 
comparison with the Golden Age appeared a divine punish- 
ment. Classical antic[uity likewise assumed that the earth 
in the Golden Age brought forth spontaneously all that was 

> Schiader, Studien zur Kritik ufid ETkl&mng d. bibL Urgeich. 123 ; 
Olehatuen. Comp. v. 8. 

* laa. ixviii. 26. » Sir. vi, 19, viL 16. 

* 1 Sam. Tiii. 12 ; Iso. Izi. B ; Zech. ziiL 6. 
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necessary for man, and that the cultivation of the land was 
only introduced at a later period.^ See further details in the 
notes OQ chs. ii. 1 6, iv. 2. 

Cursed be the earth for thy sake — " in order to punish thy 
transgresBion, it is no longer to be blcBsed with fruitfulnees. 
Similarly the prophets, too, derive desolation and barrenness 
in the land from a divine curse"* (Knobel). "The LXX.,Sym- 
machus, and the Vulgate, render as if from Tiinyn, a variant 
which perhaps originated first from ch. iv. 12" (Tuch). 

Thou shalt eai of ii with (in) sorrow or trouble (ver. 16), 
i.e. by means of wearisome toil shalt thou in future support 
thyself from it." For ^i^^P', see ch. iL 12. 

Ver. 18, ''T[]\ V^P — as in Hos. x. 8, otherwise in Isa. v. 6, 
vii. 23 ff. 

"7?*- ^^^ — "^ contrast to the fruits of the trees in the 
garden (ch.iL 16). The herb (grain, see ch. i. H) of the field 
is now to be his chief support ; but he can obtain it only by 
cultivation, which is to be rendered difficult to him by the 
fact of the earth's producing, in consequence of the curse, a 
crop of thorn bushes and weeds (thistles). 

Ver. 19. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread — 
i.e. " toilsomely shalt thou support thyself. For, to eat bread 
signifies to nourish oneself (Amos vii. 12)." So KnobeL 
However, on?, not "lenS as read by the LXX., here seems 
to form the antithesis to YS^ '??, and therefore to signify 
specially grain food, grain used in makii^ bread. 

UntU thy return unto the earth — " until thy death, so 
that thy toil is lifelong (Ps. xc 10). For, the text continues, 
there will come a time of return to the earth, for from the 
earth thou wert taken " * (Knobel), 

Ver, 19i repeats again the reeiBon in order also to express 

' E.g. Hesiod, Opera et Diet, 118 f. ; Plato, Politics, 'ili i. ; Virgil, 
Georgiei, i. 27 ; Ovid, MetaToorphoies, i. 102 ; Mactobiua, Somniwm Scipi- 
onis, ii. 10. 

* Jer. ixiii. 10 ; Isa. xxiv. 6. 

» Isa. i. 7, v. 17, xxxvi. 16 ; Jer. v. 17. 

* Stddenda e»t terrae terra ; Euripides in Cicero, TuicuUm. Quae$t. iii, 26. 
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aa a formal judicial sentence the consequence which follows ; 
Attd to dust shedt thou return. Death is presupposed as 
following of itself from the earthly origin of man. Never- 
theless it is a punishment, because God's word (ch. ii 17) 
can be no vain threat. For man, although by nature mortal, 
was nevertheless destined by God to an enduring life, other- 
wise he would not have been placed in the garden with the 
tree of life. By his sin he has made the attainment of this 
end impossible, and has become a prey to inevitable death. 

But further, it appears that the separate punishments of 
w. 16-19 can only be the carrying out of the sentence of 
ch. iL 17. In so far, these several punisimients all fall to be 
considered as causes of diminution of vital power, which 
waste it until finally actual death follows. It was not said 
in ch, ii 17 that this death should take place immediately 
after the transgression. One need not therefore, with Knobel, 
assume a moderation of the punishment on the part of God, 
still less, with Hofmann,^ accommodate the matter gnostic- 
ally; but neither need we with the Jews make the Di' of 
ch. ii 1 7 mean, in accordance with Ps. xc 4, a period of a 
thousand years.^ 

Ver. 20. The man names his wife Eve. Q^ttn, Samarit. 
Pentat (LXX.) mtt. 

fi}C — a pronunciation of njn, life (fax} LXX.), become 
obsolete in Hebrew, to be derived from Kin = iTn, viiAt, 
retained in Phoenician. It does not mean gwer of life, 
^rnoyovK, Symmacbus, Tuch, Knobel, as if it were an 
abbreviated participle Piel* I/ife she was named, because the 
life of the species is rooted in her, or leeause she became the 
mother of all living* That here the conception, all living, 
which in itself is very wide (Gen. viii. 21), is limited to man,* 
is self-evident Tuch has already rightly made reference to 

' SOmfOitweit,* i. 519. 

* Book of Jubilees, ch. 4 ; Justin Martyr, Againtt Trypho, oh. 81. 

* Comp. ch. six. 32, 34. * Pa. cxliiL 2 ; Job xxx. 23. 

* Oukelos, Saadia. 
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the Ethiopic 'ajuala 'emmakeyaw. That njn, = Aramaic K^, 
meant rather serpent,^ cannot at least be proved. 

The verse gives the impression of being an insertion * 
preparatory to ch. iv. 1 . For, while -nn may, if necessary, be 
harmonised with ne^tt (ch. iL 23), as proper name alongside of 
an appellative,' yet the remark, if in some measure helped 
out by the statement in ver. 21, is here unexpected, because 
the man has as yet no experience of the begetting of children. 
We should rather expect it either before* or after' ch. iv. 1. 
Whether this verse, and the mn of ch, iv. 1, was added first 
by B, or was already placed here by C, to avoid a break 
between eh. iv. 1 and ch. iv. 2, cannot with certainty be 
said.' The explanation that the man invented the name 
Eve because believing in the promise of a seed to the woman, 
and thus achieved an act of faith,' is not in accordance with 
the words of the text nor with the context, for in ver. 15 f. 
seed and the birth of children from the woman are not 
promised, but presupposed as something to be taken for 
granted; and in ver. 20 the statement of the reason does 
not run n^iW ton (loit) '3, as in that case we should expect 
It would be more possible to connect the name " with the 
mention of the mortality of man in ver. 19, inasmuch as the 
race, in spite of this mortality, is still to continue " (Knobel). 

Ver. 21. God made for them under garments or coais, 
not : for the akin, sc. of the body, but : of skin, i.e. skin of 
animals, hide, and clothed them therewith. In the ancient 
Church many understood by these yiTaivtii Sep/iardroi the 
skin of the human body, in contrast to a transparent body of 
light which man at first possessed.^ Jewish scholars, also, 
found here an antithesis between ~i\]t and litt. 

1 Noldeke in ZDMG. ilii. 487. 

' Ewald, Bohmer, Wellhausen, Budde. 

» Schrader, Studim smr Krii. w. ETMSr. 120 f. 

* Book of Jubilees, ch. 3. * EnobeL 
" See further § 4 of the remarks introductory to ch. iv. 

' Delitzsch, Keil, and others, 

• E.g. in the Chriatiau Book of Adam in Ewald, JB. t. 16 ff. 
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The remark stands in connection with ver. 7. Shame 
on account of nakedness and a covering of the nakedness are 
recognised as inevitable for one who has eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, and as traceable to the divine ordinance. Instead 
of fig leaves, there ifi assigned him clothing, such as will better 
protect him, and such as is required for life on the inclement 
earth. This is a Biga of the care of God for him, which does 
not forsake man even in a fallen state. At the same time 
the origin of clothing is explained. Animals' skins are named 
from a recollection of their having formed the clothing of the 
earliest men.^ We need not conclude from this that Eden 
lay far in the north.^ Modern gnosticism has in the words 
of the text discovered a reference to the necessity of the 
offering of animals for the covering of the (moral) nakedness 
of man.' 

Yt. 22—24. Man thus equipped for the earth is, in 
accordance with the judicial sentence, driven forth from 
the garden, and further access to it is shut against hinL 

Ver, 22. The consideration which determines God to this. 

The man is become like one * of ua? to aj>prehend good and 
evil, i.e. so that he apprehends or knows good and eviL See 
ch. ii 17. The tme of us cannot in the least be explained as a 
use of human colloquial langui^ hy God (Tuch). God includes 
along with Himself the higher spiritual existences, the sons 
of God,^ and recognises that man has obtained for himself 
a prori^tive which distinguishes the divine, and is a truly 

1 Comp. above, p. 37, the Phoeniciaa legend in Eusebiua, Fraeparalio 
Evangelica, L 10. 7. Elsewhere, e.g. Diodorus Siculue, i. 43, ii. 38 ; 
Arriaii, Indica, viL 2 ; Lucian, Amor. 34. Knobel. 

* Wellhausen, GatdachU, i 363. See Delitzach, Wo lag dot Paradia 9 
p. 8. 

■ Hofmann, SehriflbeweU^ i. 582 f., Delitzach, and others. 

* Stat, etmitr., as ia 1 Kings xix. 2, ::ii. 13. See Qesenina, Grami/matik, 
130. 1. Otherwise Gen. xlviii. 22 ; Zech. li. 7 ; lea. ixvii. 12. 

* Ch. uiii. 6, ixvi 16 ; Ex. xiv. 12, etc. The Oriental reading is «BD ; 
Onkeloe, Symmachus, wrongly ; -yi-yut* iftm ttf' iawoB yiyiemiii, ».<. 
independently. 

* Comp. 2 Sam, xiv, 17, 2a 
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divine possesaion. The older expoBitors struggled against 
this admission, feeling that it leaves the serpent's statement 
(ver. 5) in the r^ht They sought to evade such a result by 
misinterpretations, such as, the man has been (previously, 
before the Fall) as (then '3i 'iPiVi would have had no connec- 
tion), or Aos wwhed to iecome (grtmimatically impossible) ; or 
they introduced into the words an ironical sense, though 
scofSng on the part of Ood at fallen man would be very 
unfitting. On the other hand, philosophical expositors wished 
to read in what is said an acknowledgment that the Fall is 
actually a necessary stage on the way from moral indifference 
to moral freedom and self-determination.* 

That a contradiction exists between A in ch. i, 26 and 
the doctrine set forth here and in ch. ii 17 by C,* could only 
be admitted if it were really the case that, according to C, 
the apprehension of good and evil was always to remain 
denied to man ; see, to the contrary, above at p. 139 f. 

And now — aftei- man has egoistieally appropriated to 
himself the divine endowment of knowledge, it is to be 
feared or is to be guarded against, that he, by eating of the 
tree of life, should even yet also appropriate to himBeli 
eternal life. 

IB — stands independently in the sense of see thai he does 
not} — ™ is consecutive perf.* 

Evidently the possibiHty of winning enduring life is here 
made to depend upon the partaking of the fruit of this tree 
(ch. ii. 9). It is equally clear that man has not hitherto 
possessed that life, but must yet win it. But he is now no 
longer to win it, because, according to God's ordinance, 
enduring life and sin are incompatible. 

There is no sufficient reason for also excluding ch. iil 
22-24 (Bohmer) or ch. iii. 22, 24 (Budde), from the original 
' See, however, above, p. 106. 

' Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 323 IProiegomena to the History of Iiraal, 
1885, p. 307]. The contradiction ia even Buppoaed intentional. 

» As in Ex. xiii. 17 ; Ps. sisviii. 17 ; Isa. xxxvi. 18, etc. Ewald, 337*. 
* Comp. chs. V, 5, li. 12 ; Lev. xviii. 6, and freq. Ewald, 1426. 
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Paradise narrative, along with the tree of life of ch. it 9 ; ^ 
on the contrary, ver, 22 is supported and required by ver, 5. 
Moreover, the au^estion^ that instead of ver. 22, ch. vi. 3 
stood originally in the text, together with all the conse- 
quences deduced from it, is wholly to be rejected, since 
ch. vi 3 cannot be omitted from the pasei^ ch. vi. 1—4; and, 
on the other hand, quite apart from the violence of the 
proposed transposition,^ it would give no tolerable sense to 
this passt^e, neither in general* nor when particulars are 
considered.* 

Ver. 23. Therefore, not only for his punishment, but for 
his salvation, to bring him back from the course on which he 
had entered, God sent man forth from the garden, in which 
he had access to the tree of life, in order outside, amid the 
troubles and difficulties spoken of in ch. iii. 17 ff., to cultivate 
the earth, to which in respect of derivation he belonged 
(ch. ii 7). 

It is assumed that he had not hitherto tasted of the tree 
of life, although he had not been forbidden it. For one who 
was in possession of undiminished vitality a need for the tree 
of life did not exist Only after knowledge had been won, 
and after a loss of vital power, does he know how to estimate 
the value of the tree, and experience desire for it But now 
approach to it is cut off. When Budde " insists that it could 
not be left to chance that man should not hitherto have eaten 
of the tree of life, and that it must have been prevented by 
an express prohibition or otherwise, he does not consider that, 
had it been so, man would simply have been provoked to eat 
of it ; that a prohibition of the tree of life under penalty of 
death would have carried with it an internal contradiction ; 

' See notes there. ' Bndde, Urgachichte, p. 59 ff. 

■ See in opposition aleo, Eueneii, 7%T. iviii. 133 ff. ; Eiehm in StKr. 
1885, p. 761 ff. 

* See ch. ii. 17&. 

* iJV for the sin of direct disobedience ; the teem leo quite nnsnit- 
»ble in this connection. 

* Vrgmhichte, p. 53 f . 
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and thai, fioally, according to the sense of the narrative, the 
tree of life could not have been forbidden to man so long 
as be vas obedient to God. 

Ver. 24. Not a doublet^ to ver. 23, bub a further 
development of the thought of that verse.' God, after He 
had seTti man forth from the garden, i.e. commanded him to 
go forth, drives bim forth, as he still lingered or still stood 
without before the gate. That every possibility of his wilfully 
returning to the garden and to the tree may be cut off, he 
statiom etutwtvrd (ch. u. S) of the garden of Eden, where, 
therefore, as in an earthly sanctuary, the entrance was, 
the (article, denoting the well-known? and not implying that 
all are stationed) cherubim and the flame of the turning, or 
darting, gword. The cherubim are not put to dwell in the 
garden from now, instead of man,* but to guard the approach. 
That primeval man dwelt also east of the garden (Knobel) is 
not implied in the words of the Massoretic text, but only by 
the text of the LXX., which has in addition avTov (met) after 
KOT^Kurev, and Koi era^e (oe*^) before tA Xefiovfflf*. 

D'Sron * — The cherubim cannot be used as a proof that 
the Paradise legend was borrowed from the Babylonians, It 
is still very doubtful^ whether the winged bulls with men's 
heads, which, amoi^ the Babylonians and Assyrians, Uke the 
sphinxes of the Egyptians, guard the approaches to temples 
and palaces, bore the name Kirubi^ in addition to their usual 
names. But the old Hebrew conception of the cherubim, as 
it expresses itself in Pa. xviii 11 (10), cannot have been 
taken from these colossal bulls, or else in the old Babylonian 

' UrgitehiehU, pp. S8, 238 f. » Kuenen, ThT. iviii. 134. 

» [DavidBon, Btbrew Syntax, Edin. 1894, § 22.] 

« Kurtz, IHiitm^ of the Old Covmant, Edin. 1859, vol. i. p. 81). 

• On the cherubim, see in Sohenkel, BibelUxieon, i. 609 f. ; Winer, 
BealiolirUrbuch,^ i. 226f. ; Riehm, Hajidwirterburh, i.227£. ; also KOHtera 
in Th. Tijd). xiii. 445 i. 

• See ZA. i. 68 f., and B. Teloni in ZA. vi. 124-140. 

' Schrader, KAT.' 39 f. [Ounn/oroi Inacr. and the O.T. vol i p. 39] ; 
Lenormant, B^ott, 80, 135; Urigeaes,* i. 118 ff. [Btginningt of Hixtory, 
N.Y. 1883, pp. 121, 136] ; Delitzsch, Wo lag dtu Paraditi ? p. 1S3 f. 
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time bullB must have been capable of flying. The cherubim 
conaidered only as keepers of Paradise, by their connection 
with the sword of flame, clearly betray their origin as a 
representation of the clouds of the thunderstorm. More 
closely allied to the Hebrew cherubim than the colossal 
bulls are the grifSns, and Assyrian kunibu as desigoation of 
the vulture,^ if this meaning of the word is established. 
Only for it also there is no clear root meaning, for from 
k(vntbu = rubu, in the list of synonyms* it does not follow 
that 313 means to be great, powerfvl. This, too, would be the 
most colourless root meaning conceivabl& 

The cherubim, elsewhere the bearers and attendants of 
descendii^ Deity, have here the function of being guardians 
of the unapproachable dwelling of God, of the divine blessings 
(goods) and treasures ; ' and the garden is characterised as a 
real dwelling-place of God just by the fact that the cherubim 
guard it. Analogies among other peoples are to be found in 
the fabulous griffins, " beings with lion's claws, wings, et^le's 
beaks, flaming eyes, eta, which, e.g., watch the vast treasures 
of gold in the mountains north of India " ; * and among the 
Indians in Kr^&nu, a being armed with lightning darts, who 
guards the heavenly Soma? Further removed is the fish 
Karo-Ma9yo or Khor-M&hi which guards the tree of life of 
the Iranians ; " or the ei^uestrian hero Alten-Tata among the 
Tatars, who guards the grass of life (see p. 110). 

The fiery fiamivg sword which is associated with the 
cherubim, without therefore being in their hands (it is one, 
while they are many), is the avenging sword of God, repre- 
sented elsewhere, also,' as an independent power, an idea the 

> Delitzsch, A»tgrueKe Stvdien, i. 107 ; Eztchid, ed. Baer, p, liii. 

* Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradiei ? p. 164. 

' As in Ezek. xxviii. Uff. 

* See Cteaias, Indica, IS, ed. Lion ; Aelian, Hid. anim. iv. 27 ; Hero- 
dotUH, iiL 116, iv. 13, 27 ; Aeschylus, Pr(mttiuta, 804 f. ; Pauaaniae, L 24. 
6 ; Pliny, Ewl. Nat. 7. § 10, etc (Knobel). 

* Weber, Inditcht Studim, ii. 313 f. ; Kultn, HercAHnfl det Feuen, 146 ff. 

* Spiegel, Aveita, iii. p. liv. 

' ZepL ii. 12 ; Jer. rivi. 10 ; laa. luiv. 5. 
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ultimate source of which is doubtless the brandished lightning 
flash. 

But the garden with the tree of life, although from 
henceforth forbidden to mortals, remains an object of longing 
desire on the part of man, reserved, as later writers tell, for 
those who, without tasting of death (ch, v. 24), or through 
death, press into life.^ 



3. The Growth of Sin among Men and the History op 

THE WICKED PATRIARCHS, Ch. IV. J ACCORDING TO 

C AND R 

1. No historical recollections go back to the time of the 
origins of mankind. But the human mind cannot help 
forming ideas r^rding that time. All civilised peoples of 
antiquity attempted to animate the empty spaces of pre- 
historic time with all kinds of figures and stories ; each after 
its own manner, according to its own peculiar way of thinkiag 
and working, aud according to the range of vision in which it 
found itself placed by its geographical and historical circum- 
stances. The analogy of later human development, and reflec- 
tion regarding it, affoi'ded starting-points for such attempts. 
Later generations of men were aware that the manifold 
usages, cufltomH, trades, arts, sciences, and social arrangements, 
in the possession and use of which they found themselves, 
had been or^inated and perfected only in process of time, or 
had been discovered and improved by individual persons. 
These last are either persons of whom a faint remembrance 
was still retained, or are purely imaginary creations formed 
after reflection on the names of the things and activities 
accounted for. In some cases they are regarded as still 
limited by the measure of human personalities, while in 
others they are represented and worshipped as deities and 

' S.g. Book of Enoch xxv. 4f. ; Apoc ii. 7, xiii. 2 ; 4 Eedr. viii. 52 
(Vulgate) ; Teat. Levi 18, etc. 
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semi-divine beings (Heroes). Such accounts, among the 
heathen at least, always in the end turn into stories of the 
origins of the gods themselves. It lay in the nature of things 
that, according as the institutions to be explained were viewed 
as blessings or as evils, so their prehistoric authors were con- 
ceived of partly as beneficent, partly as hurtful and hostile. 
An exact determination of times so remote is evidently out of the 
question, and thus what lay comparatively near to the historical 
^e might easily be also gradually withdrawn to earlier periods. 
Cycles ot such representations regarding primitive times 
grew and were produced among the peoples, at first as 
a result of united, yet artless and unconscious work, and 
containing all manner of Variations, and even contradictions 
in detail They afterwards obtained more definite form and 
order through the agency of poets, thinkers, and popular 
teachers, who consciously and intentionally, in accordance 
with definite points of view, and not without sifting and 
transformation, wrought them out. 

Such was the course of things among all peoples. There 
exists no reason for assigning to the people of Israel in this 
respect an exceptional position, as thoi^h it alone, one of the 
youngest of all, had possessed an actual historical tradition 
in regard to primitive times. Though Israel at an early 
period thought about rel^ous matters otherwise than the 
rest, yet it was most intimately connected with a larger 
circle of peoples in respect of race and language, as well 
as hy geographical situation, by intercourse and history. 
Between its representations of the prehistoric f^s and those 
of the other peoples resemblances sufficient are still to be 
traced. There would not, indeed, be any cause for astonish- 
ment should it in the future become yet more evident, that 
among the figures with which it filled those obscure spaces, 
there may once have been even demigods or beings honoured 
as divine. But in time, under the influence of Mosaism, an 
end was put in Israel to the continued existence of those 
primitive myths. Depreciated in significance and stripped 
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of the mytholc^cal adornment, they could now perpetuate 
themselvea only in bo far as they were capable of being com- 
bined with the higher knowledge of Qod, and were indis- 
peoBable for the portrayal of remote primeval times in the 
imagination of the people. The sober and purely rational 
character, which the fragments preserved in Geo. iv,-vi 
exhibit, was perhaps in part impressed upon them before they 
were put into writing by the authors of the biblical narrative. 
This being so, these writers could feel the less hesitation in 
turning to account these old materials for their own purposes. 
2. Evidently in Gen. iv. these old stories are not told 
for their own sates. The incompleteness and the difficulties 
left unsolved (vv. 14, 16 f.), which subsequently the inventive 
Ha^adic writers sought in their own way to overcome by 
additions, do not allow this assumption to be made. They 
form simply the material foundation, to which higher ideas 
and doctrineH are attached. The didactic purpose is here as 
clear as in the former section, and one easily observes that 
these ideas attach themselves closely to those of eh. ii. f. 
Scarcely had the protoplasts, now dwelling on the earth 
outside the garden, began to multiply, than the sinful power 
which had found entrance showed itself la even stronger 
form. In Cain it soon led to fratricide, and thus to still 
deeper estrangement from God, to continued movement from 
Kden, to that restless life on an earth becoming, in accord- 
ance with God's ordinance, always more and more unkindly, 
which characterised in the narrator's time many peoples simk 
from better beginnings. The race which, springing from such 
an ancestor, spread itself abroad, made itself now more at 
home on the earth, and was able in its way to ease life of its 
burdens and to beautify it by advance in discoveries and 
accomplishments, hut it fell always deeper into sin, and at 
last developed a spirit of wild savi^ry and thirst for blood, 
in contrast with which the first ancestor's deed appeared only 
an insignificant trifie. But with this matters came to such a 
pass that they challenged the judgment of God. 
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So in two sketches, the first in w. 1-16, well wrought 
out, the second in w. 17-24, consisting of brief notices, a 
picture is drawn of the moral and religious development of 
the first 1^, in order at last. In ver. 25 f., to pass over to the 
very different picture of ch. v., and expressly to characterise 
the members of the Sethite line of the patriarchs, there 
delineated, as the antithesis of the Caiuites. It ia only in a 
subordinate way that in the pass^e, as it now stands, another 
point of view also appears ; its object was a delineation of the 
origin of the modes of life, and of the arts and attainments of 
man (w. 17, 19-22, also 2 f. and 12) ; that this point of view 
was not foreign to the author of eh. ii. f. is shown by chs. 
iL 19 f., 24, iii. 7, 19, 21. 

3. When we look more closely into the contents of the 
chapter, the beautiful didactic pass^e vv. 1—16 is quite 
transparent in respect of matter and purpose. It is too 
much to affirm that this has been artificially spun out of 
ver. 17 8". by one who wished to combine leather the Cainite 
and Sethite tables.^ Acquaintance with the passage w. 17-24 
(see w. 17 and 24) is indeed presupposed (vv, 1 and 15); but 
for the rest it is a didactic redaction of special material, which 
may possibly have once been contained in that pass^e, if we 
assume it to have been once more complete than it is now, 
and in any case belonged to the same legendary cycle. Only, 
it is remarkable that already, among the first children of 
primeval man, the distinction between agriculture and pastoral 
life, as well as between fruit ofTerings and animal ofTerings, 
should exist Then it is a very great leap from the first sin 
of primeval man to Cain's murder of his brother. Finally, 
the words of Cain in ver. 14 already presuppose that the 
earth ia already to some extent populated. It may therefore 
be conjectured that this piece of narrative, as it was originally 
conceived, was not intended to be placed so tar forward at the 
head of human history. 

If, now, we examine the genealogical passage (w. 14—24), 
1 Budde, BOd. UrgeschichU, p. 183 ff. 
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there is first to be coneidered the Bimilarity, long remarked, 
between the naine list of the Cainites and that of the Sethites 
in ch. V. The latter, consisting of ten members, is certainly 
longer by three names, Seth, Enos, Noah ; but the six middle 
names are, with slight changes in pronunciation and in order, 
the same : Kain Hauokh, 'Irfld, Mehuyael, Methiishael, 
Lemekh, in ch, iv. ; Kenan, Mahalalel, Yered, Hanokh, Methu- 
shelah, Lemekh, in ch. v. This cannot be accidental But to 
say that in the earliest times there was as yet a small 
number of names to choose from (Havernick), or that the 
two primeval families wished to give expression, by the 
choice of the same or similar proper names, to their mutual 
relationship (?),^ is to betake one's self to explanations which 
here, where we do not yet stand on historical ground, are 
all the less to be admitted. Bather these old names, thus 
differently arranged and employed by different narrators, 
must have had some fixed origin in fact.^ It cannot be 
proved that the names of the Cainite table are retained 
throughout in more ordinal form.' The contrary might 
equally be affirmed,* 6.g. that Irad and Mehujael owe their 
form to the intention to give them a bad meaning. Since, in 
the LXX., Mahalalel and Methushelah stand also in ch. iv., 
one is almost driven to conjecture that even later readers 
have undertaken such alterationa For the rest, the deriva- 
tion of these names, in part non-Hebraic, is mostly so 
uncertain, that nothing can be built upon it. 

If the question be raised as to the significance of these old 
name lists, information on the subject can only be obtained 
from what is narrated concerning the bearers of the names. 
We ought not therefore to take as the basis of our investiga- 
tions the colourless list of ch. v., where all narrative is want- 
ing, but must attach ourselves to ch. iv. 17 ff., where we 

' Baumgarten, Delitzsch,* Keil. 

* Buttrannn, Tuch, Ewald, Enobel, and others. 

* Kedslob, Budde, UrgeichicfUt, p. 160. 

* Hal^vy, p. 218 f. 
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still find at least something of what may have been told 
in the still living legend. Such examination seems to show 
that an account of the origins of the most important human 
occupations and ways of life was attached to these person- 
alities. The notices about the first city, about polygamy, 
about tent and pastoral life, about smith work and music 
(w. 17, 19-22), point decidedly to such a construction of the 
cyde of legend from which ch. iv. 17 fT. was drawn. The 
best parallel is offered by the Phoenician legend,^ in which 
the progress of invention and of science was connected with a 
long series of the oldest generations of gods and men ; more 
remote is that of the Babylonian legend, in which, according to 
Berosus, among the ten antediluvian rulers, a succession of 
six or seven manifestations of the god Anu (Oannes) taught 
men their science and their religious and civil ordinances ; * one 
may even compare how, in the late writings of the Paiseee, 
the oldest history of mankind is occupied in tracing the 
gradual development of culture.* 

It would be quite compatible with this interpretation of 
the list of names, that part of them, excluding of course those 
ending in El, should be designations of gods or demigods. 
But what G. Voes, Bochart, and Buttmann have brought 
forward in this connection is of no value, because they have 
simply striven, by consideration of mere similarity of sound, 
to find the god names of classical antiquity. Even the etymo- 
logical method leads, in the utter uncertainty regarding what are 
the root meanings, to mere unproved hypotheses, whether the 
contention is for the existence of old names of the gods,* or for 
appropriate designations of the continuous advance of culture.* 

^ See above, p. 37. Also Lenormant, Orajenw,* i 194 £f. [Beginning) 
o/ffiitory, p. 198ff.]. 

' Eusebii Chronicon, ed. Schiine, i. 10 ff. Also Lenormant, 216, 580 ff. 
[Beginniiigi ofBintory, 218, 559]. 

* Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthamg Kunde, i. 473 ff. 

' Ewald, OeachichU ImuU,' i. 381 f. [Hwiory of Israel, London, 1876, 
i. 266 ff.]. 

* B5tt«heT, De inferit rebutque foat morlem, § 346 ff. ; Aehrenlese, 4. 

DILLMANN — I. 13 
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Opposed to the understanding of the list of names from 
the point of view of the histoiy of culture, aB su^ested by the 
text itself, the view of an ethnographical sense of the same 
has little or nothing to recommend it. It remains the same 
whether the genealogy is aupposed to describe the origin and 
character of the East Asiatic, specially the Mongolian race, 
in contract to the Noachiau or Caucasian (Tuch, Knobel), or 
whether, at least, the three sons of Lamech are taken to repre- 
sent the primitive Canaanite and Asiatic population, — Akkad- 
ian, Elamite, Frotomedian (Lenormant, 208 Gf.). For not one 
of the names, with the exception of Cain and Tubal, is other- 
wise known as the name of a peopla In ch. iv. 1 6 there is no 
certain reference to Eastern Asia, and there are not otherwise 
any proofs of an acquaintance of the Hebrews with peoples 
east of Elam and Media. It can only be admitted that in 
the creation of names like Cain, Tubal, and the city of Enoch, 
and even in the delineation of the antithesis between Cain 
and Abel in the other passage, contemporary peoples and 
localities may have floated before the mind of the narrator. 

There remains for consideration the fact that the genealogy 
runs its course in seven members, neither more nor less, and 
that at the end the stem divides into three branches. This 
is not accidental nor an invention of the narrator, but is an 
instance of an elsewhere common device in the arrangement 
of genealc^cal material L^nd in general is predisposed to 
attach lengthy series of connected reminiscences to fixed 
numbers, in order to preserve them from falling asunder or 
getting lost. Among the Israelites genealc^cal lists even in 
later times were arranged according to fixed numbers, in 
Euth iv. 1 8 ff. the number ten, and in Matt, l and Luke iii. 
the number seven. In a similar way the numbers seven and 
ten already appear as a fixed basis in classifications of the 
primeval men or princes. Both are to be found among the 
most diverse peoples from India to Egypt^ In A, chs. v. 

1 Tuch,' 97 i Ewald, Gt*chidi.U? i. 376 [Htitory of Iirad, 1876, i. 262] ; 
Lenormant, O^ctks,' i, 224-232 [Beginmngi of Hutory, pp. 229-242]. 
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and xi, the number ten determines the arrangement, while 
here in ch. iv. the number seven is employed. But we cannot 
Bay that the one or the other mode of numbering is the later. 
Hence it is all the more remarkable that both ways of 
numbering introduce with the last member of the series a 
threefold division of the race.* What is surprising is not 
that a family should in time divide into several branches, and 
enter on a more extended development ; but that in it« 
division another fixed number, the number three, is again 
determinative. This points to an already developed art in 
the representation of such things. 

4. With reference to the composition of the chapter, the 
prevailing view formerly ' was that it is to be ascribed to G, 
with exception at most of ver. 25 f. But it cannot be regarded 
as strictly a unity. For with respect to the relation of ver. 2 5 f . 
to w. 17-24, it is hard to assume that a writer of his own 
accord, unless bound hy a pre-existing document, would have 
set alongside of one another the Sethite and the Cainite 
genealogies, in both of which essentially the same names 
recur (see § 3). So, too, with reference to the relation of 
w. 17-24 to w. 2-16, there is a remarkable contradiction 
between Cain the city builder and Cain the unsettled fugitive 
in a land not built upon, and no hint as to how it is to he 
solved. A narrator who is other than a compiler does not 
write in this way. To explain by help of oral tradition, in 
which those differences may already have been present,' is not 
sufficient, because in that case the author would still have had 
it in his power to smooth them away. There comes into con- 
sideration, finally, the fact that in w, 1 7-24 the thought which 
dominates the narrative is the desire to demonstrate the pro- 
gress of culture (see 5 3), and that this is only in place where 
the continuity of human history is unbroken by the Flood.* 

» Chs. iv. 20-22, V. 32, li. 26. 

» Tuoh, Knobel, Hupfeld, Schrader. 

■ Biehm in BivAien unrf Kritikm, 1885, p, 762. 

* Vainly conteated by 0. Gruppe in ZATW. ix. 153. 
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whereas vet. 25 f.* are certainly intended to be a transition 
to the Btory of Noah and the Flood. 

In view of these reaeone it has been conjectured,* that in 
Cb original book, by the authora of the conjecture named J^, 
there was nothing about the Flood, but only the Paradise 
hifltory immediately followed by ch. tv. 1, 2b, 1C&— 24, and 
further by xL 1-9 (Wetlhausen), or (Budde and Kuenen) cha. 
VL 1-4 (Budde, vL 1 f. 4), ix. 20-27, xi. 1-9. It is further 
supposed (Wellhausen, Kueoen) that now, in course of time, 
cb. iv. 2a, 3— 16a was added,' and that finally, by a new 
redactor, J*, ch. iv. 25 f., together with the Jahvistic history 
of the Flood, was added. Budde makes ch. iv. 25 f., and the 
Jahvistic narrative of the Flood the first addition, by iP, and 
ch. iv. 2a, 3-1 6a an addition by iP to bring about a harmony 
between vv. 16&-24 and ver. 25 f. 

On this hypothesis the diversity of the component parts 
of ch. iv. and of the whole Jahvistic primitive history is made 
comprehensible, but the substantial similarity in style is left 
unexplained. It is at least no explanation to subsume the 
writers under a common designation J. Besides, it will not 
be clear to everyone that the author of ch. iL f, would have 
allowed a passage of such moral and rcl^ous depth and 
range to be followed by nothing more than an account of the 
advance made in culture by mankind. Finally, in ch. iv. it 
is the section w. 1—16, and not w. 17—24, which shows the 
more marks of belonging to 0. Apart from ver. 76,* and the 
mention of Eden in ver. 16, we find a purpose identical with 
that of ch. ii. f., which seeks to trace the growth of sin, and the 
same iine psychological delineation ; as also the same mode of 
expression, which if not due to the same author must rest on 
artificial imitation.^ 

' Comp. ehB. V. 29, vi. 5 ff. 

= Wellhausen, JBDTh. xxl 399 ff. [see Prolajomtna to the History of 
Israel, \S85, p. ^16]; Budde; Kuenen, I^J". iviii. 158; 0ndeTwek,'i.2ibi. 

* By whom unknown? * See notes there, 

" E.g. HD-IK, 2 f., 10, 12 ; rnfc', 8 ; nmsn 12S, 2, 12 ; ens, 14 {iii. 24); 
*ni>aii, 15 (iii.' 11); fin« ins, ii (iii. 14); the questions ofOod, 9£. (iii. 
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la view of these facts we ought rather to draw the 
opposite conclusion that the paragraph regarding Cain is 
derived from C, while the Cain genealogy ie taken from 
another source, which, moreover, in view of the relation of 
ver. 15(1 to ver, 24, if the former be not a harmonistic 
addition, must have been already known to Q. What this 
Boui-ce was we cannot say. One might conjecture B, to 
whom C elsewhere also readily attaches himself, from whom 
we have no narrative of the Flood, and to whom, as a 
writer belonging to north Israel, acquaintance with the 
Phoenician circle of legend can most readily be ascribed. 
From the nature of the case, it would be most natural to 
assume, that iJ for the first time worked the Cain geneal(^ 
into C, and also made some additions in ver. 25 (so ed.*). 
It has been objected,^ indeed, that w. 17-24 show also 
many points of relationship with passages in 0} and that it 
is therefore to be concluded that C is the author. If this be 
admitted, we shall be obliged to adopt the opinion (so ed."), 
that G, careless of the unevenness occasioned by ver. 17, took 
from his original the Cain genealogy by which to delineate, 
not so much the advance of culture, which is to him a 
secondary matter (see ch. iiL 21), as rather the development 
of sin. But the objection loses its we^ht when it is con- 
sidered that in most of those parallel passages,' we do not 
possess a pure text of C, but one that has been excerpted or 
modified by R ; that, further, neither -ir, to beget,* nor p "'?', 
are expressions peculiar to C; and also, that tfin m" or 'ai BtP* 
are phrases quite usual, and scarcely to be avoided, while 'jl *3k, 

9, 13). See Schrader, Sftuiten, 126 ff. Note al90 terms elsewhere frequent 
in G: ei»Din, 2, 12; ^h rnn, 5f.; nS rWB, 11 (Num. xvi. 30). 

> Budde, BiW. UTgeschtchU, 220 ff. 

*l'?l, 18;KUiOJ,22;i'riKDCn,31; 'nK Kin,20f.;ii-i^,18;nnKnDl? 
n*3t5'n De*l; 19; comp. chs. iv. 25 f., x. 21-25, Jti. 28, xix. 38, ixii 20 ff. 

» Cha. iv. 26 f., i. 21-25, xiii. 20 ff. 

* See cha. nxv. 3 from B ; x. 24, ixii. 23 from B. 
' E.g. chB. XX. 5, iiviL 31 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 20. 

• Ex. i. 15 ; 1 Sam. L 2, xiv. 49 ; 2 Sam. iv. 2, and freq. 
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ver. 20 f., is very different from 'ai '3K, chs. x. 21, xxil 21. 
The conjecture therefore that it was S who here for the first 
time inserted vv. 17-24 still remains possible. 

As to ver. 25 f., it has been conjectured that it is 
an inBertion of B,^ intended to link the genealogy of the 
Cainites with that of the Sethites in ch. v. But if we con- 
sider that ver. 26& is thereby left unexplained, that, further, 
C is elsewhere interested in tracing the course of the worship 
of Jahve (see on ver. 26), and that, finally, (7 must have had 
a transition to his history of Noah (chs. v. 29, vi 8 ff.), and 
can have made it only through the line of Seth,* not through 
that of Cain, we shall rather regard these verses aa the 
remnant of a genealogy of Seth by C, which is not so bare as 
that of A, and the other portions of which were omitted by B 
in view of ch. v. At the same time it remains possible to 
assume that ver. 25 f. in C stood originally before ver. 1, so 
that Cain and Abel were not Adam's first sons, but bom later, 
and that it was B who first, in view of vv. 17-24, made the 
transposition, and at the same time interpolated lijr and |*p— intt 
in ver, 25. In this case the difficulties mentioned in the 
b^inning of § 3, as also the contradiction between ver. 266 
and ver. 16, 3, would be more easily removed. 

Compare on ch. iv. f. ; Buttmann, Mythologus, l 152— 
179; Grotef end, " Zur Sagenpoesie dea Orients," in ZDMG. viii. 
777 Ef. ; Eedslob, De hominum, qui ante diluvium Noach. 
mxerint, tabula, etc, Hamb. 1847; Ewald, JB. vi 1-19; 
Winer, Bealwihierbueh,' il 206 ff.; Biehm, Sandworterbu^, 
803 ff., 1466 ff.;» Budde, Bihlische Urgmkickte, 117 £f.; 
Knenen, TkT. xviiL 148 ff. ; Halevy, Eecherches BiUiqnes, 
ix, 205 ff., in Bevue des Etvd^ Juives, vol. xiv. (1887). 

Vv. 1-16. Cain's fratricide and punishment 

Ver, 1 f. The birth of Cain and Abel, and their occupa- 
tions or callings. 

1 Ewald, JB. vi. 18 ; Schiader, Studien, 122 ff. ' Hupfeld, Wellhausen. 
' [In the new edition edited by Baethgen, the articles Cain and Seth, 
here referred to, begin on pp. 821 and I486.] 
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Yer. 1. The new b^mning, without a consecutive tenae, 
Bhows that no immediate connection with what goes before 
is intended. It is not to be assumed that iTf has the sense 
of a pluperfect (Bashi). — '"iin, gee on ch. iil 20. 

ffV — io become acqiumUed with, to make acquaintance vnik, in 
the Bible frequently for the intimate intercourse of the sexes, and 
euphemistically of sexual connection.^ It has passed over from 
the Old Testament into Hellenistic Greek and many other 
languages.^ That jn^ was used merely of the first time of con- 
nection' is not confirmed by ch. xxxviii. 26 and 1 Sam. i. 19. 

The woman, after giving birth to her firstborn, expresses 
the joy of her heart in an utterance of jubilation and thanks- 
givii^, which is so formulated that the name of the child 
appears from it. 

fp— elsewhere an appellative = spear (see ver. 22), and 
the proper name of a people, is here interpreted ereatiire 
(comp, C?p, Pa, civ. 24) or acquisUion, as if it came from 
rp — 'ijij, to bring forth, to create, to acquire. I have brought 
forth, created, or acquired a man, i.e. a male child,* " a child 
of the privileged and strong sex,"'' with Jahve (LXX. Giod), 
i£. with His help, by His assistance. 

DM in this sense does not indeed occur elsewhere, for ch. 
xlix. 25 is doubtful, but QV doea, in 1 Sam. xiv. 45 ; and just as 
in the phrase : one is near another, i.e. helpfully near him, DiV ^ 
and nt* ^ are interchangeable, ao for the other meaning also 
ntt must be regarded as synonymous with W. Among the 
Greeks aisv 6e^ was quite a common phrase.* Whether the 
LXX., with its fiwl tov Oeov, Vulgate per Heum, read and so 
understood our present text but tranalated freely, or whether 
it ' read IKp, from beside, from, which Onkelos actually ex- 



Vv. 17, 26, chs. nil 
■ QeseniuB, ThtmiiTus. 
ISam. I 11; Job ii 
Che. nil. 33, HIT. 
E.g. cU ixyi. 3, IX 
E.g. cha. iii. 20, xr 
See alw Ewsld, JB. 


r. 16, xxxviii 

,671. 

i. 3. 

17 ; 1 Sam. 
riii. 15, iixi 
ri. 24, xxxix. 

XL 197. 


. 26. Comp. ck xix. 6, 8. 
» Budde, BQil UrgesdiichU, 

iv. 20 ; Pa. cxxvii. 3 f., cxx' 
.3. 
2 ; Jer. i. 19 ; Ps. xii. 4. 
> See Josh. xi. 20, 


167 f. 
,■111.3. 
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preeses,' or even 3,* muBt be left undecided. The reading 
nt* is attested by the avv o( Symmachus, and by the V of the 
Feehitta. The accents also intend that we should not join : 
a man with Jahve, i.e. one united to him, or going along 
with him. It ie inadmissible to take '"Tim as in apposition 
to trtts OP K"»t as predicative accusative: I have obtained 
Jahve OS husband.* For in the latter case the naming of 
the child is not explained at all ; and in the former caae Eve 
has ascribed to her what is, even in view of ch. iiL 15, the 
senseless thought that in this child she has given birth to God. 

Ver. 2. 72n—irecUh, notkingtiess, pcrishabkness. The 
second son ifi so named undoubtedly with reference to his 
" being destroyed by Cain, and having, like a breath of wind, 
only a fleeting, brief existence " * (Knobel). It may be 
questioned whether this Massoretic pronunciation of the 
name was intended by the original legend. As the name of 
the first shepherd, 'pyn might be a variation from ^a*, ver. 20.' 
Others refer to Assyrian ablu {hailu), i.e. son, in favour of 
which one may advance the meanings of the names of the 
other primitive men, Adam, Gain, Seth, Enosh.^ But in the 
present narrative ?^\} is alone suitable. Besides, it is not 
anywhere said that he was already so named at his birth. 

" The passage does not (with certainty) inform us that 
the author represents Cain and Abel as twins, because he 
does not in the ease of Abel specially mention Eve's 
pregnancy;* see ch. xxx. 12 and xxxviiL 5" (Knobel). 
" The older brother pursues agriculture, to the pursuit of 

' Adopted by Saadia, Piscator, Clericus, Dathe, Kamphausen in tHKr. 
1861, 113 ff. 

' After the gloss : o 'E/ipahc tal i Si^^of £« Stif, in Field, L 17. 

' Greek translation in Field ; Luther, Miinater, Pagius, Varenarius, 
Seb. Schmid, Calov, Oerhard, Oaiander, Pfeiffer ; still Baumgarten, 
Philippi, Hoelemann. 

* Umhreit, StKr. 1860, 141 f. ; comp. Targum Jonathan. 
' Jobvii. 18; Ps. isxis. 6. 

= Ewald, JB. vi. 7 ff. ; Goldziher, 130 1. ; Wellhausen. 

'Schrader, if^r.»44f. [Cun«tyorm/n«cr. a?ni(A<0.r., vol. i. p. 45]. 

* fiereshitb Babba, Targiini Jonathan, Kimchi, Schumann. 
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which Adam had already been condemned (eh. iii 17); the 
younger adds thereto the beeping of small cattle. Both 
occupations are among the earliest followed by men. Accord- 
ing to Dicaearcbus and Varro they succeeded the stage at 
which men supported themselves on the fruits which the 
earth brought forth of itself.^ The author in ver. 4 makes 
Abel bring an offering of flesh, and bo doubtless represents 
him as keeping cattle not merely for the milk and the fleece 
(ch. iiL 21), but also for the flesh. He consequently makes 
the use of flesh food begin earlier than the Elohist (ch. ix. 3)" 
(Knobel). Hofmann ' wrongly attempts to derive God's dis- 
pleasure with Cain and His satisfaction with Abel from the 
i-espective callings of the one and the other. 

Vv. 3—5. The offering of the two brothers, and Cain's 
anger. 

Ver. 3. AfUr the expiration^ of days, i.e. of a certain 
time, sc. after they had begun their employments. "The 
note of time, D'DJ, ia indefinite (ch. xl. 4), and is applied 
sometimes to a shorter (ch. xxiv. 55), sometimes to a longer 
time (Num. ix. 22 ; 1 Sam. xxix. 3) " (Knobel). There ie no 
occasion, on the ground of such passages as Judg. xviL 10, 
1 Sam, xxvii. 7, to limit Q'P^ to one year.* 

nrup — ^ifi,^ here specially sacrificial gift, hut yet not in 
the most special or Levitical sense, according to which it b 
antithetical to the offering of flesh (eomp. ver. 4). 

Ver. 4. Abel presented in sacrifice of ^ the firstborn '' of his 
fiock, some of his firstborn lambs, and specially (ch. iii 16) of 
thdr fai pieces, not, as Keil, of the fattest of them. 

P^PfP' for in'3^noi, which the Samarit. Pentat. has (comp. 

' DicaearchuiS in Porphyry, Ab»tin^nlia, iv. 2 ; Varro, De re natica, ii. 1, 
' Scftnflteiww,* i. 684 f. * Cha. viii. 6, ivi. 3, xll 1. 

* Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Haitsmsi, Dathe, Bwenmflller, Bohlen. For the 
reckoning of time in the Book of Jubilees, see in Bonsch, BucK d. JvUl. 
239. 

■ Chs. iixii. 14 ff., xxiUi. 10, iliii. 11 ff. 

• Ip, partitive, as in cha. viii. 20, xsvii. 28, iiviii, 11. 
' Dent xiL 6, ziv. 23. 
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ch. L 21). The singular ]\}f?'} is doubtless permiBsible (Lev. 
viii 16, 25), but would not so distinctly express the idea that 
there was more than one animaL 

Id the Levitical worship the offering of the firstborn of the 
flocks, and of the fat of these, is prescribed (Num. xviii 17).' 
It is not permiaeible to conclude from this offering of the 
firstborn, as Tuch and Knobel do, that in the case of *1? 
TO^KH the narrator also thought of the firstlings (0^3?).* 
" The author puts the first beginning of sacrifice immediately 
after the b^inning of agriculture and the keeping of cattle, 
and makes it ordinate from the need of giving thanks to God 
for the blessings bestowed. But he makes no mention of an 
altar, as subsequently he does in the case of Noah(ch. viiL 20)." 

" But it is only Abel and his offering which attract to 
them God's look " (Knobel), sc. of gracious favour aud good- 
will.* nyE* in the Pentateuch again only in Ex. v. 9. But 
how did Cain reoc^ise the preference given to Abel ? By 
some one of those outward signs of which sacrifice in ancient 
times had abundance. The author did not think it necessary 
to describe it particularly. From an early time many* have 
supposed that God consumed Abel's ofiering by fire from 
heaven.^ Schumann and Knobel think of a personal mani- 
festation of God to the sacrificers ; but neither ver. 6 nor ch- 
ill S is a proof of this. 

But why does God look graciously on the offerii^ of Abel 
only ? Not because the animal offering was in itself more 
valuable than the fruit offering;^ also not because Abel 
offered of the firstborn, and of these the fat, as most choice, 
while Cain offered only of the fruits in general,^ for in that 

* On the Levitical conception of 3^n, see note on Lev. iii. 3. 
' Comp. Lev. ixiii. 10, 17. 

* OnkeloB, Peahitta, Symmachua ; JtixxWii, Aquila. 

* Theodotion, (•fwiJp/nt ; Jerome, Gregory, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, 
OrotiiiB, Gerhard, Dathe, RoBenmiiUer, Bauragarten, Delitzsch.* 

* Lev. ix. 24 ; 1 Kings iviii. 38. 

* Julian in Cyril of Alexandria, Ctmira Julian.; Tuch, KnobeL 
' Delitzsch, KeU. 
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ease we should have no ground for the fact that Grod does 
not regard Cain's offering at all ; still less, because Abel had 
in view the expiation of sin while Cain had not,^ of which 
there is no indication whatever ; least of all because fruits 
were not acceptable to God because of the curse resting on 
the ground.* There can be no thought of mere errors of 
ritual in this pre-legalistic period, and groundless arbitrari- 
ness is also, in spite of Ex. xxxiii. 19, excluded in the case 
of God. The reason must therefore lie in the disposition 
presupposed in the offerings, as seems to follow from the 
expression already emphasised by Gregory the Great and 
by Luther : On Abel and his offering, on Cain and his offering, 
not : On the offering of Abel or of Cain. So, according to 
Heb. XL 4, by tiotk the Bwria of Abel was irXedov. 

Cain, also, in his sacrifice gave spontaneous expression to 
his religious feeling, and the narrator has not found it neces- 
sary to indicate precisely wherein his attitude was defectiva 
The point of importance is, that when man finds himself 
disregarded or rejected by God, he ought not then to hear 
ill-will against even his fellow-man. But it bwmed exceedingly 
in Cain, ie. there arose in him a raging fire, namely, of 
vexation or ill-humour. This very fact proves that even 
before now his mind was not in a right state. " ^^^ thus 
without IS occurs in the Pentateuch again only in ver. 6, 
chs. xviiL 30, 32, xxxL 36, xxxiv. 7 ; Num. xvi. 15 " (Knobel). 
And his countenance fdl, i.e. drooped ; the attitude of one 
oast down, vexed, dejected (Job xxix. 24; Jer. iii. 12). 

Ver. 6 f. But he has not as yet fallen into sin. He 
still hears the warning voice of God, which comes to him, 
not, indeed, in an outward manifestation (Knobel), but in a 
way perceptible enough by his spirit, and warns his inex- 
perience to control his state of mind, and of the dangerous 
consequences of his temper if it be cherished. 

nw^ — in itself ambiguous. Of the various explanations 

' Hofmann, Schriftbewieit,* i. 686. 

' Haleyy in Rtcherchu BihUqau, ix. p. 208. 
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that of the LXX. : " Do8t thou not Bin if, while thou preaentest 
rightly, thou dost not rightly divide the offering ? be at 
peace," ^ and that of others,* " whether thou bringest 
good offerii^ or offerings that are not good, sin lurks 
before the door," are least supported by the usage ot t'^J 
(Ezek. XX. 31). But the renderings accepiance' and /or- 
ffiveTiess* at least do not fit the context. The preceding 
T?p ''EU requires that B*3a should be supplied after IKC* ; and 
the usage in Job x. 15, xL 15, xxil 26, confirms an imder- 
standing of the pass^e in accordance with this : ^ If thou daed 
good is there not raisiiig up, sc. of countenance, cheerfulness, 
joyous good temper and cheerful aspect ? When one follows 
goodness in thought and deed, joyousness results. But if thou 
doest Tiot good, there is, not merely falling of countenance, 
vexation, but, sin a ameher or lurker ai the door (Prov. 
ix. 14), i.e. "in such disposition of mind sin is quite near, 
to lay hold on man. Sin is to the author a power which 
stands over against man and brings him under its dominion, 
if he does not watch himself." And towards thee is its desire, 
its greed, directed (ch, iii, 16); hut thou shalt rule over it 
(Ewald : And wHt thou rule over U? ^ 3245), i.e. " drive away 
and conquer the sin that is pressing thee by banishing ill- 
bumour and not allowing thyself to be hurried on to evil 
deeds " (Knobel). 

In this explanation it is assumed that sin is compared to 
a beast of prey which lurks at the door for those who pass 
out.^ But the expression door, house door, is surprising; and 

' Where nnsb was read for nnBi*- S«e Tiipler, De PaUateuchi interpret. 
Alex, indole, Hal. 1830, p. 63 ; and J. Furst in ZDMG. xxiv. 134 ff. 

' Amheim, Birnsen, Kamphausen, Budde, Bihl. Urgetehiebte, 205 ; 
Eiehm, Handwirrterbiick, 804. 

' Aquila, Theodotion, Peshitta, Vulgate, but in various acceptations. 

* Symmftchua, Onkelos, Jerome. See ver. 13. 
» Tuch, Knobel, Ewald, Delitzsch, Keil. 

* Tuch also calls attention to the Arabic designation of tte lion bj 
tja>\}\ or ^\j J| ; others find a reference to the EifU of oh. iii. 1, 
although yy^f notwithatanding Ex. xxix. 3, would then be unsuitable. 
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if one uoderstends the door of a sanctuary,' we ascribe to the 
author imnecesBarily an iocredible anachroniBm. Besides, to 
lurt before doors is not a custom of beasts of prey (1 Pet 
V. 8), nor are (npiETi and) ia i>rDn in keeping with this figure. 
More appropriate to the second clause of the verse would be 
the figure of a seducer ; but one must then restore n^i 
(l^T?), i^C"?^' ^^"^ ''?■ The correction : " then thou liest at 
the door of sin" (Ilgen and others), is unsuitable, at least 
in the second clause of the verse. It is a doubtful expedient 
to suppose the second part of the verse to be repeated from 
ch. ill 16 with a different application (Ewald, Wellhausen). 
A nKDn, siTi-qferinff,^ is here out of place. The circumlocution 
of Onkelos and the alteration of the Feshitta show how 
much the ancients also found difdculty here.^ Frobahly the 
text of this verse was very early corrupted (Olshausen), and 
then restored in the present unsatisfactory way. 

Ver. 8. Cain should fight ^[ainst the sin which assails 
him (ch. iii 14 f.) ; but he does not fight; he listens to the 
word in silence, then takes bis brother with him into the 
field and slays him. 

And Cain said to Abel — What he said is not expressed 
in the Masaoretic text, but in the Samarit. Pentat., LXX., 
Itala, Vulgate, Peshitta, Jerusalem Targum, there follows: 
nitein na?], Ul us go into the field; and this is either the 
original text,* or else a suitable (■^tJVi would have been still 
more suitable) filling up of a gap, such as is indicated even 
in Hebrew manuscripts and editions by a Pisqa after I'riM 
{de Eossi, i. 5 f.). Although the official text already lay 
before Aquila (Field, L 18), Onkelos, Origen, and Jerome 
{<^iaedt^, and although the Massoretes do not recognise a 
Pisqa, it is yet as good as certain that the author cannot 

' Riehm, HandwOrterhuch, 804 ; Budde, Bibl. Urgeickichte, 198. 

* Halfivy, RecAerehes BMiqMa, ii. p. 208. 

» See Kohler in EepeH. Bibl. Mrgld. Lit. ii. 243 ff. 

* Kennicott, Houbigant, J. D. Michaelis, Vogel, Vater, Geaenius, 
Pent. Sam, 62 f., Ewald ; wrongly olijected to on linguistic groimds (see 
Gen. xsvii. 6 ; Ruth ii. 2) hy de Lagarde, Symmiela, i 67. 
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have 80 written. At the moet, 2 Chron, xxsJi. 24, though 
not Jonah IL 1 1 and 2 Chron. i 2 f., where idk is eqtiivaleiit 
to ^, offers an analogy, which might make probable an 
apoeiopesis of the words men n:hi (Belitzech, Kail). Should 
one,^ in accordance with Ex. xix. 25, where, however, the 
narrative of one original document passes into another, supply 
from ver. 7 t( as object, se. what God had spoken to him,' 
the result would be something psycholc^ically quite im- 
probable. lOli'l is never wholly synonymoua with ^T?i, and 
so it IB inadmissible to translate : Waned of God, he ^)oke in 
a conciliatory way to Abel,' or with simulated friendship,* 
or: conceived a design against,' which idK does not mean. 
The ingeiiiouB correction ^ of lom into ifaf^, Jie vxitched or lay 
in wail for him (2 Sam. xL 16), ia not recommended by 
mtrn 'nn (Hal^vy : one would expect D'nn? 'nz). — mt*, inten- 
tionally repeated in order to mark the murder as the murder 
of a brother. 

Vv. 9-16. The sentence against the murderer, and his 
wandering forth from Eden. 

Ver. 9. The divine voice, to whose warning the man refused 
to listen, now after the deed calls to account, and makes accusa- 
tion.— 'tf, usually in the fuller form fi.^K. We have here, as 
in ch. iil 9, a question introducing the invest^tion ; but the 
completely different answer which is given to it shows the 
fearful progress of the power of sin. " Cain boldly denies 
that he knows where Abel is, unlike Adam and Eve (ch. iii. 
11, 13). He even adds defiantly that he is not his brother's 
keeper, and is not therefore under any obligation to know 
where he is" (Knobel). 

Ver. 10, But the voice does not allow itself to be turned 
aside by denial. It holds before him the crime in all its 
nakedness, and convicts him. W?uit hast thou done 1 What 

» See Ewald, 303c 

* Jerome, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Tucli, Baumgarten. 

* Kosenmiiller, von Bohlen, Maurer. 

* Merx in Schentel'a BibelleiMMn, i. 6. * Bohmer. 
' Bottcher, Aehrenlese, 3 ; Knobel, OlahauBen. 
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terrible misdeed hast thou committed ? A question of 
horrified amazement, like 1 Sam, xiii, 11. 

'n 'A\> — an exclamation like Jer, x. 22 ; lea. xiii. 4, lii 8, 
IxvL 6, etc. D'PV^ (Samarit. pV't) ia in apposition to D*?''.^ 
The voice of the blood of thy hrother which cries to me from the 
ground = Hark, the blood . . . cries. D'P'^, shed blood, see 
Lexicon. Onkelos with excess of subtilty deduces from the 
plural a reference to the posterity of Abel murdered in him. 
" Innocently shed blood cries to God for vengeance, until it 
has been atoned for " * (Knobel). 

Ver. 11 f. The judicial sentence, more severe than that 
uttered against Adam and Eve. 

^?"7?^^,"I°. — Here, as in ch. iil 14, ?o cannot introduce 
the author of the curse,' for curses are in the Old Testament 
pronounced only by God or men ; nor is it to be understood 
comparatively, seeing that though the idea of the earth's being 
cursed tor the sake of man is a correct one,* the expression 
would yet be too complex. It must mean either away from ^ 
or from the side of,'* and will thus express the direction from 
which the curse of God will operate upon him. But we see 
from the second clause of ver. 12 and from w. 14, 16, that the 
underlying thought is the driving away from the nottt, which 
he had hitherto cultivated. The former interpretation is 
therefore to be preferred, and ncntt is then to be understood 
in contrast to the uncultivated land, but without our requiring 
to infer ^ another author than the writer of ch. ii. f,* The 
nmw, to which a mouth ia here poetically ascribed, just as to 
hell in Isa. v. 14, has sucked up the blood. This state- 

> Ewald, 317c. 

» Job ivi. 18 ; Ezek. xiiv. 7 1. ; Isa. ixvi 21. Comp. Gen. ix. 5. 
Other crimeH which cry to heaven ; cha. xviiL 20 f., xix. 13 ; Ex. iiL 9. 

* J. D. Micbaelie, Bohlen, Maurer, Baumgarten, et«. 

* Chfl. iii. 17, vilL 21 ; laa. xxiv. 20. 

' Eoaenmiiller, Vater, Tuch, DeliUsch. 

* Ibn Ezra, Kitnchi, Salomo b. Melech, Haitsma, Enobel, EeiL 
' Budde, BiU. UTgeichichte, p. 191. 

^ See, on the other hand, ch. ix. 20, which Budde without hesitation 
BscribeB to the author of ch. ii. f. 
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ment contains do su^estion of its participation in the guilt, 
it assigns the cause of its rising up gainst Cain. Since it 
has been obliged to drink the fearful draught, given it by 
his hand, it can bear him no more. 
Ver. 12. The particulara of the curse. 

(a) The soil, when he cultivates it (ver. 2), is no longer to 
give him its strength, ie. its produce, a return} This exceeds 
the curse of oh. iii. 17. t6 before the jussive, as in ch. 
xxiv. 8 and Ezek, xlviii. 14 ;* the infinitive subordinated in 
the accusative, as in ch. viiL 10, 12, and elsewhere. 

(b) He is to be unsettled and fugitive upon the earth. 
1JJ in, a paronomastic formula, as in ch. L 2 and Isa xiv. 22. 
Jerome renders, Vagus et profugus. 

The two particulars of the curse have a close connection 
with one another. Because the ground yields him no return, 
he must wander unsettled. But the second clause has its 
truth independently of the first ; it is inward unrest which 
drives the murderer without rest or peace from place to place 
(Prov. xxviii. 17). Gain's condemnation is not to a nomadic 
life, still less is a curse represented as resting on such a life.^ 
He alone is spoken of as affucted by the curse. There is 
nothing to indicate that with the author Cain stood for the 
ancestor of the inhabitants of the East Asiatic steppes 
(Knobel), e.g. of the Huns, qui omnes sine sedihua fim, absque 
lore vel lege aut ritu stabili dispalantur, semper fugientium 
similes.* 

Ver. 1 3 f. Cain, not, indeed, become penitent, but bowed 
down and terrified by the sentence of punishment, pleads for 
a mitigation of his punishment, more particularly for pro- 
tection (gainst blood revenge, which is here presupposed as 
something to be taken for granted.* 

* As in Job xxxi. 39. 

* Often with (|D* ; see Deut. TJii. I. See also Geseniua, Qraminatik, 
109, 1 A. 1. 

' Budde, Bibliiche FrgeicAtcWe, p. 192 1. 

* Ammiaims Marccllinus, HiM. Rom. xxxi. 2. 

° As in ver. 2 f. sacrifices cmd diversity of clt^ses is society. 
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My punishment is too great for carrying, i.e. greater than I 
could bear.* On It? with infinitive, see Pb. xl. 6 (5), 1 Kings viii 
64, etc t<S, transgression, includsB in it here, as often, its 
necessary consequeaces, guilt and ptmishment. It lies as a 
heavy burden * on the sinner. To carry it, that is to eay, to 
endure the punishment of it' The explanation: My favit is 
too great for pardon, i.e. greater than may be foi^ven,* is, 
indeed, grammatically quite as possible, but yet not suitable, 
because " Gain, ver. 14, speaks of Me puniBhment, and dwells 
on its greatness, only in order to obtain mitigation " (Knobel). 

Cain says. Behold, Thou ha^ driven me away by Thy 
sentence, i.e.,^ Thou drivest me away this day from the surface 
of the cultivated land, which I have hitherto tilled in Eden, 
and from Thy face shall I be hid, i.e. withdrawn from Thy 
view (or even : musi I hide myself, i.e. may appear no more 
before Thee), and shall be unsettled and fugitive on the (broad) 
earth ; then it shall be thai every one who finds me will slay me. 
The LXX. has correctly taken everything down to r^(f3 aa 
protasis (IT!, el) to 'ii njrn ; whereas the Massoretic Athnach 
in "Y!?? seems, on the contrary, to express the interpretation 
represented by Onkelos and Saadia: And am I to he able 
to hide myself from Thy face ? = I cannot hide myself from. 
This interpretation is, however, unnecessary. What has led 
to the use of the expression 'dr 'boi, which in some circum- 
stances would certainly be a difGculty (see Fe. cxxxix. 7), is 
the representation, repeated again in ver. 16, that God is 
present in the garden of Eden, the first sanctuary of the 
world.* But a spot so haunted by divinity is, according to 
the belief and usage of antiquity,^ a place of protection and 
of security gainst the avenger. Faseages such as Jonah 

' Ibu Ezra, Eimclii, Calvin, Piecator, Schumann, and all modem 
expositors. 

» Ps. mviiL 4 ; Isa. xxiv. 20. 

» Lev. ivii. 16 ; Num. v. 31, liv, 33. 

* Old translations, Luther, etc 

» Ewald, 136i. ' Book of Jubilees, ch. 8. 

' Ex. ixi. 14 ; 1 Kings ii. 28 ff. ; Ps. iivxL 6. 

DILLHAHN. — I. 13 
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i 3, 10, Gen. xlvi. 3 f., 1 Sam. xxvi 19,' come here into 
account only in a secondary way. Driven fortii from Eden, 
the dwelling-place of God, and a fugitive on the earth, Cain 
fears lest he find no other place of protection, and may 
therefore be overtaken by the avenger of blood. The under- 
lying thought is that of fear of blood revenge. The murderer 
everywhere fears the avenger, who brings on him what he has 
brought on another. 

But how is Cain able to assume the presence on the 
earth of any to execute vengeance ? Eavenoos beasts ' are 
excluded by the expressions in ver. 14 f. To suppose that 
he thinks of Adam's posterity, whether already existing or 
yet to come,' will not fit in very well with ver. 1 f. and 
ver. 25, nor with p??. East Asiatic peoples, unconnected 
with Adam (Knobel), or pre- Adamites (Peyrere), can scarcely 
be in the author's mind. We must admit the incongruity of 
the present narrative,^ and so are brought once more to the 
conjecture (p. 181), that it originally formed part of a 
different context. 

Ver. 15. God does not desire that the punishment 
ordained by Him should be interfered with by blood revenge, 
objects, indeed, altogether to blood revenge as wild and dis- 
orderiy (Num. xxxv, 9 ff.), and to the perpetuating therewith 
of the spirit of murder in an ever widening circle ; He there- 
fore so far concedes Cain's petition as to grant him protection 
against murderers. 

t?^ — therefore, so. because Cain's complaint has reason, 
seeing his life is certainly endai^ered (Knobel), not: luver- 
thsless, or hut siill (Tuch), also not : ovj(^ oSt(ds, I? l6.* 

ri5 *T!^"^? — since it cannot be proved from Ex. xxi 20 f. 
that Dp3 in the Niphal or Hophal was joined with the 

1 Tuch, Knobel, WelHauBen. 
> Josepliiia, Eimchi, J. D. Michaelia. 

' Cleiious, Dathe, Vater, Hensler, Roeenmuller, Baumgarten, Delitzsch, 
KeiL 

* Schiunaim, Tuck 

• LXX, Theodotion, SymmachuB, Peshitta, Vulgate. 
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nominative of the offender, as the Kal with the accusative 
of the same (Josh, x. 13), and as therefore D^' must mean 
either, as in Gen. iv. 24, A« v)Ul he revenged, or better 
impersonally, vengeance will be taken, it follows that whoever 
murders Cain, is equivalent to, if anyone murders Cain} 

D^nyai? — seven/old,^ i.e. for the slaying of Cain vengeance 
is to be taken not merely by the slaying of the murderer, but 
by the slayii^ of bIx others beloi^ing to him, or by another 
equivalent punishment.^ See the song ia ver. 24 where, how- 
ever, vengeance by one's own hand is meant. — ^K^??, ch. iii 11, 

T\\n — not an authenticating sign of the truth of the 
promise,* like, perhaps, Ex. ILL 12, for in that case the 
sevenfold vengeance, not Cain's immunity from being 
murdered, would have to be taken as that which was to be 
authenticated. Besides Cain has expressed no doubt as to 
the promise. It is a warning sign to those who would attack 
him, to deter them from slaying him, and at the same time a 
sign of protection for him. There is, however, nothing to 
lead us to suppose that D*b is to be understood of mere 
determining beforehand what shall happen in a given case 
(Knobel), but D'fe', so used, signifies, as in Ex. iv, 1 1, x, 2, etc, 
simply to make, to produce, and |^i^ means not on Cain 
(Peshitta), on his body, but for him, as his protection. Still 
a sign which is to have the effect mentioned is almost neces- 
sarily to be thought of as constantly accompanying him, and 
therefore as attached to his person,^ and cannot have been, e.g., 
an inscription set up somewhere with, on it, the words from 
^i to Oi^J." What sort of a sign is meant, cannot now be 
determined. Some have thought of a horn on the forehead, 
a horrifying aspect, letters inscribed, distinctive clothing, etc. 

1 Geseniua, Qrammaiik, 116, 6 A. D. ■ Ibid. 97. 3 A. 1. 

' Onkeloa : " to tte seventh generation." 

' Ibn Ezra, Gabler, Dathe, Vater, RoBenmuller, voa Bohlen, Tuch, 
Baumgarten. 

* Tai^m Jonatlian, Rabbis, Latter, Calvin, Fagius, Piecator, Gerhard, 
Delitzsch, and others. 

* Eaitsma. 
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But Cain's sign was not intended to mark him as a marderer, 
but to serve as Iiis protection from murder. 

Ver. 16. Cain wanders forth from be/ore Ood, from the 
place where God was present,' ie. from Eden, and settles in 
the land of Nod, in front of Eden* 

That ti] is to be understood as the name of the land 
(LXX.), and not as meaning, in apposition to the snbject, 
aaXevofuvot, i.e. instahUis et fiuctuans^ follows from its position 
after pio and before nmp, as well as from aiw. FnMn the 
13 of the Samarit and the NafS of the LXX, it appears that 
earlier Ij was read, without i. Nod is not, any more than 
Eden, a gec^raphically definite country. It is, on the con- 
trary, a significant name, meaning land of ansettled and 
ft^tive life (of misery). It is certainly thought of as in the 
East It seems as if it were defined by -pj) ranp to be east 
of Eden. But this raises the question whether these words 
are not an addition made by the author of ch. iL 10-14, 
seeing that C writes ? B^^.* In any case, a definite country 
of Eastern Asia, e.g. China,^ or Turan,' certainly lay outside 
of the knowledge of this author also. Others have sought to 
determine the situation by that of the city of Enoch.^ 

Vv, 17-24. The Cainites. 

Ver. 17. It is not stated where Cain obtained a wife. 
In the original document, to which ver. 1 and ver. 17 ff. 
belonged, there may possibly have been mention previously 
of other sons and dai^hters of the man, or of a multiplication 
of the race. According to the context as it lies before us, 
we can only think of a daughter of Adam, therefore of a 
sister of Cain,* The oEfensiveness of marriage betweeu sisters 

1 See VCT. 14 ; Jonah i. Z. 

* LXX. : «£«Ti»«m, See ch. ii. 14. 

* Jerome, QuatM., Onkelos, Vulgate. 

* See note on oh, ii 14. 

* Tuch, Knobel, Bohmer. Knol)el even tries to identifj J^p with 
Tschin, Thin, Zin, Sin. 

" Bunsen. ' See note on ver. 17. 

* Just as at ch, T. 6, Comp. ch, v. 4, 
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and brothers is naturally abBent in tlie caae of the earliest 
ages of the human race.^ 

To Cain is here referred the beginning of city building. — 
"VS fU3 'n*i — not : He built a city just when Enoch was born 
(Bohmer), against which *n*i speaks ; rather : He was huilding 
a ciijf, i^ he busied himeelf with the building of a city, while 
t?? would imply that he had also finished it (Enobel) ; but 
more probably : ^ And he was builder of a crity? The subject 
to <m is p, as is plain from 'ai tnpl, A-nd named the name 
of the dty after the name of his sort Enoch. It is not probable 
that ^3n was or%inalIy intended as subject of the verb, 
and that i3ii De^ is a later erroneous reading for an original 
Ice's (Budde). This emendation presupposes that the author 
expressed himself too indefinitely and ambiguously,* and that 
later editors in a perverse manner made the text more 
difficult than it was before. For the difficulty is, that it is here 
implied that there were already with Gain such a number 
of people as made it worth while to build a city, and, further, 
that Cain does exactly the opposite of that to which, in 
ver. 12, he was sentenced. An endeavour has been made 
to explain this by supposing that Cain, by the building of 
the city, sought to contend gainst the curse of an unsettled 
life, or even that Ciod had subsequently mitigated his punisb- 
meut (Keil), for which we have no ground whatever, or that 
Cain had not been sentenced for life to be a nji ya." In truth, 
the matter can be explained only by the assumption that 
we have here traces of the use of another source (p. 181). 
Various parallels, some far-fetched, regarding the founding 



^ The subsequently invented names of the wife of Cain in the 
apoCTTphal and Uidrash books aie given ia Ronsch, Buck der JvbU. 
373. 

» Comp. TV. 2, 30f. 

* Delitzach, Budde, Bibl. UrgudhvUiU, 121 f. 

* We should eipect 'a Tun 'n'l, comp. ver. 2, or '3 nTi Kin, comp. 
ver. 20. 

* Delitzach, Ntuw Comm. abur dU Gen. \Ntvi Commimtary on Qenent, 
vol. i. p. 190 f.]. 
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of cities by fratricides among other peoples, are given by 
Lenormant.1 — QEfa, LXX. o?'f 

The name ^3n, which is repeated in ch, v. 1 8 fT,* and 
occurs as a personal name even among the Hebrews (Gen. 
xlvi. 9) and Midianites (eh. xxv. 4), if a Hebrew word would 
mean consecration {iyKoivur/io^, dedictUio, in the Onomasticon) ; 
but it may also be the Hebraised form of a similarly pro- 
nounced foreign name. The statement about the city ^^5 
may be based on some obscure information regarding an old city 
with a similar name. We are not in a position to identify 
its geographical situation. Some' have proposed the dty 
Anuchta in Susiana,* others the nation of the Henochians in 
the Caucasus/ Henocbia on the east side of Lebanon,^ Kan<^e, 
properly Kanylkubja, in Northern India,' Khotan on the 
border of the desert of Gobi, a very ancient city,* etc 
In this way also the locality of nla baa been determined. 
Ewald* thinks of the Phrygian Iconium in Taurus, where 
Annacus was worshipped (see ch. v. 18), and maintains 
therefore that l^i is a modification of the name "nS, Lydia 
(Gen. X 22). 

The later fables about Cain's end are given in the Sook 
of Jubilees, at the close of the 4th chapter, and in the 
Christian Book of Adam, p. 85 ; in the " SchatzhoMe," ed. 
Sezold, German version, p. 11, Syriac, p. 48. 

Ver. 18. Eegarding the next four memberB of the 
genealogy nothing is told us beyond their names. 

"CT^i — On the use of the passive, see ver. 26, ch. x. 21, 25 
Ti'im« — accusative with the passive.^* 

■ Origines de Fhistoire,' i. 143 ff. [Beginnings of Hutory, 1B83, p. 
149 f.]. 

' See notes there. 

» Roaenmiiller, BMieche AUerthitmi Kunde, i. 1. 218 ff. ; Winer, Btxd- 
vioTterhick,* i. 478. 

* HuetiuB. * Hasse. See also Ewald, JB. vi, 1. * SohultUesa. 

' Von BoMen. See also Tuch. * Lenormant, B^me, 316. 

" GeeiAvAfe,* i. 381 f. [HiOory of Itrael, vol. i. p. 266]. 

'• Aa in che. xvii. 6, sxi. 6, lavii 42, xl. 20 ; Ex. i. 8, xxi 
Qeaeliiiis, Grommaftft, 121. 1. 
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T?; — used of the man by C^ but also by .ff in ch. ixv. 3, 
and by £ in ch& x. 24, xxiL 23. 

That the names of this list have throughout a good 
meaning^ is just as little susceptible of proof as m the state- 
ment that they wre all more primitive than the corresponding 
names in cb. v. (see above at p. 176), and the literary deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom (Budde) must therefore be departed 
from. In truth, their meaning cannot with certainty be 
made out, and the various readings of the Hebrew text and 
of the LXX. show that there was a long time of fluctuation 
before the fonns were fixed. Thus, for instance, T^'V (eomp. 
Tiy) might m&mfugUive (Budde : strong or increasing, following 
the Arabic), and be at the same time a transformation of Ti* 
Oi' pronounced Irftd); but the converse might be true. 
7KJinp or '(''JiTp may have meant the destroyed of God, or 
(Jewish Aramaic) the sm.'iUen of God, or^ God gives {to me) 
life. i'Kt?inp may have meant suppliant or man of God* or 
one who has been obtaitied by asking (Budde), but not mare of 
hell (i*pUlD, Eedslob). But the LXX. has for ITV FaiSaS 
(TTO) ; for ivPUlD, MaOowaXa, i.e. no doubt," npC'ino ; and 
for i«'iPiD, MaKeK(i}\ (i.6. PK^^^o), along with WoiijX.*' Sayee' 
seeks in Babylonian-Akkadian names resemblances to Ti'p, 
lun, ^trino, but what he advances is purely fancifuL The 
name ^^? is unintelligible from Hebrew ; ^ Arabic may give 
the meaning juvenis robustwa. On a man's name Adftaxov 
and a woman's name 'ASa in Asia Minor, see Ewald.* 

Ver. 19. Lameoh takes two wives, and thus introduces 

1 Ah inch. X. 8, 13, 16, 26. 

* Bndde, BiilitAe Urgeachidiie, p. 123 ff. 
»JWd.p. 127f. 

* Geaenius, Thaaurui ; mutu - la - ili, Lenormant, Origena,' 262 f . 
IBeginniitgi of Hitlory, p. 268]. 

* Notwithstanding Budde in BtblUche UrgetehiehU, p. 126f. 

■ De I^^arde, Oritntalut, ii. 33 f. ; Budde, Bibli*d>« UrgtiAiehU, p. 126. 
' In ZeiitdvriftfUT KeOa^miftforsdiWig, ii. 404. 

* Notwithstanding what Budde aaye in B'ihliicht Urgetchichtt, 102, 
129. 

■ JB. vi. 2 ; GeKkidtU," i. 391 [HiOoTy of Ifrtul, I 273, note 3]. 
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polygamy. Meaaured by ch. iL 24 this appears as a sign of 
the deterioration from the original divinely ordained condititm. 
" At least it was not regarded by the author as progress, for 
be represents Lameeh as a rude oncaltnred man " (Enobel). 
The correctness of this statement is not to be contested on 
the ground that the author passes no judgment on the act' 
In ver. 23 also he has expressed no judgment, because every 
Israelitish reader would himBelt judge the deed related. 

nPiKji — chs. L 5, ii 11. The same expression as in ch. 
X. 25.» 

The names of the wives are here given exceptionally, 
because they are indispensable for the understanding of the 
song in ver. 23 f. They are usually interpreted: " ornament" 
C^P) and " shadow " ; by Bottcher : " migrant (wanderer) and 
protectreBs " ; by Ewald (J.B. vi. 17): "light, aurora (Arab. 
ghad"") and shadow," " day and n^ht." ' HTy ia also the 
name of a wife of Esau (Cren. xxxvi 2), on account of which 
HaMvy * seeks to explain rkv also by "p?7nK, and np^a by 
notya (Geu.- xxxvi 2 f.)." 

Ver. 20 B. The genealogical tree ends with a division 
into several branches. Three employments or modes of 
life, not to say classes of society, are referred to the three 
sons of Lameeh as their originators. Two of these sons, 
the ancestor of nomadic herdsmen and that of moBioians, are 
more closely related to one another, and have Ada as their 
mother." The third, the ancestor of the men of war, springs 
from the dusky dark mother. But all three are not merely 

' Budde, Biblitche Urgadiichte, p. 130 f. • Ibid. p. 221 f. 

' From this an. attempt is made to infer their mythological meaning, 
by Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den HtbrSem, 1876, p. 161, and Lenormant 
OHgenet,' 183 [Begiimingt qfHidory, p. 188 f.]. 

* BaAerches B^li^wa, ii. 219. 

' See also Baethgen, BeOrOge, p. IBO f. 

* " So, according to Pliny, Hitl. N<U. 7. S 204, the pastoral god, Pan, 
invented the reed pipe, jvliila jHutoncio, and Apollo, the master of the 
lyre, was worshipped also as Apollo Nomios" (Knobel, after Tuch) ; 
Lenormant, Ongeaa,* 207 [Begvamngt of HMoty, p. 11 f.]. Comp. also 
David. 
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sons of the aame father, but bear almost the same names, 
Yabal, Tubal, Tubal, all of them apparently from the word 
»', to bring forth, to bear fruxL} and therefore susceptible of 
the interpretation : fruit, product, scion. But this apparent 
root does not designate the essential characters of the 
persons, and in spite of the external similarity in the sound 
of the names these differ widely from one another.* For m', 
pronounced by the LXX. Tw^ifX, might in the ancient 
language signify also pilgrim. (Bottcher, Knobel), and is here 
the wandering herdsman. ??*' naturally su^eets P?^', ie. 
ram's horn, loud-sounding music, and h2V\, LXX. Bo^ek, 
Tubal (Tuch, Knobel), the Japhetic people (Gen. x. 2), 
famous for their working in bronze (Ezek. xxvii. 13), while 
the afSxed VM? wanting in the LXX., designates him still 
moro definitely as a smith engaged in making weapons, per- 
haps at the same time as the genuine offspring of Cain. 

Jabal iecame the fcUher of teni and tattle dtoelhrs, i.e. " the 
originator of the nomadic mode of life, and consequently of 
the nomads as such who dwell in tents (ch. xxt. 27 ; Jer, 
XXXV. 7) and beside the cattle " (Knobel). The combination 
f'^P? ^5** is only made possible by '\}^ ^E", and by itself is not 
elsewhere used. The LXX. has (v viajpaK aiei)voTpa^(ov. 
The emendation fu^ fi?^,* or better fup? '^ilfj, after 2 Chron. 
xiv. 14,* does not seem absolutely necessary. 

fi.3pp — possession, possession of herds, a wider category than 
Itfy, ver. 2, "includes also larger cattle," and sometimes 
camels and asses " ^ (Knobel). In so far, and also in respect 
of the presence of tents, there is certainly an advance upon 
ch. iv. 2, but no real contradiction with that passage. With 

1 Still found in the words : ^y, ina, ^ITI- 

* Compare on Habil and Eabll and other Himilarly sounding uamea of 
pairs of brothers among the Arabians, Qodziher,D«r Mythoi bti den HtbrStm, 
232 ff. 1 Lenormant, Origeiua,' 192 ff. [Beginningi of Eitlory, p. 197 f.]. 

* Sptar, 2 Sam. xiL 16. In the Arab. smiQi. 

* Kuanen, ThT. iviiL p. 147. 

* HaMvy, RaiierdM Bibliqwa, \x. 209. 

* Gen. MTi. 14, ilviL 17 ; Ex. xxxiv. 19. ' Ei. ix. 3 ; Job L 3. 
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rui^pt 7nt< Lenormant^ compares 'Afiwov xaX Majop, ot Kati- 

It is not iobelligiblfi how, from the fact that Lamech'B 
JirsGjom is a nomad, it should follow' that the Domad life 
seomed to the onginatora of the Cainite table the flower ot 
all culture ; that therefore they themselves still led a nomadic 
life, or even traced their own descent through Jabal from 
Cain. With equal right one might, on Budde's own pre- 
suppositions, draw the opposite concluaion from Noah'a 
culture of the vine.* This table was never intended to give 
a genealogy ot the peoplee.^ 

Ver, 21. vnn aen, as in ch. x. 25, but also in 1 Chron. 
vil 16. Jubal became father of all those who gra^, ie. 
handle the zither and the reed pipe. The LXX. renders: 
d KaraSti^a^ ^fraXr^piov Kol KtSdpav. 

1^33 — among the Hebrews the most usual stringed 
instrument, used tor popular and tor sacred music. The use 
of it was also diffused among the Phoenicians (Ezek. xxvL 13) 
and Syrians, and was early introduced from Asia Minor 
among the Greeks as the lavvpa and Kiffdpa.' It is certainly 
not without reason that it is here named as the oldest 
stringed instrument.' Its shape, the number of its strings, 
and its el^ant character were only gradually perfected and 
vary according to place and tim&^ 

nJiV or M»9— althoi^h in the LXX. and Peehitta under- 
stood also of a stringed instrument, is, according to the 
Targum, Jerome, even the LXX. in Ps, cL, and several 
Eabbis, a wind instrument, a kind ot flute,'" perhaps shep- 

' Origmtt,* p. 195 [Beginningi o/nitton/, p. 200]. 

* In Eusebiufi, Praeparatio Evangtitca, i. 10. 10. See above, p. 38. 

* Budde, Bm. UrgiochichU, p. 1« ff. * Ch. ii. 20f. 

* See also Biehm in StKr. 1886, p. 767 S. 

* See on nlsa, GeseniuB, IJ^^taunu, 678 ; Ewald, 79rf ; Lagarde, 
BildVTig ier Nomina, 69. 

' Comp. Qen. ixxi. 27 ; Job xsi. 12, xxn. 31. 

■ For further details, see Riehm, HandinHrUrhick, 1031 ff. 

* Job xxi. 12, xsx. 31 ; Ps. cL 4. "• Tarpim : K313K. 
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herd's flute or reed pipe ; whether the bi^pipe (later 
avftipavia) or Pan'a pipe, vvpy^^, muBt be left undetermined.^ 

Ver. 22. (tin Da — ver. 26, cha. x. 21, xix. 38, xxil. 20, 24, 
but also ehs. xx. 5, xrvii. 31, and elsewhere. 

Tubal Cain is described as a sharpener or hammerer 
(inasmuch as E^i> seems to mean to sharpen by hammering) 
of every Mvd of (ch. ii 9) cutting instrument of hronee and 
iron, therefore " as fabricator of all kinds of bronze and 
iron edged tools, e.g. implements for agriculture and cattle 
rearing, hunting and war, or as the inventor of the art of 
the smith" (Knobel). But this explanation, which, since 
Tuch, has been the usual one, is hardly the meaning of the 
Massoretes, who by the accent on ETs!', and the pronuncia- 
tion Enh, instead of what in this ease would more naturally 
surest itself trin, supplied perhaps, with the Taigums, an 
'?S from ver. 2 1 before to : a hammerer, (father) of all 
bronze and iron smitha Possibly 'Mt is to be inserted for 
8*0?,* or after PO?, assuming that i»3 is genuine. The L XX . 
in its ©oy9eX" xal ^v <r<fivpafc6iT0';, ^aXxevt j^oKkov koI 
trtSijpov, has indeed en:h, but not 1)3, Whether it read »n'i 
for pp, or whether koI ^v is a corruption of Kaiv, is uncertain. 
Perhaps it is simplest to strike out ^3. An error in the text is 
also probable according to the analogy of ver. 20 f.* But when 
Budde wishes to put ^ip^ 'np. for ?3 »p^ ]^P., and make Lameeh 
the inventor of the art of the smith, while Tubal is sent away 
empty, because he must continue a life in the field and in 
the city, he no longer emends the text, but freely rewrites it. 
Moreover, men learnt to work in bronze earUer than in iron, 
and it is here put first on good grounds. 

It has already been remarked on p. 178 that the sons 
of Lamecb are not mere personifications of peoples not 

' See Winer, RealviSrUrbueh* iL 123 ; Schenkel's BibtUexicon, iv. 263 ; 
Riebm, flondioffrt«rim<A, 1038. 

' Olshausen, HaWvy, KautiBch-Socin, DU Oeneni, 1892, who regard 
Vpj AB originally a marginal gloss to snh- 

» See Budde, B^litclu, UrgeaehiehU, p. 137 ff. 
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reckoned to the deecend&nte of Noah. Rather it iB the 
purpose, both of the whole pass^e ver. 17 £F. and of tv. 
20—22, to trace the advances of culture and the diacoveriea 
of the more important arts and occupations even in remote 
antiquity, juat as other peoples referred such discoveries back 
to the period of the rule of the gods.' The greatest resem- 
blance is offered by the connection of the st^es of cnltnre 
with certain names in the Fhoeniciau l^end (see above, 
p. 37). Comparison may specially he made with the appear- 
ance there* of two brothers as aiS^pov evperai xal t^ 
TovTOv ipyatrlai, one of whom, named Xpvaiop, called by 
the Greeks Hephaestos, is said to have practised \6yov^, 
iir^tS^^ leal fuiintia^} " The Greek mythology knows, besides 
the god of the smiths, the wandering artificer family of the 
TeX^iva (Diodorus Siculus), to whom is to be ascribed, 
according to Sttabo (xiv. 2, 7), the invention of working in 
copper and iron " (Tuch). 

A depreciatory judgment r^arding the value of these 
discoveries does not lie in the words of the text as such. 
The appearance of such a thing was, indeed, caused by the 
final placing of this whole Cain genealogy in antithesis to 
that of the Sethites, when it then appears significant certainly 
that these things were diBCOvered, not by the latter, but by 
the former. But, in truth, the whole of the rest of the 
Bible teaches that these things are not to be condemned 
in themselves or on account of their origin, but only that 
they may become objectionable in view of the purpose for 
which they are used. 

Mention is made of a sister of Tubal Cain, Na'ama, LXX. 
Noefid, i.e. lovable, charming, but nothing more is said of her 
subsequently. Without any justifiable cause Budde * makes 
ver. 22h & late interpolation, inserted for the purpose of 

' E.g. the Egyptians to tte rule of Osiris, Diodorus Siculus, i. 15 f. 

' EusebiuB, Praeparatio Evangdua, L 10. 9. 

* Comp. the double aenae of ehn in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

« BtbL UrgtKkichte, p. 142 f. 
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equalifiiDg the number of Zillah's children with those of 
Ada, Certainly she played no unimportant part in the 
myth-cycle from which our author drew his materials, and 
the thought which lies at the basis of her connection with 
Tubal, is doubtless the same as in the case of Hephaestos 
and Aphrodite, or Area and Aphrodite.' On an alleged 
Phoenician goddess, Na'ama, see Movers.^ Among the Jews, 
Na'ama was repreeeuted as mistress of song," or as the wife ' 
of Noah,* or as a female demon, and one of the wives of 
SammaeL' 

Yer. 23 f. The Song of Lamech, attached by means of 
Vav consecutive : J%en, sc when these accomplishments had 
been already discovered and much else had happened, Zameeh 
spok^ to his loives. It consists of three verses of two lines 
each, and is a complete little poem, not composed by the 
narrator, but transmitted to him in the l^ends from which 
he drew, — a poem in which the old hero, in the full conscious- 
ness of his power and the means at his command, boasts his 
wild temper and the vengeance seventy times seven with 
which he pays back injuries. We can as little deduce from 
the song that Lamech hinuelf invented weapons,* as we could 
their invention by TubaL With the first two lines comp. 
Isa. xxviiL 23, xxxii 9. 

B'PE'— see GeseniuB, Orammatik, 46. A. 3 ; £onig, Leh/i^e- 
hdude, i 289. 

»3 — doubtless not '? recitativum, but either causative, 
giving a reason for the demand of attention, or even *3 
affirmative, as in Ex, iv. 25, etc. : Yea, I flew a man (I slay) 
on account of my wounding, and a youth (boy) on account of 
my scar, ie. he boasts that he baa recompensed or recom- 
penses a mere wound or scar inflicted upon him with the 

• See, however, Baethgen, Bntr/ige, p. 160. 

* Phenieim, i. 836 ff. ; Lenormant, Origenei, 200 f. [Beginningt of 
Hittory, 206 ff.]. 

* Taipim JauathAn. * Bereahiih Kabbo. 
' EiBenmenger, EiUdeekUt Judenthtaa, it 416, 

• Budde, BAl. Urc/eich'idUe, p. 136 f. 
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slaughter of a man or boy.* The perfect does not express 
the protaaifi, nor merely certainty (Keil), but the completed 
act, which Lamech, however, will not hesitate to repeat in a 
similar cose. Budde's references to GeseniuB and Ewald' 
cannot prove the contrary. Neither protasis nor mere possi- 
bility is so expressed by the perfect. Wovind and scar are 
examples of injuries suffered. 

On \ introducing the occasion, see Ewald, 217d. The 
rendering of the LXX. is : ei; rpavfia ifui, »; fuiXaira d/toC 
So, too, the Vulgate, Luther, etc. Similarly Onkelos. In 
that case Lamech would dissuade from murder, and show a 
penitent spirit. But how could this fit in with the first 
clause of ver. 24 t ' 

Ver. 24. Far Cain is, indeed, avejiged seven/old, but 
Lameeh seven and seventy fold, not : seventy fold and that 
seven times.* So if we follow the Massoretic pointing which 
depends on the fifteenth verse. Without reference to this, 
we should more readily read D^; : takes vengeance.^ Budde 
renders wrongly : * " if (where) Cain could avenge sevenfold, 
then (there) Lamech seventy-seven fold." His attempt to 
clear Lamech ftom the charge of thirst for blood is also in vain. 
The imperfect □?" expresses simply habit (in the present or 
the past), and does not necessarily presuppose that Cain and 
Lamech were contemporaries. 

Lamech feels himself much superior to his ancestor Cain. 
He does not require, like him, to entreat protection from 
God With his weapons, and careless of killing a man for 
a trifle, he provides his own protection, and has an inviolability 

' Herder and almost all modern acholuFB. 

' Bihl. UrgeKhiehie, p. 133. Ewald, 135a, and QeaeniuH, Orammiatik,** 
126.4. 

' On the Midraah, that the J^k murdered by Lamech was Cain, and 
the ^^ Tubal Cain, see Jerome, Efid. ad Damatam, 125 ; the Christian 
Book 'of Adam, p. 86 ; Raahi, Fabricius, Cod. Pi. V.T. i. 121. See the 
older monographs on the passage in Schumann, p. 97 f . 

* Kamphausen, Bohmer. See Ewald, 2696 ; JB. xL 198. 

* Budde, Kueaen. * BibL UrgachichU, p. 134, 
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eleven times greater than that of Cain, The savage custom 
of blood revenge and the thirst for blood gainst which a 
barrier was to be reared,^ are fully developed at the end of 
this Cainite genealt^cal series. In comparison with Lamech, 
Cain was only a beginner. On the perverse interpretation of 
the passage in the Tai^ms of Onkelos and Jonathan, see 
Mercerus and Schumann. 

Ver. 25 f. Beginning of C"s genealogy of the Sethitea 
(see p. 182), which, notwithstanding its essential ^reement 
with the corresponding section of -4 in ch, v., was here allowed 
by £ to stand, because in ib some statements occur which are 
worthy of insertion and not foand in ^ j for the same reason 
ch. V. 29 is retained by £ from C. That this genealogy of 
C consisted also of ten members, like that of A, is probable 
from the fact that the very three names by which the Sethite 
exceeds the Cainite list, Seth, Enosh, Noah, were contained in 
it. It is expressly noted in ver. 25 that the line of Seth is 
to be viewed as running alongside of the line of Cain, just as 
it is indicated by ver. 26b that it is r^arded as an ethico- 
religious antithesis to the other, corresponding to the antithesis 
and anb^nism between the tendencies toward good and evil, 
which wind through the whole history of humanity. 

This passage reveals, more clearly than elsewhere, that 
Genesis is composed from various documents. One and the 
same author would not in this manner have placed alongside 
of one another ver. 25 and eh, v. 3 ff., and ver. 26 and 
oh. v. 6 ff. 

Ver, 25, D'JK — without the article (see ch. iii 17), might 
have been substituted by H instead of mttn, in order to con- 
form with ch. V. ; * but it may also be explained as coming 
from the author himself, inasmuch as from the time when 
other people and other men (ver. 1 ff.) besides Dietn are 
spoken of, nm, for the first man, must necessarily become 
a proper name. — jm, see ver. 1. 

-njr is wanting in the LXX. On the other hand, the 
' Ver. 16. > Budde, Bibl. UrgetchichU, p. 136. 
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LXX. have afterwards in^, which is waDtiDg in the 
Hebrew. 

The woman names her son Seth (iji. setting or slip), for 
God has Kt /or me another seed in the place of Abel, heeause 
Cain slew him, se. she said, as in ch. xli 52 f., i.e. to replace 
Ahel, He hae given me another son. 'p inn *3, not words of 
the narrator,^ as which they would have heen quite superfluous, 
but of the woman. 

intt jnt — ^unobjectionable,' and chosen instead of 'K ja, 
because the speaker thinks not only of her son, but of the 
whole posterity possible through him- Oa the words Tsg and 
I*p — nn», which w. 1—16 presuppose, see above, p. 182. 

D'nixt — surprising in the mouth of Eve, who said mrf in 
ver. 1. The difficulty would be removed if cnbit stood 
originally in ver. 1, as the LXX. have it. Otherwise one 
must assume that B, or someone else, changed tw into 
D'niw, in order to remove a seeming, but not real, contra- 
diction with ver. 26i. The expedient of supposing that in 
the mind of Eve the idea of the creative might of God is 
here predominant,' is inadmissible, since in C also Jahve is 
the Creator. 

Ver. 26. Kin OJ, see ver. 22.* The phrase is wanting in 
the LXX. 

B^3M — also, indeed, simply human heing, Like D^M, but with 
the additional notion of weak, feeble, in itself suggestiog its 
contrast, God. 

As if man then first " learnt to distinguish more strictly 
between man and God,"' it is here said, then, in the time of 
Enosh, or already at the time of his birth, man began to call 
with the name of Jahve, i.e. not, merely, to name or make use 
of this name, also, not to name themselves after Jahve,* but 

I Budde, Bibl. UrgetekidUe, p. 166. 

* Against Budde, Bibl. Urgeichiehte, p. 166 f. 

° Belitzsch, Neuer Comm. iibtr die Qen. INew Commentary on Omesie, 
vol. i p. 202]. 

^ See Oesenius, Qrammatik, 136. 2c. 

* Ewald, J.B. vi. 18 ; Bohmer, Delitzsch. « Clericua, Ilgen. 
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to call Upon Sim, i.e. to worship Jahve. " The expreaaion 
applies properly to prayer to Jahve " (possibly also to the 
proclamatioQ of His name, Isa. xii. 4 ; Luther : to preach of 
the name of the Lord), " but is then used also of the Jahve 
worship generally,^ designating therefore that worsbip as a 
whole by one of its principal parts " (Enobel). Man's know- 
ledge of God is assumed to have been from the beginning 
(see ch. ii. 16), but the solemn adoration of public worship 
must have had a beginning at some special time ; ^ and if 
we compare how the present formula recurs in chs. xii 8, 
xiiL 4, xxL 33, xxvi. 25 (see also eh. ix. 26), not only can 
there be no longer any doubt as to its meaning, it will 
also be rec<^ised that we have here a notice of the first 
beginnings of the true religion, whose continuation is after- 
wards traced in the line of Seth, Shem, Abraham. But with 
the author the conception of true religion attaches itself to 
the name of Jahve. Hence this formula of his. The finer 
distinction between essence and name, thing and expression, 
found in Ex. iii 13 ff., vt 3, is not made by him. 

It is entirely consistent with the narrative of C, who 
from the b^finning always writes Jahve for God, that the 
public worship of Jahve should begin already in the third 
generation of men.' It is apparently less in i^reement 
with w. 3-5, where Cain and Abel are already represented 
as offering sacrifices. But this beginning was only an isolated 
prelude, which was not continued, and the proper purpose of 
ver. 26S is to tell where and when the worship of Jahve 
originated.* It was in the inw jni, and from thence it has 
been transmitted in the chosen race. It took place in the 
third generation, just as in the third generation of the line 
of Cain secular culture took a step onward. 

1 Zeph. iii. 9 ; Jer. i. 26. 

3 Comp. even in the Phoenician legend attempts to point out this 
beginning, Euaehius, Praeparatio Evangeliai, i. 10. 6ff. 

> Against Kuenen, TkT. xviii. 162 f., who denies to his •P all and 
every reflection regarding the origin of the Jahve worship. 

* Riehm, HandwSrterbuch, 1467 ; StEr. 1886, p. 771, 

DILLMAMN. — I. 1 4 
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The Jews/ indeed, sought to escape tlie contradiction 
with vv, 1-4, by perversely enough nnderetanding Ttm to 
mean was profaned.' They thos made the passage speak of 
a profanation of the holy name, and of the origin of idohitry. 
It is, however, quite poaaible that the original reading was 
^nn (ni=) l,' and that bmn m (already in Aquila and Sym- 
machus, but with the rendering apx4) is connected with 
this interpretation of the Targum. 



4. The Generations of Men from Adam to Noah in the 
Link of Skth, Ch. V. ; from A (with the exception 
OF Vek. 29). 

1, In the form of a genealogical tree of ten generations, 
the development of mankind from Adam to Noah is here 
briefly narrated, and thus we are carried from the creation 
to the next occurrence of principal importance, the Flood. 
With the exception of vv. 22-24, where it is somewhat more 
highly coloured, the narrative contains only a dry list of 
names and numbers. In the case of each of the first nine 
patriarchs his firstborn son is named, his ^e at the son's 
birth is given, with how many years he lived thereafter, and 
how many years altogether ; and the further remark is made 
about each, that he begat sons and daughters beaides the 
firstborn. In the case of the last of the series (ver. 32), the 
statement breaks off with the year of the son's birth, because 
the further details are to be added in other places (chs. vii..ll, 
ix. 28). By this representation a twofold purpose is served; 
the increase of the population of the earth is represented as 
gradual, and the duration of this first period is defined. If 
we add tt^ether the number of years reached in the lives 
of the several patriarchs at the birth of their firstborn 
sons, the total to Noah's five hundredth year is 1556 years, 

' Targuma of Onkeloa and Jonathan, Raahi, etc. 

* Comp. Hiphil, Ezek. xxxix. 7. 

' According to LXX,, Vulgate, Book of Jubilees. 
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and to the beginning of the Flood (ch. vii. 11) 1656 years. 
But yet a third intention ie manifest in this representa- 
tion. The number of years lived in all by each individual, 
although without significance for the consecutive chronology, 
ifl yet purposely aet down, in order to give an idea of the 
longevity of these earhest men.' On the other hand, it was 
not the author's intention to give a Fuller account of these 
patriarchs, of whom at one time more was doubtlesB currently 
related. Only in the case of Enoch does he make an exception. 

That the author of this genealogy differs from the author 
of the one given in ch. iv., is already evident from the difference 
between the two genealc^es which was commented on in the 
notes on ch. iv. Even apart from the use of the divine name 
Elohim, it follows that no other than A is the present author, 
from the way in which ch. v. 1-3 refers back to ch. i. 26-28, 
from the care taken in the establishment of a chronology, from 
the circumstantial and stereotyped representation, and from the 
expressions used, especially rrtipin, ver. 1 ; mo^ and tfft, vv. 1,S ; 
napn -\2l ver. 2 ; T^in, ver. 3 ff., walking wUk God, vv. 22, 24.* 
There is no reference made in this section to progress in 
discoveries and art, as in ch. iv., nor to the development of 
sin, which agrees with the view of this narrator that the first 
age of the world is still a period of greater quiet and more 
original perfection (see p. 87), in which corruption makes its 
appearance only toward the close (ch. vi. 9 £f.). So the state- 
ment about Enoch's piety is more easily explained when the 
pass^e is assigned to A. Only ver. 29 has been interpolated 
by B from C? 

2. Undoubtedly the author understands by the ten 
patriarchs actual persons, and by their years the actual years 
of a man's hfe. Such extreme longevity cannot, indeed, be 
demonstrated from experience, and it is sufficiently established 
physiologically " that it is impossible for the human body with 

' See further, ch. iL Also cha. siv. 7, uxv. S8, ilvii. 28, together 
with the Btatemeut of Jacob, cb. xlvii 9. 

' Comp, ch. vi. 9. ^ See notes there. 
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an organisation not altogether difTerent from (he present to 
exceed an ^e of two hundred years, let alone to reach one 
ot nine hundred " (Tuch).' The apologists ' have therefore 
at all times referred to the greater vitahty of the first 
living beings, and to the corresponding food and manner of 
life of the men of that ^e, and have even believed * that 
they might postulate climatic conditions of the earth very 
different from those of the present, of vrhich, however, the 
Bible never makes any mention. But it does not follow, 
from the fact that we now, on the ground of the more exact 
experimental sciences, must find difficulty in these numbers, 
that they also presented any difficulty to the author. 

Other ways have also been taken to relieve the record of 
this difficulty, but the text will not admit of them. Thus, 
e.g., the interpretation of the ten names as those of ten tribes 
or peoples, and of their lifetime as the duration of these 
tribes* or dynasties' is quite inadmissible for this reason, 
that the begetting of a firstborn, and then of other sons and 
daughters, or translation without death (ver. 24), can be 
predicated ot individuals only, not of tribes or governments. 
So, too, the expedient of KosenmuUer,' according to which 
this table is only the shrivelled remnant of a longer geneal<^ 
containing a much larger number of members, and its large 
numbers only the still remaining totals of the ages given in 
these longer series, is not reconcilable with the representa- 
tion of the author. It would at least have to be admitted 
that be had made out of these genealogies something else 
than they originally wera Finally, there is no foundation 

• E.g. Valentin, Lekrbw^ der Phyeiologie, ii. 894 ; Prichard, Naturge- 
tchichU des Memch. Ckteht. L 155 f. [Prichard, The Natural Hietory of 
Man, 2 vols., London, 1642, Sad ed. 1856 ; eee also Reteardtet into the 
Pkyskai Hidory of ManJdnd, London, 1841, vol, i. p. 126.] 

' Already Joaephua, jlntiguiiiea, i. 3. 9. 
' Kuitz, Lange, Eeil, and others. 

* Qatterer, Weltgeichichte, i. 9ff. ; Enkelraann in Ker^t Muieum, ii. 
565 ff. 

* T. P. Crawford, Ths Patriarchal Dynattiea, etc., Richmond, 1878. 

• On Gen. v. 6. Comp. Friedreich, Zia- Bihel, i. 171 f. 
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tor the opinion that fUE* in the case of the patriarchs 
deaignateB shorter periods of time, viz. down to the tnme of 
Abraham, three months, from that time down to Joseph's, 
eight months, and only after Joseph, twelve months ; ' or 
from Adam to Koah, one month, from Shem to Sen^, two 
months, from Nahor to Terah, four months, and from Abram 
to Amram, six months,* or Chaldean sossi of sixty days.' 
" For iTje* always means in the Old Testament only the 
cycle of the year, and a shorter year than the cycle of the 
seasons the Hebrews never had," just as little as other 
ancient peoples, for the alleged years of one or more months, 
which Egyptians and others are said to have had, were only 
late inventions in order to obviate the difBcnlties of mythical 
history.* " Besides, on this hypothesis many patriarchs would 
be represented as b^ettii^ children at an age at which they 
were not yet capable of doing bo " * (Enobel). 

Against all such interpretations it is to be maintained, 
that the author actually ascribed to these earliest men such 
extreme duration of life, " in agreement with the notion that 
in the happy primitive and olden times men lived longer, 
and since then have gradually become weaker and shorter 
lived (ch. vi. 3), According to the Old Testament, among 
the Hebrews men lived in historical times to the age of 
seventy or eighty years (Ps. xc 10); in the Mosaic and 
patriarchal times they reached an ^e of between a hundred 
and two hundred years ; ^ in the times before Abraham and 

' Heneler, BeiTierhaigtn abar P»<dnten wid Oeneiu, p. 280 ff. 

■ Rask in Elgea'g ZeOsdirifi fur hMoru^ Thtologit, 1836, p. 19 ff. 
[See also Beusch, Tht Bible and Natitre, Edim. 1686, vol. ii. p. 
247.] 

* Leaueur in Sevue ArdtAthgiqae, 18&8 ; Chrmuiogit ia row ^Egyple, 
p. 300 ff. [The lott, eZntf, Aasyr. hMu, ia the number 60. See Schrader, 
Cuneiform Irucriptt. and th« O.T., toL i. 48 f. and note ++, and literature 
quoted there.] 

* See Ideler, Chronohgit, i. 93ff. ; Tuch, 101 ff. 

* See, further, against such a view, Kanne, Bibliteht UnUrtuchtatffm, 
L 2 ft ; Bredow, Untertuehungtn uber alte QttehithU und QtographU, i 8 ff. 

* Qen. XXV. 7, iixv. 28, ilviL 28, 1. 26 ; Ex. vi, 16, svjii 20 ; Num. 
xxziiL 39 ; Deut. xxxiv. 7 ; Josh. xxiv. 89. 
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after Noah the Dotes of ^i;e, with one exception, nm between 
two hundred and six hundred years (ch. xi 10-32); and 
Irom Adam to Noah, likewise with one exception, between 
seven hundred and a thousand years. According to the 
Hebrew belief, therefore, the duration of life has diminished 
in the course of time. Hence the hope of a restoration of a 
long continuance of life in the Messianic age (Isa. Ixv. 20, 
XXV. 8), according to the principle laid down in Prov. x. 27. 
Other ancient peoples also assumed that the men of the 
earliest ages enjoyed longer life than now. Joeephus ' 
mentions Manetho, Berosus, Mochua, Hestiaeus, Jerome, 
Hesiod, Hecataeus, Hellanicus, Acusilatis, Ephorus, and 
Nicolaus as giving similar accounts to that given in 
Qenesis. Hamza^ gives in the first Persian dynasty three 
reigns of 500, 746, and 1000 years respectively; and the 
Arcadians declared,^ apud se reges antiguos aliguot ad 300 
vimsae aniios " (Knobel). 

If then, from the nature of the case, a properly historical 
significance cannot be assigned to these numbers, and if they 
are, so far as they have any chronol<^cal significance, to be 
r^arded only as an attempt of the author to determine, by 
scnne sort of dates (see § 4), the duration of the i^e of man- 
kind down to the Flood, they can be fairly judged only as 
Such. Other peoples have made other calculations, some 
quite fantastically in the form of a reckless playing with 
figures, as in the case of the Indians ; othere on the ground 
of astronomical calculations, as in the case of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians.* Compared with the limitless numbers of 
these systems, a sense of measure and moderation characterises 
the attempt of this author, such as also pervades his repre- 
sentation of the creation. 

3. It is self-evident that the author did not invent the 
material of his statement, but obtained it from oral or 

' ArUiqwliti, i. 3. 9. * Annaiu, p. 13. 

' CensorinuB [Dt die 'riatal\\, xviL 3. 

* Comp. aim on the Phoenicians, Joeeplius, AniiqmlMt, L 3. 9. 
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written tradition. In regard to most of the names tbis ib 
confirmed from ch. iv. 17, where the same names occur (^ain. 
His procedure in inserting this material in a genealogical list 
consisting of ten members, in which probably (see p. 207) the 
author of ch. iv, 2 5 f. agrees with him, follows, doubtless, an 
old precedent (p. 178), as does the author of the Gain list 
with its seven members. The list of ten members is found 
to be essentially an extension of that of seven members, 
enlarged by the addition of the names Noah, the roan of 
the Flood, at the end, and Seth and Enos at the b^^ning. 
Adam-Seth, Enos-KenfLn (i.e. man and scion), is just a 
duplication of the Adam-Cain of the other list In so far 
we may r^ard the latter as more original than the former. 
Whether this be true aa regards the names themselves and 
their order of succession,^ cannot be made out. Certainly 
the names ^i6nD, praise of 6od ; Ti', descent, declension ; 
nicTTiD, man of the dart or arrow, — are more comprehensible 
as Hebrew than the corresponding names in the Cain list 
But the possibility that these latter may have been inten- 
tionally cbai^d from the former (see p. 1 76) is not excluded, 
especially since there is nothing said either in ch. iv. 18 or 
ch. V. as to the function of those names in the system. 
Attempts to discover this function have indeed been already 
made, e.g. by Bottcher,* who, at least in the case of Mahalalel, 
perhaps rightly connects the name with the beginning of the 
worshipping of God (comp. ch. iv. 26); and by Ewald,* who 
conjectures that these names may mean the god of brilliance 
or sun god, god of the lowland or of the water, weapon or 
war god, and, in the case of Enoch, god of the new year. 
But other guesses may witb equal right be set over against 
thesa* Only it is certain of Enoch, from the number of the 
years of his life, that he was connected somehow with the 
solar year of 365 days. Also the names of the ten ante- 

■ fiudde, Bihliiiiu Urge*chichU, p. 98 ff. « AAreniait zum AT. 6, 

' QtKhidde,* i. 383 [Uuiory of I»rad, vol. i. p. 267]. 
' Baethgen, KeUrOgt, p. 148 IC 
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diluviao princes of the Babylonian legend, which in number 
and poaition appear bo similar to the ten patriarchs of the 
Bible, have not up to this time had their meaning explained,' 
nor are they suited for comparison, if the Hebrew list of ten 
members is an enlargement from the one of seven members. 
It cannot for a moment be maintained that the construction 
of a lifit of ten members (see p. 178) necessarily presupposes 
acquaintance with the ten Babylonian princes.* Eeceatly 
Budde ' has sought to prove that, according to the intention 
of the author of ch. v., the ten patriarchs fall into two groups 
of five each, of which the first is me&nt io consist of good 
men, obedient to God ; the second, from Jared * onward, with 
the exception of Enoch and Noah, of men who have fallen 
into sinful corruption. He asserts that, to secure this, 
Methusael has been changed into Methuselah, and Irad into 
Jared, and that Enoch and Mehujael are interchanged in 
order that Enoch may stand as a brilliant exception among 
the sinners, and may occupy the distinguished seventh place. 
But this construction also is more subtle than worthy of 
approval First of all, the alteration of Mehujael, according 
to Budde a name with a good me^iii^ (see ch. iv. 18), into 
Mahalalel, is not thereby explained. Then, while it is doubt- 
less correct that, according to A (ch. vi. 9-12), sinful corrup- 
tion finally penetrated the race specified in ch, v., this does 
not necessarily imply that it also laid hold of those at its 
head ; and to say that it b^au with Jared in particular, is only 
a conclusion drawn from a merely jxmihle meaning of the 
name, and is not even once hinted at by the author himself, 
who uses the Bame formulae of all the patriarchs, with the 
exception of Enoch. On the contrary, these very patriarchs 

* In spite of LenormaDt's repeated attempts in iiia Gorma. it B4rou, 
235 ff. ; La, latigue primit. de la Chatd^e, 324 ff. ; most recently, in Origvau 
de I'histoire* i. 232-266 [Beginningt of History, 18S3, pp. 229-268], where 
he expreseea the opinion that the ten names corresponded to ten of the 
signs of the zodiac ; but why then only ten ) 

= Kuenen, ThT. sviii. 165. ' Biblitcht Urgetekichte, p. 100 fF, 

* Decletuion, Deut, 2xviii. 43 ; Lam. U 9. 
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Jared and Methoaelah are distii^uisbed beyond all the others 
by the longest duration of life, at least according to the 
Massoretic text. Or if one follows, as Budde does, the 
nambers of the Samaritan text, there la to be found in these 
the idea of a eoniinuous degeneration from Seth onward, and 
the dating of the deaths of Jared, Metbueelah, and Lamech 
in the year of the Flood, does nob necessarily imply death by 
the Flood, and is, moreorer, only a conseqnence of the implicit 
chronolc^oal system. 

4. As to the chronological system that is carried out in 
genealogy, only a few of the nambers, whether these give the 
£^ee of the several patriarchs at death, or in the year of the 
birth of their eldest sons, are recc^isable as round or cyclic 
numbers, such as 800, 300, 100, 500. Most of them are 
stated definitely and with an appearance of historicity. It is 
nevertheless scarcely to be doubted that the latter have been 
reckoned on tiie basis of definite fundamental hypotheses ; 
consider, besides the 365 years of Enoch, how Methuselah 
dies jiifit in the year of the Flood. But the principle lying 
at the basis of the reckoning has not yet been discovered. 
The problem is all the more difficult, becanae in these num- 
bers the oldest critical witnesses, the texts of the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the LXX., diverge very widely from one 
another, as the following table shows : — 





Hebrew. 


Samaritui. 


Septuagint 


Adam 


130 


flOO 


vm 


180 


800 


»S0 


iWO 


700 B80 


Seth 
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HII7 


HIV 


lOG 


MOV 


V\'i 
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707 912 


EUM . 




SO 


mr> 
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»im 
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840 
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70 
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fiOO 


HUM 


fi2 


78f. 


847 


162 
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Enoch . 




66 


HDO 


H«h 


85 


MOO 


HHh 


16fi 


200 ' 86B 


HothuBolah 




187 


im 


M» 


87 


HfiH 


7«0 


167 


802. 969 






182 


M)K 


777 


G3 


«riO 




188 


566 763 
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Down to the Flood . 


100 




(«60) 


100 




(mj 


100 


(960) 


Tot*l . . 


lflB6 




1807 




2242 
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Accordii^ to this, the agee of the patriarchs at death are 
the same in the Septuagiat text, hetore it was altered in the 
Hexaphir edition, as in the Hebrew text, except in the case 
of Lamech. On the other haad, the LXX. r^ularly puts 
the year of the birth of the eldest eon one hundred years 
later, except in the cases of Jared and Noah, where it 
agrees with the Hebrew; and of Methuselah and Lamech, 
for whom it has 167 instead of 187, and 188 instead of 182. 
It thereby not only secures a lengthening of the period 
between Adam and the Flood, which makes it 2242 years 
ae compared with the 1656 of the Hebrew text, but also a 
greater equity in the ages of the patriarchs at the time of 
the birth of their firstborn ; in the Hebrew, the lai^e numbers 
162, 187, 182, in the cases of Jared, Methuselah, and lamech, 
stand out strangely in contrast to those of their predecessors. 
The divergent number 167 in the case of Methuselah cannot, 
however, be maintained in combination with 802 and 969, 
for if BO, Methuselah must have died after the Flood ;^ it 
was already, by (Demetrius), Josephus, Julius Africanus, and 
in the time after Origen, almost universally corrected into 
187. It is in this system erroneous, hut still plainly shows 
its origin from the Samaritan text.' For the three divergent 
numbers in the case of Lamech, on the hypothesis of the 
originality of the Massoretic text, no satisfactory reason has 
up to this time been found.' 

The Samaritan text, with which the Book of Jubilees 
agrees,* has, in the first place, as the year of the birth of the 
eldest son of Jared 62, of Methuselah 67, of Lamech 53. 
This, as in the case of the LXX., but in an opposite direction, 
gives greater equality in the respective ages of the patriarchs 
at the birth of their eldest sons ; it also shortens the period 
to the Flood to 1307 years, as against 1656 in the Hebrew 

' Jerome, Quaeitt. 

* The origin of thia error assumed by Preuss, Zetirechnung der LXX., 
p. 38 f ., ia quite improbable. 

' Not omitting PreuBa, Zeitreehnung, p. 41. 

' See my " Beitrage am dem Buch der JubiJaen," in SJJil jr. 18S3,i 334ff. 
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reckouii^. Further, not merely in the case of Jared and 
Methuselah, whose extreme age in the Massoretic text, in 
contrast to that of their predecesBors, is surprising, but also 
in the case of Lamech, the numbers in the second and third 
columns are considerably smaller. The result is that each 
successive patriarch has always a shorter life than his pre- 
decessor, with the exceptions of Cainan, Enoch, and Noah, 
and that not merely Methuselah, as in the Hebrew text, but 
also Jared and Lamech, die just in the year of the Flood. 
It cannot be concluded from Jerome,' since his statement is 
contradicted by the testimony of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
that the Samaritans in his time still had the readings of the 
Hebrew text, but at most, that they had also copies corrected 
according to the Hebrew. 

Since, now, the LXX. and the Samaritan not only diverge 
from the Hebrew, but also from one another, and since their 
divergences manifest a more consiatent method of reckoning, 
most modems, since J. D. Michaelis,* are of opinion that they 
rest upon deliberate alteration of the Massoretic text, which, 
therefore, is alone correct. But in this case, where we have 
to do, not with a matter of actual history, but with a 
cbroDolc^ic&l system, the critical maxim, that the more 
irr^ular is the more original, is not unassailable, nor can 
sutQcient reason be shown for the intentional change of the 
numbers of the birth years in the cases of Methuselah and 
Lamech. Noldeke,* following von Gutschmid, remarks that 
by adding up the Massoretic numbers from Gen. v. to Ex. 
xii. 40, we obtain 2666 years as the period between the 
creation of Adam and the exodus from I^ypt, and that this 
number is exactly two-thirds of 4000, and therefore depends 
on a system in which a period of 4000 years was taken as 
that of the duration of the world. But nothing is thereby 
advanced on behalf of the numbers of the Hebrew text ; the 

' Qvaettimtei in Oen. v. 25. 

' Tttch, DelitzBuh, Keil, Preuea, Noldeke, and others. 

■ UTUermdaingen aur Krilik, 1 11 f . 
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proof rather goes the other wa^. An iotereBt in nnmericsl 
Sfstematisiiig ' may be older, but spectUationB about the 
possible duration of the world are not earlier than the time 
of Apocalypses. If, then, the two-thirda of 4000 be inten- 
tional, it follows that only at a very late date, on the occasion 
of the official establishment of the Hebrew text, certain 
numbers were changed in favour of thia system.^ Still less 
can the superiority of the MaSHoretic numbers be proved 
from the fact that they can be referred to the numbers 
in the accounts of the ten Babylonian antediluvian kings 
(Oppert), seeing that (1) these two lists have no connection 
with one another (see p. 216); and (2) the 1666 years from 
Adam to the Flood are reducible to the 432,000 years from 
Alorus to Xisutbros only by means of the arbitrary equating 
of seven Hebrew days with five Chaldean years; and even 
then the particular numbers attached to each patriarch and 
king cannot be at all brought into harmony with one 
another. 

On the contrary, after impartial consideration, one must 
above all acknowledge the relative originaHty of the Samaritan 
(Bertheau), because (1) it most consistently makes a steady 
decrease in the age of each succeeding patriarch ; (2) in it the 
principles applied in calculating the particular numbers are 
clearest ; (3) the divergences of the three texts in the case of 
the sixth, eighth, and ninth members can be simply explained 
only on the supposition of the priority of the Samaritan, not 
of the Hebrew, for the Hebrew has the Samaritan as its 
presupposition, while the LXX. has the Samaritan and the 
Hebrew; (4) in especial the changes of the Hebrew with 
reference to Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech rest upon a 
desire to lengthen the whole period down to the Flood by 
349 years, which, in turn, is explained by adherence to a 
chronolc^cal system, according to which 2666 years have 
elapsed by the time of the exodus from I^ypt ; at the same 

1 Konig in Luthardt's ZKIV. iv. 1883, p. 2861. 
* See alao de Lagarde, Symmicla, L 62 ff. 
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time, the number 777 in Lamech'a caae ' seema to have been 
constructed with reference alao to Gen. iv, 24, From the 
fact that in ch. xi the Hebrew shows itself to be more 
original, &b compared with the Greek and Samaritan texts * 
no conclusion can be drawn with regard to ch. v., because, if 
the corrections introduced in cb, v. were sufficient to secure 
an era of the desired length, there was left no reEtaon for 
corrections in ch, xL 

According to Budde,' the leading thought occasioning the 
change of numbers in the cases of Jared, Methuselah, and 
Lamech, in the Hebrew list, was the endeavour to relieve 
them from the suspicion of sinfulness, by giving them the 
longest possible duration of life, and by making at least two 
of them die before the year of the Flood. Yet he remarks 
at the same time that the duration of the antediluvian period 
in the Hebrew, namely, 1656 years, corresponds to within 
one year with the smn total of the years of the Samaritan 
text to the death of Noah, 1307 + 350. 

If the Samaritan numbers are relatively more original 
than the Hebrew, it follows that tolerably late modifications 
have been introduced into the Hebrew text. And since the 
LXX. again shows another system, it follows that even 
towards the Christian era it was rightly felt that these 
numbers were not so much historical, as the result of an 
artificial calculation. It follows also that in all three 
systems the total number in the period is to be understood 
only in connection with the numerical statements with r^ard 
to the following period. 

On the whole question of the relation of the three texts, 
which, on account of the acceptance by the Church of a 
chronol<^ founded upon the LXX. and the Itala, has been 
much disonssed, comp., as representative of recent times — 

> Wellhauaen, JBDTK. xxii. 471 ; Gmdachie, i. 336 [see ProUgomma 
to HiOory of lirael, 1888, p. 309]. 

» Konig in Luthardt'e ZKfV. iv. 1883, p. 286. 
• Die bibliteke UrgetcKidUe, 106 S. 
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J. D. MichaeliBin the Commentaiiotm of 1763-1768, p. 116 tt; 
Gesenioe, De Pentat. Samarit. oriffiM, p. 48 ; £. Preuaa, Zeiirech- 
nuny der LXX., Berlin, 1859 \ also Bockh, MaiiiQw und die 
Eundsgtemperiode, p. 470 ff. ; M. Niebuhr, Aibut und Babylon, 
357 ff. (E. Konig in Luthardt's ZKW. iv. 1883, p. 281 ffi,). 
Attempts to diacover the principles lying at the basis of the 
chroDology have been made by Ewald, Oeschichie? 1396 [History 
of Israel, 1876, 1 p. 274 f.]; Bertheau in the Jahred>erichi der 
DMQ. 1845, p. 40 ff. ; LepBiue, Chronologie der Aegypter, L 
394 ff.; Bunaen, .^(^jipfcft, V. 2, 72 ff.,and Bibelvxrk, v. 311 ff. 
(he makes use of the Chaldean cycle of 600 solar years 
=618i lunar years, as key); J. Oppert in GCfK 1877, no. 
10, p. 201 ff. (by means of intricate and artificial reductions 
of the Chaldean numbers) ; i^in by Bertheau in JBDTh. xxiii. 
657 ff.,andBudde, 7>i«&iW4ScAc Urgeschickte.lSSZ,^^. 89-116. 
See further also Bosch in Herzog's ME} xviii 425 ff. [2nd ed. 
xvii. 444 ff.]. — For the literature, see on ch. iv. 

Ver. 1. This is the iffritin;f of the generations of Adam, ie. 
the register ^ of the generations descended from Adam (see ch. 
ii. 4), namely, down to Noah, who begins a new epoch (Knobel). 

mSn TOO — only here, elsewhere in A simply n^vt, 
perhapB from B by combination of the superscription of 
the Sethite table in C (see ch. iv. 25) with that of A; 
according to Bruston,* because here first the book of the 
twelve (?) Toledoth of A begins, while ch. L-ii 4 is merely an 
introduction to the book. 

07? — where it first occurs in the verse, and from ver. 3 
onward, is used by .fj as the proper name of the first man, 
by which he is distinguiehed from the other men who follow ; 
in the second part of ver. 1 and in ver. 2 it ie an appellative 
and collective name for mankind, as in ch. L 26 f. By C, 
in ch. ii. f., the first man is called mun (see ch, iii, 17), ^1^ 
only in ch. iv. 25. Before passing, in ver. 3 ff,, to the man's 
generations, reference is made, first of all, because it is 

> Josh. ivUi. 9 ; Neh. vii. 5. 

' In Bevue 7Ti4ohgiqite de Montauban, 1882, p. 15. 
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esseatial to tbe understanding of ver. 8, to what is said in 
ch, i 26 S., tliat God, when (ch. ii. 4) He created men, made 
them in the likeness of God (ch. i. 7, 16, 25, 31), and that 
He created them & pair, and blessed them, and so specially 
destined them to increase (ch. i. 28); it is also added as 
something new that He named them men. 

Ver. 3. Begat — namely, a child, a son, Olshausen wishes 
to insert (3. " The object is impUcit in the verb, and is there- 
fore not always specially mentioned, e.ff. ch. vi. 4, xvi 1, xzx. 1 ; 
the suffix in lo?* refers to the implicit object " (Knobel). 

"rAn — eaid of the man, used throughout by A, while in 
C we have v', see ch. iv. 18. Its use, lite the phrase 
'^?P?' "'?? and others, resulte from the preciseness of ex- 
pression which characterises this writer.' Later, as it 
became customary among the people to receive a training 
in the Law, the term came to he generally employed. 

'yp 'l? — On the variation of the expression, see ch. i. 26. 
If Seth is Adam's image, then he is also the image of God, 
according to ver. 1. The image of God is transmitted. After 
this it is no longer specially mentioned, it is understood as 
self-evident 

(tip"! — as in ch. iv. 26 ; in ch. iv. 25, ("pni. 

Ver. 4. Without doubt A knows nothing of children who 
were born before Seth, i.e. nothing of Cain ; the other sons 
and daughters are expressly ass^ed to a time after Setb's 
biith. Seth appears as firstborn ; so also in the list that 
follows, the son named is always the firstborn.' 

Ver. 5. '", perfect, see ch, iil 22. 

"^^I! — expressly added here and in reference to all who 
follow, with the exception of Enoch, though not in ch. xi. 
1 1 £E1, partly to mark the contrast with Enoch, partly in order 
to leave no doubt as to the dominion of death (Bom. v. 14), 
even in this first and happiest age of the world. 

' Comp, Job xiiviii. 28 f. 

* For later fables about Seth, eee Lenormant, Origeim,' i. S17 ff. 
[Ihginningt of Hittory, pp. 221-224]. 
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Ver. 9. IJ'i?., variation of TP, ch. iv. 1. Halevy* calls 
attention to the fact that Eenfln was the name of a god 
among the Sabeans.* 

Ver. 12. From the numheis it is not to he concluded' 
that KSnIn (Cainan) once stood before Enosh. 

Ver. 15. Mahalalel occurs as a man's name, among the 
Hebrews, in Neh. xL 4, Jared in 1 Chron. iv. 18. 

Ver. 18. The later Ha^ads attached to the name of 
Jared the interpretation that in his days the Q*'!*^!^ ''■^P, ch. 
VL 2, descended from heaven,* or the Sethites from the holy 
mountain.' Bndde^ wishes to understand the name as 
meaning decleTision, fall, ae. of the human race, on the sup- 
position that degeneration began with him. 

Vvi 21-24. Of Enoch something extraordinary is related. 
After the birth of his firstborn, ke walked with God three 
hundred years, Dgen and Schumann would substitute W 
for 'n 'k "iWn. In Lucian's recension of the LXX.,^ and in 
the Vulgate, 'm is inserted after D'nhffl. Hal^vy* r^ards 
'n 'm 'n"i as an emendation of an original *m due to a 
writer unfriendly toward Enoch. As a matter of fact, T^nm 
'n '« includes 'n*l. 

With God — in communion with God, in companionship with 
Him (1 Sam. xxv. 15). This expression is elsewhere used 
only by A, and then of Noah, ch. vi. 9 * and evidently means 
more than he/ore God^" or after God.'^ Besides exemplary 
religious and moral walk, it expresses, doubtless, also intimate 
intercourse with God, as that was thought of as still possible 
in the more perfect age of the world. It thus 'corresponds 

• Rmlierdui Bibliqae», is. 219. * Comp. Baethgen, Beitritge, 127 f, 
^ With Biittcher, AthTenUse, p. 5. 

♦ Book of Enoch, cwi. 13, vi. 6, according to the reading of Qeotga 
SynoelluB. Book of Juhileea, th. iv. 

' The ChriBtian Book of Adani, p. m. 

* Die biblische UrgeichichU, p. 100. 

' Septuaginta Luciani, ed. Lagarde, 
» BeiAerehet Bibtiqueii, ix. 210. 
^ It occurs elsewhere in Micah vi. 8 ; JUal. ii. 6. 
" Qen. xra. 1, xiiv. 40. " Deut. liii. 6 ; I Kings xiv. 8. 
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to the residence of man in the garden of God, as recorded 
by G. As thlB, it must also have been to man a source of 
higher knowledge. In the Book of Enoch and elsewhere, it 
is interpreted as companionship with the angela, and life 
among heavenly beings. It is rendered in the LXX., as by 
Sirach ^ and the Peshitta : einjpiffrtjae t^J Se^. 

Ver. 23. His lifetime is equal to the number of days in 
the solar year, "iT} ; some MSS. have '^nn, in accordance 
with the parallel passages. 

Ver. 24. His piety is mentioned once more, in order to 
explain his translation. 

Avd he v>as no more there, or to be found, i.e. he had 
disappeared ; so Livy of Eomulus : * nee deinde in terria fuit 
(Tuch). " The expression is used of sndden disappearance,' 
especially if secret, and when the details are not exactly 
known " * (Knobel). On Mj'K, in narrative style, see Ewald, 
321a. 

For God had taken him away, not by sickness or death 
(1 Kings xix. 4), because then the whole tnm given to the 
expression by the use of 'Ji ns'K, instead of the ordinary nojl, 
would be unintell^ble, but without death, and therefore 
alive, from the earth,* trpot to BeXttv ; ' accordii^ to a widely- 
spread opinion, into paradise ; ^ according to others, into 
heaven (the sky).* The reason of his being taken away is not 
that he was liable to declension, as if he were to be preserved 
from falling back into sin,^ but, according to the first part of 
the verse, because of God's complete satisfaction with him. 

' Ecclus. xliv. 16 [ Enix ti/tifintittt xuf (>]. 

» Livy, i. 16. » Isa. xvii. 14 ; Pa. oiii. 16. 

* 1 Kings XX. 40 ; comp. Qen. xlii. 13, 36. 
» Ecclufl. xliv. 16, xlii. 14 ; Heb. si. B. 

* JosephuB, AntigvAtita, i. 3. 4. 

' Doubtful whether so in Book of Enoch Ixx.and xii. If., but certainly 
in Book of Jubilees, ch. iv.; Iienaeus, Adv. Haer. t. 6 ; Vulgate, Ecclus. 
zllv. 16 ; Aethiop. version of Oen. v. S4, etc. 

" The seventh heaven, A»cenno ItatM, is. 9. See Thilo, Godex apoory- 

pfctM jr.r.,p. 766flf. 

* Bashi ; comp. Wisdom iv. 10 ff. 

DILLHANN.— I. I5 
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It 18 the highest distinction of piety, which the Old Testa- 
ment acknowledges ouly to Elijah besides,' and in direct 
contrast to the being swallowed alive by the earth.' While 
£7 in oh. iii assigns to men an original destination to com- 
munion with God, and an ordinal poselbility of exemption 
from death, A represents the law of death as prevailing from 
the first (ch. v. 5), though certainly only after a lor^ life, but 
here grants the possibility of another exit to the faultlessly 
lived life of communion with God.' The translation of 
Xisuthros* in the Babylonian l^end corresponds to this, 
but we are not therefore entitled to regard the biblical state- 
ment as a copy from it.' 

iRedslob has wrongly r^arded ver. 24 as an interpolation 
of B, and Schumann as an unauthentic addition. Also the 
new attempt of Budde* to secure ver. 24 and the first four 
words of ver. 22 to his J^ (see above, p. 180), i.e. to prove 
them an insertion of ^s, like ver. 29, wrecks both on the 
thrice repeated D'niiK(n),'' and on ch, vi 9. It is true that, 
in ver. 22, 'wn nn nun i^nni for 'rn looks somewhat strange, 
and it might certainly be a later emendation taken from ver. 
24.^ But ver. 24 regarded as a repeated statement is quite 
unobjectioDable, and there is nothing in it that points to the 
authorship of C. 

Traces of a dissemination of the Enoch tradition in the 
r^ion of Asia Minor are supposed to be found in Zenobius,^ in 
Stephanus Byzantinus su& 'Ikqviov, and in Suidas svb NdvpaxtK, 
who mention a Fhry^an king, Kannacns or Annacus, in the 
age before the Deucalion Flood. His name was used pro- 
verbially if one wished to characterise ancient times, or a 

* 2 Kings ii. * Num. xvi. 
» Comp. 1 ThesB. iv. 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 61 f. 

* Beiosua, ed. Richter [Leipz. 1S26], p. 67. 

'Kostere, ThT. xLx. 338 f.; Budde, Dit biblwcht UrgachiiMe, 180. 
FaiallelB from the claasice are given by Rupeiti in Henke'a Magaxin, 
vi 194 ff. 

* UrgwhichU, 169 ff. ' In ver. 29, on the contrary, mn*. 
» See the Lucian LXX. » Prov, vi, 10, 
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specially piteous Bupplication. According to StephaDus, his 
name is found in that of the Phrygian city of Iconium, which 
was regarded as Ms city. Nannacua is the better supported 
reading, not AnuacuB. That he was connected with the 
biblical £noch in the ^e of syncretism, follows from its being 
related of him, according to Stephanus and Suidas, that he 
lived oTCr three hundred years, and prophesied the coining 
Flood.^ Buttmann* has connected the Greek Alaxo^ as 
linguistically and in reality one with Enoch and Annacus. 
Ewald' has discovered in him the inaugurator or beginner, 
i.e. the good god, of the new year. Hitz^,* by the derivation 
of AnnacuH from the Sanskrit anna, i.e. nourishment, interprets 
bim as god of the year's produce or of the year.* 

The mysterious figure of Enoch in our passive has given 
occasion to Jews and Christians for further explanations and 
^cies. In Ecclus. xliv. 16 he is described as -TrapdBeiyfta 
fjteravolai rai? ^eveots. In the Book of Enoch and in Jude 
14 f. he is spoken of as a aeer and prophet who, by preaching 
repentance, prepared for the judgment of the Flood. In 
virtue of his intercourse with the higher world, he was 
regarded as participating in occult knowlei^, as possessor 
of deeper insight into the things of heaven and earth, 
especially as discoverer of and expert in astronomy and 
arithmetic." He also figures as clerk of court and chancellor 
in heaven. Eooks were written in his name. His name 
was interpreted " initiated or expert," as if pronounced ^n 
or T?C> ^^^ passed over to the Moslems in the synonymous 
name Idris (scholar).' 

1 See Boohart, Pludeg [1646], iL 13. ■ Myiholo^ut, i. 176. 

» OttAiehU? i. 380f. [Swtory of Iirail, i. 266]. * ZDMG. ii. 185. 

• Othera in & stUl different way. See BBtteher, De Jnferi*, §2453:; 
Bohmer, 136 ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, v. 308 ; Mers, Joft, p. 10; Lenormant, 
Origeyia, i. 263 f. [Btginniitgi of Hittory, 259 f.] ; Babelon in Reov* de 
Fhittoire da rdigiont, t. xxiii. 160. 

* Eupolemua in Eusebius, Fraeparatio Svangelita, is. 17 [ed. Heini- 
chen, vol. ii. p. 21]. The proof of this depends on the number 365, 

» Book of Enoch ; Fabrioius, Codec p$mid. V.T., i. 160-223 ; Winer, 
StalwBrterhiuh* i. 476 S. 
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Yer. 28 f. Lameoh, the last in the list before Noah, has 
here a character quite other than that given to the Lameoh 
of ch. iv. 19 fT. In order to call attention to this, and becanse 
of Noah's special importance, R has inserted the statement of 
ver. 2 9 . Lamech says : This (child) will let iu (the human race) 
hreaihe again from, i.e. will give us peace and comfort in spite 
of, our iffork and the toil of our hands, which come to us from 
the ground which JaJwe hat ewriied (ch. iii. 17), i.e. presaed down 
by the burden of fatiguii^ work upon ground to which God's 
cnrse attaohes, and loi^^g for rest, he recognises and longs 
for in Noah the man who is to begin a new epoch, and (by the 
grace of God) lead men to a better life (comp. ch. viii. 21). 
Tlie contrast to the Belf-satiefied heathen temper of the Lamech 
of ch. iv. 23 ff. ie by this sharply enough marked. A reference 
of the words to the discovery of the cultivation of the vine by 
Noah 1 was certainly not in the minds of C or R, otherwise 
they would have expressed themselves differently in ch. 
ix. 20 f. To prophesy or to make another prophecy of wine 
as a means of comfort against the divine curse, ie also no 
affair of biblical writers. In Micah iL 11 it appears who 
prophesies of this. 

1^?!?,?' — LXX hiMvavavaei ^H^^ therefore UIT?'^ but 
doubtless only as an emendation for the more difScult usnr. 
It o£fers, indeed, no exact etymoI<^ of the word Noah, 
since n), mj, ^"^i Arabic ndcha, are not connected with ora. 
But such a thing is just as little intended here as in the case 
of the biblical explanations of other names. Coincidence in 
certain sounds is sufficient for connection of thought. 

That the remark does not belong to ^ is evident from 
the use of the name mn\ from the reference to ch. iti 17 &., 
as well as from the fact that with A explanations of names 
are not elsewhere frequent. It is much more probably a 
frf^ment from the genealogy of C (see ch, iv. 25 f.), inserted 
by R for the reason already mentioned, and with a change 
of the ru-nt* of A into "i toer-nit tcip^, la. 

» Bohmer, Budde, Urgwitidtle.SOeS. ; Kuenen, JhT. iviii 160. 
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Nothing has been determined so far regarding the 
derivation of the name ni. It is nuknown except ae Hebrew, 
for the equating of Akkadian Na = Anu = Xisuth/roa ^ ie not 
to be taken serionsly ; and N&e, ae in the LXX., on the coins 
of the Phrygian city Apamea-Kibotoa of the time of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus and his successors,* was first 
introduced there by Jews or Christians.^ Among other 
peoples the heroes of the Flood bear other names. The 
usnal derivation of Noah as rest, from nu, has this against it, 
that in the Old Testament it is never written rriJ but always 
ni, as from a root fU, which Ewald * seeks to connect with M, 
fTesk, new, and Halevy ' regards as root of nrp), with the 
meaning to be agreeahle, so that T^, agrdTnent de sacrijiee, would 
be an allusion to ch. viiL 12. Hitzig*' classes it with Ji^^i 
aich, flood. Still worse is the reference of the name to vaca, 
vaua, VTU(a, vavi, as if it meant swimmer and sailor,^ or 
to the Sanskrit nd-mka = sailor,^ or the combination with the 
Indian Itiahi Nakusha.' Specifically Arabic is the connection 
of the name, taken over in the form Nuaeh, with ndha, i.e. to 
mourn, to bewailP 

Ver. 32. "Noah at the birth of his first son is older than 
all the other patriarchs at their sons' births. This is because 
the author wished Noah's sons to have children only after 
the Flood, and then not to be too old " (Knobel). But he 
was obliged to make the Flood as far from Noah's birth as 
he does, because otherwise his predecessors could not reach 
the extreme length of life attributed to them, without their 

» Sayce in SBAT. 1872, i. 301. 

* Ekhel, DoOrina Numomm wtentm, i. 3. 132 ff, ; Madden in Nmait- 
matte ChnmieU, 1666, p. 173 ff. 

* See fiirther, Ewald, GwcfttiAte,' i. 386 [ffiitory o/ifrwl, i. 269 f.], 

* OetckiAU,* i. 386 [HUiory of Iiraol, i. 269, note 1]. 

* Revae da fivdttjmva, ixii. p. 611. But see rather Ewald, 158e; 

■ OadudiU IrriuU, p. 226. ^ Battmann, MythologM, p. 203. 

» Grill, EneOter, p. 44 

* Windisdunaim, Unagtn der ariichen. VSOter, p. 7 ff. ; Lenormant, 
Origmtt,*a. 170,2668; 

MZDMO. ixiv. 207ff. 
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lifetime extending beyond tbe time of the Flood. Of course 
it is only meant that be b^an to beget children in his fire 
hundredth year, not that be begat them all in this year. Shem 
appears as the firstborn. See further the notes on cb. xL 10. 



5. The Corruption of Mem bspobe the Flood, 
VL 1-8 ; AccoRDiNa to C. 

An account is given, loosely connected with what goes 
before, of how, after men began to multiply, the divine order 
was utterly overturned by the intercourse of the sons of Gk>d 
with the daughters of men, and a race of ^ants arose 
(w. 1-4); and how God then, in consideration of the 
fundamental and complete corruption among men, resolved 
on the universal sentence of destruction, in which only Noah 
was to find grace (vv. 5-8). By this it is intended to supply 
a foundation for the narrative of the judgment of the Flood 
given from ch. vi. 9 onward. The same, therefore, is intended 
as is given by A, in his own way and more briefly, in ch. vi 11 f. 
It is thus quite evident that this section does not belot^ to A. 

Vv. 6-8 are generally and rightly assigned to G. The 
expressions mri:, IIP (eh. viii 21), in, ^iiyrin (chs. iiL 16 f., 
jxxiv. 7), "C"?- ^^^> '!? **??' ^'^ ^^11 *8 the very anthropo- 
pathio representation of the feelings of Grod in ver. 6, allow 
no room for doubt. 

The origin of vv. 1-4 is not so clear. Certainly in this 
position these verses also are a contribution to the delineation 
of the corruption before the Flood, and linguistically at least 
ver. 1 f . is quite in keeping with the style of C^ But in 
ver. 3 f. there are no s^ns, except QlKn, which speak in his 
favour. The representation is obscure and disconnected, and 
contains gaps ; the verses, especially ver. 4, have the appear- 
ance of being hardly more than an extract from a fuller 

^ ">t' ^"i!"' noinn yt)-^, Dttxn, mo in & physical sense. See 
also Budde, Die b^itche Urgesehichte, p. 8 f. 
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accouDt, Since, further, the whole section, vv. 1-4, is not 
only not again taken account of in what follows, but rather 
stands by itself as an episode, and since, in its contents, it 
does not carry on the history on the basis of ch. iL f., but rather 
shows itself to be a parallel account,^ we must assume that it 
is taken from another writing, and that the one from which 
ch. iv. 17-24 is derived. This section, as is evident from ver. 4 
taken in connection with Num. xiii 33, shares with the other * 
the presupposition of a continuity of development unbroken by 
any flood, and the phenomena of agreement with the Phoenician 
cycle of myths, E^arding its insertion into the context of 
C, one must ju^e just as in the case of ch. iv. 17-24. The 
disconnectedness of the representation is to be explained in 
this way, that the original was only in part adopted, in so far 
as it was of use for the purposes of C. But it is possible 
that still later hands have introduced modifications into it. 

Even by this insertion of the passage into Ca history of 
God's dealings with men, the thoroi^hly mythological character 
which adhered to the narrative, has not been stripped off Many 
ancient peoples told of giant races that had preceded them. 
In Canaan, even in later times, men could point to remnants 
of an unslaughtered primitive population of great size, who 
were designated by names such as 0'??1i PJ^ ''■!?, and also 
^1^ (Num. xiii 33), The farther back we go into the 
primitive age, the more hateful and terrible must those giant 
races have been. By combining the recollection of a variety 
of great works, whose otigin was later obscure, or of rude 
powers of nature, whose subjection necessarily preceded the 
blossoming of later culture, the conception of these giants 
grew into that of something monstrous. They were made 
into half supernatural beii^, to whom some good actions 
were, indeed, attributed, but who were on the whole regarded 

' Sctrsder in de Wette, Sinleilung in da* AT.,* 376 ; Wellhsuaen, 
Prohgomena, 323 f, [Prolegomena to Higl. of Inml, 307, note] ; H. Schult*, 
AltleitameTdluhe Thwlogit,* 27 f. [Eng. trana. : Theology of the OM Ttita- 
tnenf, Edin. 1893, vol. i. p. 30]. 

* 0, Qruppe notwithatandmg. 
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as wild intractable breakers through of everj bound and 
ordinance. As the Greeks placed their Titans and giants at 
the beginning of the development, so also in Canaan much 
most have been said of these primeval giant races, Of ""^^ 
(ver. 4). That they should be regarded as half divine, i.e. as 
beings descended, half from gods and half from men, follows 
necessarily if we assume the standpoint of the old nature 
religions.^ One cannot fail to rect^ise that the account in 
these verses is drawn from such old l^ends of the giants. 
They did not originate within the bounds of Mosaism. But 
they could not survive even in the popular tradition of Israel^ 
without at least a reduction of the divine beings, from whom 
the giants were said to have been descended, to mere DT^K "^^i 
and adequate expression is given, by means of the divine 
judgment in ver, 3, to the horror with which strict religion 
could not but regard such disturbance of divine and human 
order. By his acceptance of this history, the author has 
certainly shown his belief in the poSHibility of such a horrible 
perversion of a]l order. Yet it is undeniable that he does 
■not relate the matter for its own sake, hut in order to 
characterise the perversion into which the antediluvian race 
of men had fallen. It is only to serve this purpose that the 
statement is removed from another connection in which it 
once stood and placed here before the Flood.^ 

(a) Vers. 1-4. Connection of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men ; God's precaution (gainst this, tc^ther 
with remarks on the Nephilim of the primitive ^e. 

Ver. 1 f. The apodoais to the temporal clause b^;ins with 
ver. 2. 

hnn — comp. chs. iv. 26, ix. 20, x. 8, xi 6 ; Num. xxv. 1. 
The time of the occurrence is only approximately determined 

1 Comp. on the giants among the Phoenicians, Eusebius, Praeparaiio 
Enangeliea, L 10. 6, where also we have the passage : *ri fmripiH V, fnair, 
iXP^fiiiTi^ey rui toti yuiaiKUH litiuinr ftiaynitifaii ot( kr irrixflia [ed. 

Heinichen, vol. i. p. 40], 

* For interpretation, see Budde, Die biblitehe Vrgitdtichte, pp. 1-45 ; 
0. Gruppe in ZATW. ix, 135 ff. 
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by this remark, and in any case goes back to a period earlier 
than ch. v. 32.— Dittn, so w. 5-7, oh. viiL 21. — '? 'nn ntia-n«, 
see ch. i. 4. 

nbb — TphjaicaHj beautiful, Qomp. chs. ii 9,xxiv. 16,xxvi 7, 
but also Ex. ii. 2. 

'3\ inp^ — in the Old Testament the usual expression for to 
marry, e.g. Gen. xix, 14, xxv, 1, xxxvL 2, 

'a 'm ysa — any for whom they had a liking, i.e. whoever 
happened to please them.^ Mere carnal lust is thus made 
prominent as the determining motive of the sous of Gk)d. 

ffn^Kn '33 — or n'n^tt 'a « or tih« '3a,> never njn' -ja, is the 
name given in the Old Testament to the ai^els when the 
reference is to their nature as beii^ of higher divine mould, 
as Buperterrestrial ; otherwise when spoken of as executing a 
duty at the bidding of God, they are called D"?(6?- Here 
also, in accordance with the well-established usage of the 
language, we must understand these beings to be meant. 
The oldest exegetical tradition witnesses to this,* in agree- 
ment with most modem expositors.* The late doctrine of a 
fall of the ai^ls has mainly supported itself on this pass^e.^ 
Of course the idea of a carnal intercourse of angels with 
women of the human race was offensive to a cultured way of 
thinking, especially to the Christian consciousness (Matt. 
xxii 30), and therefore various attempts were early made to 
remove the offence from the text. The Jews and others 
following them ^ wished to understand sons of distinguished 

* Oa p as a particle used for aepatating the component parts of a 
oonception, Bee Ewald, S7Sc. Comp. Gen. vii. SS, iz. 10, xvii. 12. 

' Job i. 6, ii. 1, XMviii. 7. 

' Ps. nix. 1, lixiii. 7 [6]. Comp. Dan. iii. 25. 

* Book of Enoch, Book of Jubilees, Fhilo, Jude 6f. ; 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; 
JoeephuB, ^nt*}vttm, i. 3. 1 ; Teetamente of tjie XII. Patriarcbs, parti- 
cular MSS. of the LXX. in ed. of Field ; the older Church Fathers. 

■ Kurtz, Drecheler, Baumgarten, Hofmann, Delitzsch ; Tuch, Enobel, 
Ewald, Hupfeld, Hoelemann, Schroder ; Tweeten, Nitzech, and others. 

* Book of Enoch, Ep. of Jude, etc. 

^ Targnme, Bereshith Rabba, c. 26 ; Saadia, Raahi, Ibn Ezra, etc ; 
Synunachiu ; Samaritan Versions, Erpenius* Arabic translation of Penta- 
teuch [1622] ; MerceruB, Spinoza ; Herder, Buttmann. 
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men, princes, potentates, in comparifion with whom the 
daughters of men, i.e. of people of a lower rank, would offer 
a contrast ; but from the. ironical representation of Ps. IxxxiL 6, 
and from Fs. xlix. 3 (2), where Qltt has ite antithesis in B"K, 
such a usage of speech cannot be justified, and it is expressly 
contradicted by the 0}^n of ver. 1 as well as by ver. 4. No 
better is the very widely current interpretation which 
appeared among the Christians,^ according to which the sons 
of God are to be understood in the spiritual sense as pious 
men, who led an angel's life, commonly as pious men ot the 
hne of Seth, who called themselves after Elobim,^ and the 
dai^hters of men as worldly women of the line of Cain ; and 
according to which in the gradual blending of the Sethite vrith 
the Cainite race, is found the cause of the corruption of the 
whole race of man. But there is nothing in our text about a 
contrast between Sethite men and Cainite women. It is not 
hinted, either in ch, iv. or in ch. v., that down to this time 
the Sethite list embraced only pious men, or that between the 
Setbites and the Cainites there was any barrier, the breaking 
down of which must draw after it a special judgment ot God. 
The expression sons of Grod for pious men is as yet unusual in the 
Old Testament. Although, starting from the idea of the divine 
sonship of Israel,' the members of God's people,* especially 
the really pious among them," received the title in writing of 
an exalted character, it was not used oE the pious generally, 
least of all in prose writing. It is impossible that in the apo- 
dosis, ver. 2, Qtitn can mean anything else than in the protasis 
in ver, 1,* It is inconceivable how If ephilim should have sprung 
from connections between Sethite men and Cainite women.' 

' OUmentine Recognitions, Julius Africanus, Ephreni ; Chrietian Book 
of Adam ; Theodoret, ChryBOatom, Cyril of Alex., Jerome, Augustine, 
and otherB ; Luther, Melanchtlion, Calvin, and almost all ecclesiastical 
expoeitore; also Havemick, Hengstenberg, Bunsen, Kalmia, Oehler, Keil, 
Lange, etc. 

' Clericus, Bathe. * Ex. iv. 22 ; Hos. xi. 1, etc. 

* Deut. xiv. 1, Mxii. 5 ; Hos. ii. 1 ; Isa. i. 2. 

' Ps. Ixxiii. 16. • See Schroder, Studien, p. 67 f. 

' This much discussed question is treated by Dettinger in Tab. ZeiUcKr. 
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Aquila stood almost alone in his interpretation, according to 
which by ^'^'^S?? ''^^ *'^® understood the viol rmv 6eiav 
(idolatora ?); as also Hgea,' who assumed that the Cainites, 
on account of their fortunate dificoveries, arrogated to them- 
selves the name of sons of God. 

Ver. 3. Before any statement is made of the consequences 
of this connection, we are told what God did in opposition. 
Those in the highest degree guilty are the sons of God. One 
therefore expects to learn how God proceeds against them. 
If, in view of this, we refer 'rm to the angels, and understand 
it as a collective expression for angelic beings as a whole,' 
or as the spiritual substance out of which they are com- 
posed,^ the interpretation is not in harmony with the 
following words ; for the sentence : " The divine substance 
shall not remain in the human race, since the human 
substance is Sesh, but a violent end shall be made of the 
matter " (Wellhauaen), is not, even apart from pT and cjjbq, 
compatible with the second part of the verse, and leads to 
its being struck out as a gloss due to misunderstanding 
(WeHhausen). Further, 'nn for the spiritual material of 
angels would be a very unfitly chosen expression, since 
God's spirit is essentially in man also (ch. 11 7 and often 
elsewhere). 

The text, as it stands, was no doubt otherwise intended. 
The case of the sons of God is left aside, because the statement 
is concerned only with matters among men, not with the 
mysteries which lie behind.* Only of men is anything said. 
Guilt on their part is not su^ested in ver. 1 1 That it was 
any ambition on their part to connect themselves with higher 

far ThtologU, 1835 ; Keil in LZ. 1856, p. 220 ff. ; 1866, pp. 21 ff., 401 S. ; 
Kurtz, Die Ehen der SShne QoUei, Berlin, 1857 ; Die SiShne OotUs, Mitau, 
1858; Hengstenbei^ in EEZ. 1858, nra. 39, 35-37; Reinke, BeitrOge, 
V. 91 ff.; Schiader, StwOm, 61 ff. ; P. Scholi, Die Ehen der SShne GolUe, 
1865. 

' In Paulus, Memordlnlia, vii. 131 ff. « Ewald, JB. vii. 22. 

» WellhauBen, Com'potiUoTi, 1869, p. 306 ; Gruppe, ZATW. ii. 150. 

* later writers lepaiied tbe omission. Book of Enoch, ch. ix. ff., and 
others. 
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beings (aa Knobel supposes) is not a thought in accordance 
with our text But it is evident that the barrier raised by 
creation between sone of God and children of men has been 
broken through, and that not in accordance with holy divine 
purposes, but in the service of sensuality and fleshly lust, 
and that the tendency thus set free, if it be at the same time 
accompanied with euperhiunan power and knowledge, must 
lead into the mire of the deepest sinful corruption, imd 
frustrate God's intentions with regard to men. To this God 
will put a stop. He does it by weakening the vital force of 
men, or by reducing the lei^h of the lifetime of men (to a 
hundred and twenty years) ; and so, by apportioning a shorter 
term of life, He not merely restores the disturbed boundaries 
between divine and human beings, but also hinders the per- 
petuating of the service of sin among men (comp. ch. iii. 22 f.). 

'rm is not the Holy Spirit of God working upon men and 
judging them,' but, as appears from the conclusion drawn in 
the second part of the verse, the spirit of life given by Grod 
to men {ch. ii. 7), the principle of their physical and mental 
(spiritual) lifa 

tiTiJP — (ft — need not, as Knobel would have it, mean : not 
for all future time, never more,^ but may mean,* like 0?!^ ^* 
■not permaTiently, not for ever (not : for eternity, in the meta- 
physical aense).^ This rendering is alone suitable here in view 
of the antithetical statement in the second part of the verse, 

jVi; — intransitive form,* The versions,^ also Saadia, express 
the idea to remain, dwell, ertdure, last, and it is possible that 
another reading ^ lies at the basis of their rendering ; but it 

1 Symmochiu, Ta^um Jonathan, Graecus Venetue, Lather, Koeen- 
miiller, 

* Afl Pe, IV, 6, XXX, 7 (6), Iv, 23 (22) ; Joel ii. 26, and often elaewhere. 
° Schrader, Studien, 77. 

* Ps. eiii, 9 ; Prov. isvii. 24 ; Job vii. 16. 

» See Jer. iii. 12 ; Lam, iii, 31. • Ewald, 1386 

' LSX, Peshitta, Onkelos, Vulgate. 

* Dn\ CappelluB following the Arabic; IVT, Ilgen; p^', ClericuB, 
Euenen, ThT. xviii. 134 ; |l3t, Hal^ in Bevae crtt. 1883, p. 273. 
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IB equally possible that this Benae, which wotild suit the cod- 
text veiy well, has merely been gueased at. The MaBsoretio 
reading, first certainly atteated ia Symmachua, is either 
explained, after the Arabic dAva,, medial Vav, h/imbU ow^'a 
xlf : my spirit shall not always he humMed in man, be 
degraded ; ^ or for T^, to act as judge, the idea rule, govern 
is substituted : my spirU shall not always govern in jnan? or 
even the idea 6e stroTig and powerfid? But neither to he 
hwmhhd nor to govern is a signification that can be proved for 
Hebrew. In both cases the meaning is supposed to he : the 
spirit that gives vital power to men is not to do so of'V?, for 
unlimited time, for centuriea. God wishes sensibly to shorten 
their lifetime, in order that the distinction between them and 
avhvi, disturbed by the intercourse with the D'H^jkii "ja^ may 
become evident (and that they may become conscious of it). 

npa Kin DiB'a — this the versions,* the Jewish expositora, 
and many modema ^ render : h&xmse he (sc. oittn) is flesh. This 
gives sense when taken as supplying a reason for the precediug 
statement. But DJE'3 cannot convey this meaning. For even 
if one were to grant here (in the Pentateuch) a late Hebrew • 
?"? (='^r?3. Gen. xxxix. 9, 23), meaning because, tu would atill 
be inadniifisible. For '3\ tue^D could not' mean : because he is 
(not only spirit, but) also flesh ; but only : because he also is 
flesh. But " he also," se. like other earthly beings,* would, in 
this connection, be meaningleaa, whether one attaches the clause 
to what goes before or (Knobel) to the second part of the verse. 
And Delitzsch's paraphrase,* " because he, too, on his part (in 

• J. D. MichaeliB, Vater, Tuoh, GeBeniua, Tlusavnu j Ewald, Baum- 
garten, etc. 

■ Suhumann, Delitzsch, Keil, Enobel, fiuiiBen, Schiader, Oehler, 
Bndde, etc 

• KnobeL 

• LXX., Peshitta, Targumfl, Vulgate, Samaritan Versions. 

• E^. BoUen, Hupf eld, Bohmer, Wendt, Notto eamit et (prtttu in VT, 
18T7, p. IS. 

• Eccles. ii. 16. ^ Hitzig in LCBl. 1862, July 6. 
s Knobel, Kuenen, ThT. iviii. 133, 

' Neuer Gonaaentar. 
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opposition to that which God wishes to do), withdraws himself 
from the rule of the spirit, and ia wholly given over to the 
flesh," cannot be got from the words. Consequently seeing it 
is possible to do with no more than the words ^i^ '^^3, cur^, 
thus read, must be explained as a later interpolation.^ 

But if, with most of the earlier editions of the text, we 
read DJ?*? as infin. intr. from UE*,* with 3rd pers. masc. plur. 
suffix, i.e. on account of their tranagresaion* or error, he (the 
man, not Kin'=nn) ig flesh, we still cannot refer D— as well as 
ion to DlK. If translated : by their present error (comp. 
Prov, y. 19 f.), or (Ewald) generally in so far as man 
tran^esses, be is flesh, i.e. not in the ethical sense, fallen a 
prey to the flesh, sinful (Keil), but frail, in so far as sin and 
the service of sin weaken the power of the spirit of life in 
man (ch. il 17), — the meaning would, as a last resource, be 
possible, Immediate destruction (Schrader) would be as little 
required as in the similar case in ch. iL 17, iii 19 f. But the 
enailage numeri would be intolerable,* and QlB* cannot, in itself, 
be used suitably with reference to men. We should rather 
have to refer Q— to the sons of God : in consequence of their 
error he is flesh, i.e. God sees Himself required to give them 
over to the fate of all flesh, which in other circumstances 
might perhaps have been avoided. Frigid, and unsuited to 
the punishment following, is the translation : in spite of their 
(the angels') transgression he (the man) is still Jlesh.^ But if 
we take 03t?3 with D'pvh—H'?, aa de Wette, Bunsen, and others, 
then at least the meaning cannot be : my spirit shall not aivxiys 
rule in men becavse of their error, for in that case QSEO, as of 
principal importance, could not bring up the rear, as it does. 
On the other hand, we may render : by reason of their trans- 
gression, i.e. the angels' transgression is not to have the result, 

•Geiger in JUd. Zeitidtrift, iii. 160 ff.; Kuenen, 7%T. xviiL 133; 
WelUiauBen, Compoiiticn, p. 307. 

■ Geseaius, Clram.matik, 67. A. 3 ; Ewald, 238a. 

* Vater, Roeenmliller, Geseniue, Scliiuii&im, Tuch, Ewald, Keil, Oehler. 

* Notwithstanding Ewald, ZlBa. 

» Sohott in LZ. 1859, p. 230 f. ; Bdhmer. 
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that, by introduetioii of new divine strength into the world of 
men, the life of the human spirit should come to be of un- 
limited duration, (for) he is (and remains) flesh.^ But then we 
introduce into the appended D3S?3 a sense (" which spirit has 
come into them by their transgression") which it cannot 
bear. None of the explanations is quite satisfactory, still 
less the proposed changes of mra into 03 "i?^?,* D??3, "in 
their upward growth";* de'W (Schrader); Da t??? (Olshansen),* 

'31 vni — so then let his days (those of the ^^) he 120 
years. This is said generally and without limitation, and 
cannot therefore mean, that there is given him a respite of 
120 years,* until his destruction by the Flood, To express 
this it would need to have been said at least: his still 
remaimng days. It must be understood generally of the 
duration of the human term of life,* which in future is not 
to exceed 120 years.' There is implied, that, apart from 
their error, it would have lasted, or had lasted, much, though 
not indefinitely, longer ; but not that ^ it was the continued 
intercourse with the sons of Gnd which would gradually have 
brought men a greater vital strength. 

The number 120 years,^ significant in a duodecimal 
system, may also have been regarded elsewhere among the 
earliest of the Eastern peoples as a natural saeculum}" This 
is the length of life assigned by Herodotus to the macrobian" 

' Biehm iii SiKt. 1885, p. 759. Comp, Budde, Die biblisehe Urges- 
ehi<iUe,f.ue. 

■ Biittcher, Neue Aehrenieee, i. 13. 

* Hoelemann, New B^ieUtud. 1866. 

< See further on ch, iii. 22. What Koatere in ThT. i. 41 1 divineB m 
the original senae is on arbitrary rearrangement of the text, 

* For repentance : Targums, Jerome, Augustine, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
Luther, Hengstenberg, Kurtz, Delitzech, Hofmann, Eeil, etc 

* As in chfl. v., kxjy. 28 ; laa. Ixv. 20 ; Pa, cix, 8, and oft«n elsewhere. 
^ Philo, JoaephuB ; Tuch, Ewald, BaumgarKn, Knobel, Hupfeld, 

Bohmer, Scluuder, etc. 

* Knobel, Bohmer. * Two Chaldean mmm. 

^ Scaliger, De gmendatione Irnipomim, iv. p. 293 ff. ; Qatterer in Comm. 
Soe. am. vii. p. 9. 

" Hwt iii, 23 [ftaxpifiio,]. 
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Ethiopians. On the saeculum naiuraU and civile of the 
Bomanfi, see Ideler, Chrondogu, ii. 82 ff. In GenBorinnB' 
there occur as possible ages 112 (Epigenea), 116 (Berosua), 
and 120 years ; in Egypt it was assumed, though not by all,* 
hominem plus 100 annia vivere lum poaie} Instances are 
mentioned of Uvea extending to more than a hundred years, 
and also' from 140 to 150 years (Eiiobel).* 

Against the view above taken of the 120 years, (me 
cannot advance the objection, that according to A the 
patriarchs down to Moses lived to a greater ^e than 120 
years, for our author wrote without reference to A. These 
years cannot be understood as a term for repentance till the 
Flood, because there is nothing said about repentance ; and 
afterwards also (ver. 5 ff.) no allusion is made to the passing 
of a term of respite.' Besides, according to ver. 1, this 
event occurs earlier than 120 years before the Flood. The 
placii^ of the divine sentence in the 480th year of Noah 
(Del) is as much without support as the assumption by 
others (e.g. Jerome), that this term of repentance was 
shortened by God by twenty years. 

Ver. 4, which does not fit into the course of the narrative, 
but is an external addition, gives a statement with reference 
to the Nephilim during that age and in subsequent periods. 

D'ftiJn — according to early interpreters,* as well as accord- 
ing to Num. xiil 33, a name for the giants. The second part 
of the verse confirms this view. The name cannot be clearly 
traced to any root in Hebrew, and seems to belong to an 
early period or a Canaanite dialect They were not beings 
who fell away, oi fell from heaven;^ and the meaning bastards,^ 

' D* die mOali, xvii. 4. ' Lucian, Macrobii, v. 17 f., 22 f. 

« See Pliny, Eiit. Nat. 7. § 163. 

* See alBO Ewald, GetchicMe* i. 394 [Hittory of Itrael, i. 275]. 

* Comp. further, ch. vii. 11 with t. 32. 

* Including the LXX., Peahitta, Onkelos, SamariUn, Saadia. 
'' Hasae, Eitidiekv.t\gen, ii. 62. 

■ Oehler, Volck-Miiilau Ledcon ; Delitzeoli [Ns\o Comm,. on Gen. i. 232]. 
[Oerman FalOand provides a parallel to this supposed eigmfication of 
NepkiUm.] 
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Is not supported by the usage of the Hebrew language. 
Aquila'e rendering also, ot ^cTrt'irTocTe?,' or the fflaioi of 
Symmachus, is not admissible,^ because _?e9 caunot by itself, 
but only in certain connections,^ mean : to fall on, to attack. 
The idea of fallen (submerged) giant races* is linguistically 
and historically unsuitable (Niun. xiii. 33). A connection 
with K33, to rm (? Ewald), is not to be thought of ; nor can 
it come from N^B.' 

Of these people it is said : The (namely, the well-known) 
Nephitim were on the earth in those days and also afterwards, 
for the sons of God v;ent in to the davghiers of men, i.e. for 
marriage intercourse into the women's apartment, as in chs. 
xvi 2, XXX, 3, xxxviiL 8, and often elsewhere, and they (the 
women) bare unto them. 

vn — is rendered by many hecarae, arose, as in chs. vil 1 0, 
XV, 17, xvii 16, Jonah iv. 10, in order still to preserve at 
least an intinmtion of the connection of the Nephilim with 
the angel marriages. But this rendering is not necessary, 
still less a correction or transposition of the clauses of the 
verse.* That the Nephilim were the fruits of those marriages 
is certainly the meaning, and is also clearly evident from 
'y\ i(f3^ "Vff^ ; but the narrator has assumed that this is known 
from the Nephilim legend, and therefore at the decisive point, 
after ver. 2, has omitted to mention it expressly ; in the same 
way he evidently treats the whole of this doubtful history 
with intentional brevity. What is here in ver. 4 added to 
what we have before is only that the Nephilim both at 
that time, i.e. when what is narrated in w. 1—3 took place, 
as weU as afterwards, were upon the earth. 

• Comp. Book of Enoch sv. 11, according to the Greek test in 
SyncelluB. 

* Notwithatanding the agreement of Jerome, Luther, Geaenius, Keil. 
» Josh. xi. 7 ; Job i. 15 ; Gen. xliii. 18. 

« Schroring in ZWTh. xxiii. 386. 

* The eitraordinary in size ; Tuch, Knobel, Schrader, Studien, 99 j 
Lenormant, Origena,' i. 344 [Btgvimivgs of Hittory, p. 343 fF.]. Agairat 
thia, Schrader, KAT.* 609 [Cv.7ieifwm Inicrr. and th« O.T. ii. 293]. 

• Budde, Die bAlitdie Urgtichichte, p. 37 fF. 

DILLMANN. — I. l6 
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1VK — (w or iecause, Ewald, 353a. To combine it, in 
opposition to the Maasoretes, with I? 'tlCp = after,^ eontradicte 
the usage of the language,' and does not suit the imperfect 
i8h^ In any case the collocation lEfK p nnK is surprisii^; 
and since -nent could quite well follow 'n arrz, it is quite 
possible that p nm* EUi is a later interpolation by one who 
had Num. xiil 33 before him;' but this is not certain. 
If it is original, the meaning is not, of course, "after the 
Flood," since there is not any mention of the Flood in 
w. 1-4 ; the afterwards refers to the point of time which 
ie determined by what precedes. Consequently Or6 liyi is 
not a completion of the temporal clause (Kurtz, Knobel), for 
which a consecutive imperfect would be required ; nor is it 
the continuation of ^'rt (Schrader), because in that case ohsin 
as subject would have to be repeated ; but consecutive perfect 
^ch. ii. 6) in continuatioa of 'f i^ Although "i?; can- be used 
also of the man,* the reader could only understand the women 
&s subject to ^1?), because these are named immediately before.^ 
There is uo question of the Nepbilim b^etting themselves 
^Schrader), still less of themselves, i.e. independently, without 
assistance of the sons of God (Knobel). 

*^ — refers, of course, to the subject of the first part of 
the verse, the 0''7pi, and not to the omitted object of on? y^1,\ 
{Delitzsch, Keil), nor to both tc^ether (Knobel, Schrader). 
The expression, already antiquated in the time of the author, 
is simply explained by the common Hebrew word c^s?, 
strong men, h&roes, Tnen of high-handed potoer, with the addition 
'^' "'B'K,* the men of old (1 Sam. xxvii. 8), i.e. the primiii'De, 

' Oeseniue, Knobel, Hupfeld, Kurtz, Keil, Schrader. 

' 2 Sam. xsiv. 10 is corrupt. 

* Budde, iKe hibiische Urgeachichlt, p. 34 ; Wellhauaen, Cirmpomiion, 
p. 30S ; Kautzecli-Socin, Genesis, etc. 

♦ Chs. iv. 18, X. 8, 13, etc. 

• Compare on the change of subject, passages like Gen, is, 27, it. 13 ; 
Ex. xxi, 18, 20 ; 2 Sam. xi. 13 ; 2 Kings iii. 24, and often elsewhere. 

' Where Dt^ri 'WK on account of the article is not predicate to nc'Ki 
but ohjfp IB'N and Qs>n '« are to be taken as two co-ordinate epithets.' 
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and the men of name, i.e. the renovmed ('Sma. xvL 2), much 
talked of. In its present place the verae is intended to con- 
tribute to a characterisation of the state of matters before 
the Flood. Where 0!n^i are abroad, there cannot but be 
infraction of law and order. But in the context of the 
documentary source from which w. 1-4 are derived, the 
origin of the well-known, much talked of Nephilim (of whom 
some long survived, Num. xiii. 33) was doubtless told without 
placing them in any connection with the Flood.^ 

On the belief of the ancients in giant races of bygone 
times, Knobel remarks ; Arabian legend also mentions such 
peoples as the oiiginal inhabitants of Arabia, eg. the Adites, 
Themudites, Amalekites, and ascribe to them gigantic stature, 
unbelief, savt^euess, and vast buildings.* The Greeks and 
Eomans believed that men generally in the early ^es were 
much larger and stronger," and relate much of disinterred 
bones of men which were of superhuman size, e.ff. of seven 
cubits,* of ten or eleven, and even more.^ 

(b) Vv. 5-8. The result of the development of the 
human race in the first age. 

Ver. 5. The formation of the thovffhts of his heart only evU 
eontinuaUy — the corruption is thus an inward one which has 
seized the whole bent of his will and thought, and is com- 
plete and lasting. — "iv^, in the Pentateuch again only in Gen. 
viiL 21 and Dent, xxxl 21. 

Ver. 6. " God repents * having created man, and is grieved 
(Gen. xxxiv. 7) info Sis very heart, i.e. it gives Him real 
and sincere mental pain" (Knobel). A strongly anthro- 
pomorphic way of speaking of God, peculiar to the extremely 
vivid mode of representation of this author, only in apparent 

* Ewald, Bokmer, Renter, Wellhaiiaen. See above, p. 231 f. 

' See Knobel, Die VSUtertafel der Gw4$i>, 1860, pp. 179, 204 f., 234 Ef. 
' Pliiiy, Hilt. Nat. vii. 16 ; Gellius, iii, 10, 11. 

* Herodotus, i, 68 ; Solinus, i. 84 f. 

' Fausanias, i. 36. 6 f ., viii. 29. 3, viii. 32. 4. See aUo Winer, JUaltcdrttr- 
fcwA,* ii. 330. 

* Cf. E*. xxxii. 14. 
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contradiction to the statements ol Num. xxiii 19, 1 Sam, xv. 
29, and Job xxxv. 6 1; in truth, a powerful expression of the 
profound injuiy done to the divine plan of love by the Bin 
of man. 

Ver, 7. He resolves, therefore, upon the extermination 
of all dwellers on the earth, from man to beast. " The cause 
of the extermination is, according to the author, only the 
corruption of men, as in ch. viii. 21 ; of any corruption having 
entered the animal world (ver. 12), he says nothing. The 
destruction of the beasts was, therefore, in hia eyes a payment, 
by them also, of the penalty for human sin." ' So Knobel, 
on the supposition that we have the original text. But since, 
in the enumeration of the animal species,^ we can trace 
the mode of expression characteristic of A (Tuch),* and since 
the words D^Dipn— onuo do not fit in with the preceding 
CmrrnK (Bunaen), we cannot doubt* that R added them 
in order to make the statement conform with the representa- 
tion of -4 in ch, vii. 1 3 ff. From him also '"M^S, instead of 
WEV, may have come (although k-q occurs in a C section in 
Num. xvi 30 ; comp, Ex. xxxiv. 10), as a variation for ncTJ 
which occurs immediately before and after (ver, 6 and in the 
end of ver. 7). 

nnrra — "here used of the domestic and wild mammals 
inclusively, as in ver. 20, cha vii. 23, viii. 17 ; Deut. xiv. 4, 
and often elsewhere " (Knobel). 

Ver. 8. But Noah found grace before God, according to 
ch. vii 1 on account of his righteousness, so that he was not 
to be destroyed with the rest. His righteousness is not so 
perfect that it does not require to be supplemented by the 
grace of God. In all things relating to sin C^ has a stricter 
and sharper way of judging than A (ver. 9). It is, further, 
clear that in C'% work there must have been mention of 
Noah before this. 

» Jer. aii, 4, Jdv. 5 f. ; Hob. iv. 3 ; Jonah i. 18 j Zeph. i. 2. 

* Cf. ch. vii. 8, 23. » Ghs. vi. 20, vii. 14, 21, viii. 17, 19, ix. 2. 

< Budde, Die h&lit^ UTgeschichU, 260 f. ; Kuenea, Ondenatk,' i. 313. 
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II. THE HISTORY OF NOAH AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
DOWN TO ABRAHAM, VI. 9— XI. 

1. The History of the Flood, VI. 9-IX. 17; 

ACCORDING TO A AND C. 

1. By far the lai^est part of this section is derived from 
A, and indeed his narrative of Noah and the Flood is almost 
completely incorporated in it. But ch. is.. 28 f. has to be 
added from next section as the original conclusion. The super- 
scription (ch, vi 9), the computation according to the years of 
Noah's life, the exact statements of time regarding the pro- 
gress of the Flood, the figures of the measurement of the ark, 
the insertion of a law in ch. ix. 1-7, and the reference of it 
back to eh, L 27 fl"., the covenant and the sign of the cove- 
nant (ch. ix. 8 ff.), the broad representation, the constantly 
repeated formulae, the antique character of the description of 
the origin of the Flood (ch. vii. 11, viiL 2), the image of God 
(ch. ix. 6), the way of naming the family of Noah/ the divine 
name D'niit*, phrases like i^?"^?,* fi?P?' i?t,' E^ri'D"??*?;'.* P 
nfcv,* fi3^i fi^B,^ nna cpn or IDJ,^ you, and your seed after you 
(ch, ix. 9), expressions like S!^? irriB'n and nne' (not "C?).* 
Thn w nJ>3N," n;ri, game,^^ To," dw, selfsame,^* pE* and nf," 



ChB. vi. 18, vii. 7, 13, 


viii 16, 


IS, in contraat to vii. 1, 


Ohs. vL 12 f., 17, 19, vii 15 f., 


21,viiil7,ii, 11, 16-17, 


Chs. vL 19, viL 9, 16. 




* Ch. viii. 16. » Ch. 


Cha. viii. 17, ii. 1, 7. 




' Chs. vi 18, it 9,11^17. 


Chs. vi 17, vii. 21. 




• Chs. vi. 13, 17, ix. 11, 16. 


■ Ch. vi. 10. 




t Chs. vi. 21, ix. 3. 


' Chfl. vii. 14, 21, viii. I 


■, 17, 19, 


ix. 2, 5. " ChB. vi 20, t 
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fc'P^ and fPp^^ lf^ I*"?,' the ? of paiidcularisatioD,' eta, are 
marks that show what belongs to this narrator. 

According to him Noah wa3 in his time a man of model 
piety, but all fleah on earth was completely degenerate and 
corrupt Therefore God disclosed to Noah that He will 
destroy the earth by means of the Flood, and commanded 
him to build an ark, which should receive him, his wife, his 
three sons and their wives, as well as a pair of every species 
of animal, together with the means necessary for the support 
of their lives (ch. vi 9-22). In the sixth hundreth year of 
Noah's life the submei^eBce of the earth began by the 
breaking up of the fountains of the subterranean depths, and 
by the opening of the windows of heaven- On the same day 
he entered, along with his family and the animals, into the 
ark. The waters rose gradually, bo that the ark floated, and 
they reached a height of fifteen cubits above the highest 
mountaine, so that everything living on the land perished. 
For one hundred and fifty days the waters increased.* 
Thereafter God remembered those in the ark, and closed 
the subterranean fountains and the windows of heaven. 
After the one hundred and fifty days the waters began to 
subside, and on the seventeenth day of the seventh month 
the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat. On the first day 
of the tenth month the tops of the mountains became visibla 
In the six hundred and first year of Noah's life, on the first 
day of the first month, the water had withdrawn from the 
earth ; and on the twenty-seventh day of the second month, 
the earth had become dry. At God's command Noah and 
those who were with him left the ark.* Upon those who were 
saved, God, as after the creation, bestowed a blessii^, and the 
power to multiply and fill the earth, and He extended their 
dominion over the animals to the extent of allowing them to 

1 Cha. vL 80, Tii. 14, 21, viii. 17, 19, ix. 2 f. (see che. vi. 7, vii. 
8,23). 

• Ch. Tit. 19. * Chs. vii. 21, viii. 17, ix. 10, 15 f. 

• Ch. vii. 6, 11, 13-16a, 18-21, 236, 24. 

• Ch. viii. 1, 2ffl, 36-6, 13o, 14^16. 
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eat their Hesh ; but He etrictlj forbade the use of blood, 
aod, under pain of death, the slaying of a man (ch. ix. 1-7). 
On the basis of these ordinances God made a covenant 
with all creatures for all time to come, promised in it 
not to allow a universal flood to come again, and ordained 
the rainbow as a sign of the covenant (ch. ix. 8-17). With 
this covenant the narrative now reaches its conclnsion 
(comp. ch. vi. 18). All hangs well together. One misses 
only the express invitation of God to Noah to enter Into 
the ark. 

With this account is interwoven another,^ which is 
distinguished from it in respect of langui^e and contents. 
According to it, God told Noah and his family to enter the 
ark and to take with them seven pairs of each kind of clean 
animal, and of unclean animals one pair of each, because in 
seven days He will bring a forty days' rain, in order to 
destroy every living being from off the earth. Noah did 
accordingly. After seven days the waters of the Flood 
began, and the downpour of rain fell forty days and nights. 
God closed the' ark behind Noah after he entered. During the 
forty days the ark rose above the earth. Every livii^ thing 
was destroyed, except Noah and those in the ark,^ Then 
the rain was stopped. After the forty days Noah opened 
the window of the ark and sent out birds, in order to satisfy 
himself as to the state of the waters upon the earth. First 
he sent out a raven ; seven days later a dove ; after seven 
days more the dove was again sent out, and brought back 
an olive leaf ; and after other seven days the dove was once 
more sent out, and never again returned. Then he removed 
the covering of the ark, and saw that the earth was dried up.^ 
Noah, having gone forth from the ark, built an altar, and 
offered burnt-offerings to God of the clean animals and birds 
God accepted these graciously, and resolved, in consideiatiou 

1 Schrader, Studien, 136 ff. 

* Chs. vii. I f., 3», 4 f., 7*, 10, 12, 16*, 17, 25!», 23*. 

» Ch. viiL S&, 3a, 6-12, 135. 
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of the sinful perversity of heart eow adhering to man from 
his youth up, never again to inflict such a destruction, but to 
maintain the course of nature upon the earth undisturbed 
(ch. viiL 20-22> 

These are not merely remarks supplementary of the 
other narrative, but constitute a complete history of the 
^ood, in which little is wanting : namely, at the banning, 
the announcement of the Flood to Koah, and the command 
to build an ark ; after ch. viii. 3, the date of the resting of 
the ark on land ; and before ch. viii 20, the information that 
Noah went out of the ark. The reasons for a separation of 
the pass^es from A'b narrative are these. A says nothing 
of the distinction of clean and unclean animals, and fixes the 
number of the saved animals at one pair only of each 
(che. vL 19 f., viL 15 f.); the actual cause of the sub- 
mergence and its duration, as well as the course of the 
decrease of the waters, are different ; the contents of 
ch, viii. 21 f. are given by j4 in his report r^arding the 
concluding of the covenant (ch. ix. 8 £f). A distinction of two 
accounts is also necessary, because the same thing is often 
twice narrated, only in other words, e.g. the entrance of Noah 
into the ark,^ the b^inning of the Flood,* the increase of the 
waters and the floatii^ of the ark,' the death of all living 
creatures,* the cessation of the inundation,* the receding of 
the waters.* It is also noticeable that ch, vi. 1 6 speaks of a 
"^•yi, ch. viiL 6 of a I^?C of the ark, and that the family of 
Noah in ch, vii 1 is named by another formula than that 
which is used in .fl, as also that elsewhere other expressions 
are used for the same things.' 

The following facta point to C ^ the author of the account : 
the use of the word ^^,, the strongly anthropomorphic repre- 

1 Ch. vii. 8 f. and 13-16. » Ch, viL 11 and 12. 

» Ch- vii. 17, 18. * Ch. vii. 21, 23. 

» Ch. via. 2ct and 26. = Ch. viii. 13a and 136. 

^ E.g. mpi, oh. Tii. 4,23; 'p^, oh. viii. 8, 11 ; fTri, ch. vii 3 (against ch. 
Ti. 19 f.) ; ^Piasn 'D, ch. vii. 7, 10 (not ver. 17), 
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eentation of God,* the distinction of clean and unclean 
animals, the mention of altar and Bacrifice* the prominence 
given to the sinf ulneas attaching to man ; ^ expressions like 
nnp* iJiBWi t^Nfi noiKn (*3a-^),8 D'D"^,' Ss'r?K^^ ""3??, "ly;, 
'frfei^B etc Some, indeed, would assign ch. viii 6— 12'to A 
(Knobel) or to B (Ewald) ; but the forty days of ver, 6 and 
the number seven of the days of waiting in w. 10, 12, are 
alone sufficient to decide for C?" We have no proofs what- 
ever of an account of the Flood by B. Since, now, in eh. 
vL 5—8 we have already a paaat^e by C introductory to the 
Flood, it cannot be doubted that C gave a complete history 
of the Flood. That it is a secondary constituent of his 
narrative, is affirmed in connection with a peculiar hypothesis 
r^arding the gradual origin of C," but cannot be confirmed 
by any definite proofs, in so far as it is not established that 
the legend of the Flood reached the Israelites only in the 
second half of the seventh century or even later (see § 3), 
and as the expressions Cap\, nno, "ilT, cannot fairly be advanced 
as indications of so late a period." But in order to avoid 
unnecessary repetitions, the account of C has been worked 
into that of A by B, not set alongside of it. At least 
everything that was peculiar to seems to have been adopted, 
thov^^h much which G had in common with A may have been 
simply set aside by E. In some passages, especially ch. viL 
3, 7—9, 22 f., the hand of B has made more radical changes." 

Hal^vy " in vain tries to prove i^ain the literary unity 
of the whole pasa^e. 

2. The minuteness of detail offered by the two accounts 

1 Ch. vii. 16, viii 21. ' Ch. viu. 20 f. (comp. ch. iv. 3 f.). 

" Ch. vii. 21. * Ch. vii. 4, 23. ■ Ch. vii. 2. 

" Chs. vii. 4, 8, 23, viii. 8, 13, 21. ' Ch. vii. 4, 10. 

* Ch. viii. 21 (see ch. vi. 6). 

* Cb. viii. 21 (ch. iii. 20 against ch. vi. 19). '" Hupteld, Sohrader. 
" Wellhauaen, JBDTk xxi. p. 404 ; Budde, Kuenen. See above, 

p. 180. 

" Kuenen, TkT. xviii. 168 f. 

" Ewald, Schrader, Nijldeke, Budde, Kuenen. See notes below. 

'* IU(Amvhe»Bibligue3,xxiv.l61S.(inEevaedei^Jidii»jv,iveg,ixii.l89'l). 
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is due to the nature of the subject. The Flood is the most 
important occurrence, after the creation, of which a glimmering 
knowledge waa retained in the Hebrew l^end, it is the dividing 
line between two eras of the world, which terminates the 
cour^ of an old vanished hiunanitj, and forms the starting- 
point for a new race. In Buoh an occurrence the thoughts of 
God, which the biblical writers make it their task to trace, 
must make themselves more plainly known than elsewhere. 
In fact, the chief stress in A and C falls upon the demonstra- 
tion of those thoughts of Crod. The unsparing surrender of 
everything living to destruction can be understood only as a 
judicial aenteiice of God upon a degenerate race. Even some 
of the Flood legends of the peoples have ao expressed them- 
selves. Hence the authors of both accounts place at the head 
of their narrative a delineation of the corruptness of the 
destroyed race.' Equally the fact that in this destruction 
one man, with his family, was saved and set as the first of a 
new race, can be explained only by the favour of God toward 
him. Both accounts represent him as a righteous, blameless 
man, who, strong in faith, rendered obedience to the dispensa- 
tions of God.* 

But the new relationship also into which God entered 
with the new race of man bad to be explained. A devotes 
to it a long exposition (ch. ix. 1-17), and throughout his 
whole narrative is intent upon it as the essential point at 
which he aims. The ordinal perfection of the first age of 
the world is gone. In consideration of the discord which 
has now entered by sin, man's lordship over nature ia 
extended, and he is allowed to use the animals for food ; bub 
a statutory barrier is placed against repeated aggrandisements 
by the spirit of slaughter, and, at least in outline, a new 
ordinance is given for the regulation of life. Man is 

1 Chs. vi. 11-13, vi. 6-8 ; comp. Job sxii. 16ff. j Iss. siiv. 6, 18 ; 
M&tt. xziv. 38 ; 2 Pet. ii. &. 

' Cha. vi. 9, 22 and vi. 8, vii. 1, 6. Ctamp. Ezek. liv. 14, 20 ; Ecdus. 
xliv. 17 ; Wied. x. 14 ; Heb. si. 7. 
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required to obeerve this inviolftbly, and on this understanding, 
God is willing to give hiin the assurance tliat no such chaotic 
destruction will again recur; or. He condescendB to enter 
into a covenant with him, and this is only the beginning of, 
and foundation for, a special saving activity of God directed 
toward man. — C,inoh.viii. 20-22, describes this new relation 
more briefly, to the effect that God resolved henceforth not 
to make the perverseness inherent in man any more the 
occasion of a new cursing of the earth, but, with the reserva- 
tion that he may counteract it in another way, to bear with 
men in patience and long-suffering (comp. Bom. iiL 25 f.). 

Both narratoi^ thus agree in the main points. The 
saving of Noah with his family and the animals is also 
described by both in the same way ; it was already stereo- 
typed in the legend. The divergences concern only the 
details of the occurrence. A divergence on the part of 
with reference to the numbers of the clean animals saved 
was necessary on account of the sacrifices to be presented 
after the Flood. Another, regarding the origin of the water 
of the Flood from rain, connects itself more with the usual 
causes of inundations, whereas the representation of A rests 
upon a more antique view of such natural occurrences. 

The chief divei^ence concema the duration of the Flood. 
But one sees bow very vacillating tradition was just on this 
point from the fact, that even in the text of A two different 
methods of calculation still cross one another. The Flood, 
according to ch. vii 11, begins on the 17th of the second 
month, and the waters, accordii^ to ch. vii. 24, increase 
during 150 days; after these 150 days the ark goes aground 
on the 17th of the seventh month (ch. viii. 3 f.), by the 
1st of the tenth month the tops of the mountains become 
visible (ch. viiL 6), on the 1st of the first month of the next 
year the waters have disappeared (eh. viii. 13), and on the 
27th of the second month the earth is dried up (ch. viii 14). 
From this it is evident, in the first place, that the whole 
occurrence is intended to extend over one year and eleven 
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days, i-e., Bince the Hebrews, we may assume, reckoned by 
lunar years, 354 + 11 = 365 days, or a solar year> But if 
(he reckoning is according to lunar months, then it is snr- 
prising enough that in ch. viL 24 and ch. vilL 3 a period of 
150 days is named ; for ch. viii 4 shows that this period 
should correspond to something less than five months, since at 
the time of the grounding of the ark the waters must already 
have sunk to some extent, whereas 150 days are more than 
five Hebrew months. A here always gives definite not round 
numbers, and therefore 150 cannot be, as Tuch assumes, only 
an approximate statement (instead of 147). To deny to 
such a writer as A the intention to give an exaet computa- 
tion,^ does not commend itself. Nor can it be assumed that 
in the text all the months are reckoned at 30 days, and the 
complete year, as among the Egyptians," at 360 days, with 
five epagomena, and that thus the whole time is fixed at 376 
days, because 375 does not represent any period. Hence the 
expedient commends itself* of assuming that here, in the 150 
days, we have the remnant of a dive^nt estimate, accordii^ 
to which the increase of the waters took 150 days, and, 
doubtless, their decrease also 150 days (i.e. 2 x 75). At least 
one may still recognise a trace of this mode of reckoning in 
the determination of the time of the first stt^ of the decrease, 
from the 17th of the seventh month to the Ist of the tenth 
month. This estimate of 2 X 150 days, i.e. ten months, 
would be, moreover, in agreement with another reckoning 
of month and year which was perhaps usual among the 
Phoenicians,' According to it, if the Flood was assumed to 
have lasted 300 days, the last date (ch. viii. 14) ought to be the 
17th day of the twelfth month; but if 365 days, the 17th 
day of the second month. Instead of this, dates are given in 
eh. viii 1 3 f. which are explicable only from the reckoning 

' So already Ibn Ezra, Bashi, Kiiuchi on ch. viiL 14. 

* Badde, Die biblitcKe UrgeichicMe, 272 f . 

* Ideler, CkronologU, i. 478 f. * Ewald, Schrader. 
' See my discussion in MBBAW. 1881, p, 931. 
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of the lunar year, but still measure the duration of the Flood 
by a solar year (see eh. v. 23), This text can scarcely have 
originated with the author himself. Probably later editors 
have interfered with their corrections, as in the numbers of 
ch. V. The authors of the LXX. for their part, proceeding 
from the standpoint of the I^yptian year of 365 days, have, 
in ch. vii. 11, ch. viii 4, gone so far as to insert the 27th day 
instead of the 17th. 

That the second month, in which the Flood commenced, i» 
to be taben as the second spring month or lyj^r} cannot be- 
proved from the fact, that in the Babyloniaii legend of the 
Flood in Alexander Folyhistor the 1 5tb of the month 
Daesius (Siwan) is named ; and this all the less since it is 
without significance that the 15th is the date of the inunda- 
tions of the Euphrates and Tigris, banning in the second 
half of March and reaching their highest point toward the 
end of May,^ and perhaps erroneous.* On the contrary, the 
second month is without doubt to be understood of the second 
harvest month, Marcheswan;* partly because A dates- the- 
beginning of the year in spring only from the time of Moses- 
onward (Ex. xii 2), partly because Marcheswan was the real 
b^inning of the rainy season in Palestine. Why the 1 7th is. 
fixed upon, and not the 15th, the day of the full moon, as in 
the Babylonian legend, or the 16th, the day after the full moon, 
is as yet undiscovered. The fact is not explained by the fact, 
that on the 17th day ftaKurra yeperat irKtjpoviihjj KardB^jkoi 
^ irapaiXrivo'; ;^ and the conjecture* that A's one month and 

' Eabbi Joehua in Baahi, Barhebraeus, Okronieon Syriacvm, p. 7 ;, 
Mercenis, Tuoh, LepsiuH, Ghromlogie der Aegypt. i, 226 f, ; Kostera, ThT. 
Xtt.337f. 

" Ritter, ErdhiTtde, x. 1023 f., xi. 1019. 

' Lenonnant, ies Origenet de I'hittoiTt,' i. 413 f. [Beginnings of History,, 
1883, p. 411]. 

* JosepbuB, Ardiqwiiei, i. 3. 3 ; Taipim Jonathan, Rashi, Kimcbi, 
J. D. MichaeliB, Gomment. p. 39 f. ; RosenmiiUer, Winer, Baumgarten,. 
Knobel, Ewald, Delitzsch. 

* Knobel after Plutarch, Be Iiidi, 42, 

* B. W. Bacon in Hdiraica, viii. 86. 
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seventeea days are meant to correspond to the 40 + 7 days 
of the time of preparation, at one time given in C (?), has no 
solid foundation. 

In G the period assigned to the occurrence is much 
shorter. The reckoning is throughout according to the 
numbers seven and forty. After seven days' preparation, 
the downpour of rain falls for forty days and nights, and in 
three stages of seven days the waters ^ain decrease. This 
point of difference with reference to the duration of the Hood 
is a further instance of the way in which Cs representataon 
attaches itself to the usual occurrences of the rainy season. 

3. The foundation of the narrative of the Flood is 
undoubtedly the obscure reminiscence of a frightful devasta- 
tion of the land by water. The Flood falls within the course 
of human history, and has therefore uothing to do with the 
geological diluvia. The long diluvial period of the geoli^ists, 
to which the surface of the earth owes its latest form, lies 
beyond all human recollection. At most the ancients might 
already, from foasils that were found,^ infer such preceding 
diluvia. The Flood of the Bible, owing to its short duration, 
could not have effected essential and universal modifications 
ou the earth's crust, and has, in fact, not effected them. 
According to the biblical narrative, the mountains were 
covered by the waters, and came ^ain into view after their 
withdrawal (chs. vii 19 f., viii. 4). The earth needs only to 
be dried, in order to have its old form again (eh. viii 14). 
The dove brings back a fresh olive leaf (ch. viii. 11). It is 
assumed as a matter of oourse, that after the Flood the 
whole plant world was there again as before. The descrip- 
tion also of the situation of the garden of God (ch. ii 1 1 ff.) 
proceeds upon the supposition, that the form of the earth's 
surface was not essentially changed. 

Further, the biblical Flood does not embrace the whole 
earth. It is indeed intended to be universal in so far as 

* Herodotus, ii. 12 ; Eratosthenes, Fragmenta, ed, Seidel, p. 28. See 
Tuch,' 116. 
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by it every living being upon the earth was destroyed. 
But that this earth of the author waa a much Bmaller space 
than what wo call the earth, must follow from the narrow 
geographical range of vision possessed by the ancient Hebrews, 
which embraced only eections of Asia, Africa, and Europe 
(Gen. X.). The same result also follows from the statements 
of the author himself, if one looks into them more narrowly. 
If, according to eh, vii. 19 f,, the water rose over the high 
mountains to a height of fifteen cubits, while the ark, with 
something like fifteen cubits draught, immediately on the 
decrease of the watere, grounded on one of the Ararat 
mountains (ch. viil 4), then, in the estimation of the author, 
these mountains are the highest, whereas, in truth, there are 
mountains more than 10,000 feet higher. But it cannot 
even be proved that the author had any adeijuate idea of the 
height of the mountains of Ararat On the contrary, when 
he describes how, from the time when the ark grounded, two 
and a half months passed before the tops of the mountains 
became visible (ch, viii. 5), while after not quite five months 
the earth was wholly dried (eh. viii. 14), it is evident from 
the proportion of the figures that either the highest mountains 
were not thought of as very high, or that the mountain on 
which the ark landed is represented as towering out of all 
proportion, hi^ above all the other mountains. All the less 
then is the conclusion justified,' that because, according to 
modem measurements, the highest peaks in Ararat rise to 
17,000 feet, the waters must also have reached this height, 
and therefore, since they must settle in equilibrium, must 
have covered the whole earth. It is unnecesBary to advance 
against it the physical impossibility that such a mass of water 
as would have been required for the equable submergence of 
the whole earth, including its highest mountain tope, could 
appear without completely altering the circumstances of 
the planet, and therewith the conditions of life of all the 
creatures on it, amongst others those that had been saved also. 
» Kurte, Keil. 
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But if the statemenbB of the text itself point only to a 
partial inundation of the earth, and that within the memory 
of man, there is no immediate reason for doubtii^ the 
pogsibihty of such an occurrence. Extraordinary inundations, 
the result of a variety of causes, are registered in sufficient 
numbers in the memory of nations. In the earliest times, 
when the rivers and seas were less kept in check by nature 
or by the band of man, such inundations must have been all 
the more violent and destructive. " Eegarding inundations 
in consequence of the rising of the bottom of the sea, see 
Strabo, i 3. 5, 10 f. Even historical writers tell of the 
occurrence of floods, especially in lands on the sea-coast, 
e.g. in Syria and Kaviov, the Egyptian borderland, Strabo, 
xvi 2. 26; in the countries of Greece, Thucydides, iiL 89, 
Diodorus Siculus, xii 59, xv. 48, Strabo, viii. 7. 2 ; on the 
Cymbrian peninsula, Posidonius in Strabo, ii. 3. 6, vii. 2. 1, 
— only that these were not so extensive as those of the 
oldest mythical age" (Knobel). Many instances of floods 
in coast lands, caused during historic times by earthquakes 
or cyclones, have been collected by Siiss,^ It must have 
been some violent flood of this kind in remote antiquity of 
which we here have accounts. 

This Flood legend of the Hebreiro did not ordinate after 
they occupied Canaan, stUl less was it adopted by them in 
I^ypt, where, besides, there was no legend of a Flood ; it came 
to them from elsewhere. This rday be concluded from the fact 
that Eastern Armenia (see ch. viii. 4) is given as the landing- 
place of the ark and the starting-point of the new race of 
man. Since there is no mention in the text of great distances 
covered by the floating ark, it might be conjectured that this 
very region of Eastern Armenia was the home of the legend 
and the scene of the history. In confirmation of this it 
could be advanced that other peoples of Western Asia had 
also their Flood legends, and even in part similarly determined 
the starting-point of the survivors. It is true that the Amis 
' Sintfluth, 1883, p. 30 ff. 
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know nothing of this Flood ; and it is no proof of ancient 
familiarity with it that, in later times, after they became 
acquainted with the Bible, the Geez speaking peoples 
use their native word for flood, aich, and the Syrians their 
taufan}- for the Flood in especial What the Phoeniciana 
related about the great flood ' we do not know. Hal^vy * and 
Gruppe * desire to prove from the Greek legends and myths 
that they were not unacquainted with it. But that the 
memory of the Flood survived among the Syrian peoples is 
borne witness to by several, if late, authorities. According 
to one form of the legend, which Nicolaus Damascenus, as 
reported by Josephns,* had before him, the mountain Baris in 
Armenia was designated as the one on which many had saved 
themselves in the time of the Flood, and on whose h%heet 
peak one in an ark (\dpva^ had landed, of which ark 
fragments of the wood were still to be seen later. According 
to a statement by Lucian * about Hierapolis, there were 
ceremonies still observed annually in his time in the sanctuary 
of Juno in Lebanon, said to have been founded by Deucalion 
Sisythes,^ over a cleft in the earth which was said long before 
to have swallowed up the waters of the great Flood. The 
reports about Nammcus (see note on ch. v, 24) and about the 
mountain near Kelaenae subsequently called Apamea Eib6tos, 
as the landing-place of the ark,^ as well as those about the 
Pisidian Antioch as the place where the ark was built,' are too 
late to allow us to assume a Flood legend native to Phrygia. 
It m, on the contrary, very probable that it was only introduced 
into Apamea, which was founded by Autiochus L and whose 

»Ewald, JB. vii, 3f. 

* According to Hieion^us Aegypticua in Josepliua, AntiqwHei, 
i. 3. 6. 

■ Melanges de Crit. 71 ; Bec^mrehe* BGM^ati, a. 214. 

* In PhUologju, new eeriee, i. 93 ff. ' AntiqvUi«». 
^DedmSyr.e. 13. 

^ Bnttmaim, Mythohgut, i. 191 f, 

* Oracula S^U. i, 261 ff. Fried!.; SyncelluB, p. 22 B. 

* Mosea ChorenensiB in Saint Martin, Mem. hid. et g^ograph. tur 
rArm^ie, 1818, ii. 348. 

DILLUAMN. — I. 17 
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o(^oineD KtfiaTOi does not occur before Sta^bo,^ by the 
numerous Jewish coloniBts residing there.* Of Flood l^uds 
among the Armenians we know nothing. Their own writers 
are too late, and much too dependent on fore^ influences. 
What JosepbuB ' telle ub is not Buf&cient 

The Flood l^end of which we know most particulars is 
that of the Saln/loniana ; and it offers, at the same time, the 
most remarkable resemblances to the biblical accounts. It 
has long been known in the form in which it is reported by 
Berosus, according to the extracts given by Alexander 
Polyhistor,* According to it, Kronos in a dream showed to 
Xisuthros, tenth king of Babylon, the approaching destruction 
of mankind by a flood which was to take place on the 15th 
of the month Daesius, and commanded him to ei^rave the 
beginning, middle, and end of all thii^ in writings, and to 
deposit these in the city of the sun, Siepara (Sipara) ; then to 
build a ship, into which he should himself enter with his 
relatives and friends, with food and drink, and with animals 
winged and four-footed. He built the ship, fifteen stadia 
long and two broad, collected everythii^, and went on board 
with his wife, children, and nearest friends. The Flood 
came. When the waters began to subside he sent out some 
birds, which, however, because they found neither food nor 
resting-place, returned again to the ship. After some days 
he again sent out the birds, and they returned with slime 
upon their feet. On their being sent out for the third time, 
they did not come back agem. From this he concluded that 
the earth had come again into view. After he had broken 
up a part of the roof, he saw that his ship was stranded upon 
a mountain. He disembarked with his wife, his dat^bter, 
and the pilot, worshipped the earth, erected an altar, sacri- 

» xii. 8. 13. See Ptolemy, v. 2. 26 ; Pliny, Hut. Nat. 6. § 106. 

* E. Babelon, "La trad, phryg. du deluge," in Bwue de VhUMrt det 
religions, 1891, t. iiui. 174 ff. 

■' Awti([ii,itiu, i. 3. 5. See also Noldeke, Unitrsw^tungen, 164. 

* 0. Muller, Fragmenta hittorieomm Qrateonaa, ii. 601 f . ; Eusebii 
tMronieon, ed. Sohone, p. 20 ff. 
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ficed to the gode, and then diaappeared with thoee who had 
disembarked. Seeing he did not come back, the others came 
out of the ship, called him by name and sought him, but he 
showed himself to them no more. They heard, however, a 
voice from the air which commanded them to Hve piously, and 
told them that on account of his piety he was permitted to 
dwell with the gods, as also the three who were with him. 
It was also told them that the place where they were was 
Armenia, and that they must go to Babylon, and obtain 
the writings buried in Sispara. After they bad offered to 
the gods, they travelled on foot to Eabylon, dug up the 
writings in Sispara, founded cities and temples, and restored 
Babylon. There is still a part of the ship on the Kor- 
dyaean mountains in Armenia. People often break off 
from it small pieces of bitumen, and use them as m^cal 
charms. In Abydenus ^ the hero is called Sisithros, and 
the sending out of tbe birds takes place on the third day 
after the rain ceases, and for the second time after three 
days more. 

At first there was an inclination to regard this narrative, 
80 strikingly similar to the biblical account, as an imitation 
of it.^ But all doubt as to its great antic[uity has been set 
at rest since George Smith in the year 1872 discovered, on 
Assyrian clay tablets from the library of Asshurbanipal, the 
so-called poem of Izdubar.' This is undoubtedly much older 
than the biblical accounts ; is written on twelve tablets, and 
oontains, in the eleventh tablet, the Babylonian account of 
the Flood. Since its discovery it has often been edited and 
translated,* but the translators still diverge very seriously 

• EosebiUB, Fraeparalio Evangelica, ii. 12 [ed. Heinichen, vol ii. 14 f.]. 
' But see Lenommnt, S^rone, i. 287 ff. 

■ See Tide, GetAuJtie, i. 536 f. ; Muidter-Delitzsch, Aaayr. u. BabyL 

* See Bezold, Babfi. Attyr. Literal. 171 ff. Special mention may be 
made of P. Haupt's in Schroder KAT* 65 ff. [not reproduced in the Eng. 
trans.], and in an improved form in. BettrOge xut Semit. ^praehwiuen. 
1. ISS ff., also of Jensen's in Kotmologie dtr Babylonier, 1S90, pp. 
367-446. 
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from one another in r^ard to details' The name of the 
heto is Slt-napiitim (the escaped ?). His aumame is Atra- 
ij&Bia (the very clever), which, read as HaBls-atra, is regarded 
as the original of Xlauthroa. His city is Surippak. Those 
who occasioned the Flood were the gods Anu, Bel, Ninib 
(Adar), and Enni^l The god Ea announced to the hero in 
a dream the coming of the Flood, and bids him build a ship in 
which to save himself. Of the written memorials at Sispara 
there is nothing said. The measnrementa and inner arrange- 
ment of the ship can no longer he determined. The time of 
the year is not stated. The hero takes many people (all Ms 
relatives or clan) with him into the ship, and also his 
treasures. The helmsman is called Buzurkurgal (Puzurbel). 
The collective name for the catastrophe is oMlm, storm 
(storm-flood). It is occasioned by a downpour of rain and a 
raging storm, which drives the waters of the ocean on to 
land with such violence that the gods themselves are terrified. 
It lasted thus for six days and nights. On the seventh day 
the storm and weather calmed down. In bitter grief the 
hero navigated his ship over the ocean formed by the flood. 
The ship reached the land Nisir. The mountain of the land 
Nisir* held it fast. Seven days afterwards he let a dove (?) 
go forth ; hut it returned, because it found no place to rest in ; 
then a swallow, which also returned; and, finally, a raven, 
which did not return. After they disembark and sacrifices 
have been offered to the gods, Bel gives vent to his anger at 
the deliverance of men, but is pacified by Ea, and allows 
himself to be persuaded that in future he will poniah men 
who transgress with other punishments than by a flood. He 
then takes the hero with hie wife far away to the mouth of 
the streams. 

It is to be remarked, first of all, that this Chaldean 

' [A useful collection of historical and mythological teita is given by 
Winckler, KeUtTiKhrifllichei) Ttaifmchzum AH. TtO. Leipzig 1892.] 

» East of the Tigria, beyond the lower Zfib, Schrader, KA r.» Ba 
\Omeifwm liaer. wad Ou O.T. i. 63]. 
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report has more in common with (the number seven, the 
rain, the covering of the ship, the birds that were sent out, the 
sacrihce) than with A (deaoription of the measurements of 
the ship, the bitumen). At the same time, it may be con- 
cluded from the divergences between the Berosian and the 
cuneiform accounts, that among the Babylonians also 
(and Assyrians) different versions of the legend were in 
circulation, and undoubtedly others than these twa It 
does not follow that the Berosian form is the later,* merely 
from the fact that Berosus wrote later. Whether it is so 
depends upon the source which he made use of, and about 
this we know nothing. 

But, further, in view of this Babylonian narrative of the 
Elood, two special questions are raised. In the first place. 
Is it likely that Babylon is the original home of the Asiatic 
legend of the Flood ? The geologist, K Siiss,* sought to prove 
from the cuneiform account that in it a cyclonic inunda- 
tion of the Lower Euphrates district from the sea is plainly 
deecribed, that it was occasioned by a violent earthquake in 
the Persian Gulf, and that all the Flood legends of other 
peoples are only echoes of this inundation of Lower Meao- 
potanua. It is true that the translation of the very passages 
of the cuneiform text to which he specially appeals is 
uncertain.* One might also lay stress on the landing-place 
Nijir, which is far enough removed from the Erythraean Sea, 
and upon the eleventh month, in which probably in the epic 
the event ia supposed to have occurred, ie. the month of the 
beginnu^ of high water in the Euphrates-T^is rivers, as 
affording evidence in favour of its having been a submergence 
of inland districts which provided the original of this Flood 
legend. But notwithstanding all this, the many concrete 
features in the poetic delineation of the Babylonian epic may 
rather favour the idea that Lower Babylonia is the original 

1 Koflters, ThT. six. 336 fF. 

' Bv SirUfitdh, eim QtologieO^* Studie, 1883, pp. 10 ff., 49 S. 

' See Jensen, Kotmologit der Baiylmitr, 368, 
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home of the Flood legend, and that as experience of cyclonic 
inundation was itB foundation. 

The other question is, Whether the biblical accounts were 
first constructed on the basis of these specifically Babylonian 
representations of the occurrence ? Many now maintain this, 
in consideration of the surprising resemblances between the 
two, which yet in part natuiaUy result from the identity of 
the subject with which they deal The opinion is at least 
untenable in that form of it which presupposes that the Jews 
did not adopt and write down the narrative till some time during 
or after the Babylonian Exile.^ The biblical accounts are, in 
point of style, not to be separated from the rest of Ca and A'b 
writing, and it is really inconceivable that the Jews should 
have appropriated from their enemies, the Babylonians, a 
local legend, or^inally quite foreign to them, and steeped in 
the silliest polytheism. One can more readily suppose, that 
somewhere about b.c. 800, or in the eighth century,* or in 
the second half of the seventh century,' the narrative came 
to the Israelites from Babylon, whether through direct inter- 
course with the Assyrians or Babylonians, or transmitted to 
them by traders like the Phoenicians. Only it is not to be 
affirmed because of the silence of the supposed J^ (see on 
pp. 180, 231) regarding the Flood, or because Noah is first 
mentioned in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, Isaliv. 9, that this assumption 
follows of necessity. Besides we now know that already in 
the second millennium B.c. Canaan was open to the infinencea 
of Babylonian culture. 

But even if the cuneiform version of the Flood legend 
passed to the Israelities only in the time of the kings, which 
is in itself quite possible, they had still no sort of reason for 
appropriating it, unless already some vt^e knowledge of a 

iQoldziher, Der Mythos bei den SebrUem, 1876, 382 ff.; DeUtzsch, 
Wo lag da> Parodies ? 94, 167 1. ; Haupt, Der KtiHwchnfiliche Sintfivth- 
beridU, 1881, p. 20, 

» Schrader, KAT* 63 f. lOuTieiform IiiacT. and the O.T. vol. i. p. 63]; 
Budde, IHe bihluehe Urgeschichte, 515 f. 

' Kuenen, TkT. iviii. 168 ; Koaters, TkT. six. 325 ff. 
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flood wliich destioyed mankind was current among themi. 
Further, is it to be supposed that the Flood l^nd was as labe 
as this in spreadii^ from Babylonia to the other peoples ? 
Besides, there are alongside of the similarities great diver- 
gences also, and a distinctively leraelitish colouring is not to 
be denied. These facts forbid us to assume that the l^nd 
was taken directly from the oral tradition of Babylonia, and 
written down for Israelitish use.^ The episode of the birds 
(ch. viii. 6-12)* even cannot be shown, from a literary point 
of view, to be a later addition. Certainly the attempt of 
Rosters* to prove that A attaches himself to the later (I) form 
of the Babylonian legend in Berosus, and is therefore much 
later than G, who attaches himself to the cuneiform version, 
must be judged an utter failure. The only point of contact 
with Berosus peculiar to A (for N'oah is the tenth patriarch in 
also) is the landing in Armenia ; and even this disappears if 
Nisir is connected with the Xordyaean rai^e of mountains.* 
The form of the name Ararat rather proves (see on ch. viii. 4) 
tiiAt the statement is not borrowed from the Babylonians. 

In order to be able to come to a definite conclusion, we 
shoold also require to know more exactly the form of the 
Flood l^end in Syria and in Asia Minor. It still remains 
possible that the Flood l^end, penetrated, even at a very 
early date, from Babylonia to the other peoples of Western 
Asia, and that the cuneiform account was only a specifically 
Babylonian version of it, from which then in historical times 
the Israelite obtained their information. 

4. Whether reminiscences of the biblical Flood tradition 
have survived elsewhere also is questionable. On behalf 
of a Flood legend of the Persians,^ some have drawn attention 
to the Vara into which Yima withdraws for safety during 
the. inundation (Vendidad, ii. 46 ff.). This can, at most, be 



* Schrader, KAT* S3 [(htwiform In»er. and the O.T. i. 03]. 

• Windischmann, Urtagen, 4 ff. ; ZDMQ. sxv. 63 ; Lenormant, Origmtt^ 
i. 430 [Btgimning* of Hiaorij, 429 1.], ii. 270. 
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r^rded as a far off echa^ The Egyptians have none. What 
18 reported by Plato and others * rests only on theories of later 
philosophers and chronographers, not on native traditions of 
the peopla The extermination by the gods of the ancient 
sinful race is there brought about in a wholly different 
manner.* The narratives of the Chii\eae about a great flood, 
which used to be introduced in thie connection,* refer rather 
to inundations of the Lower Hoangh-bo under the Emperor 
Yao, between B.a 2357 and 2285." 

The Flood legends of the Greeks and Indians more 
readily allow of comparison ; but the stress formerly laid 
upon them is very much diminished by the fact that they are 
discoverable only in the later writii^ of these peoples. From 
the Greeks, who always had a connection with Asia Minor, we 
have especially the narrativee of the Flood of Ogyges and of 
that of Deucalion. Homer and Hesiod, however early writers, 
mention neither. About the Ogyges Flood little is told, and 
that only by late writers.* It is said to have affected Attica, 
and many men are said to have perished in it.^ We first hear 
of a vessel of Ogyges and of its tremendous height and extent 
in KonuB Dionysiua (iii p. 96). In the case of Deucalion, 
Herodotus (i. 56) has aa yet no mention of a flood. Findar^ 
speaks of the retreat of the waters, of the descent of Deu- 
calion and Fyrrha from Pamaasus, and of the birth of a new 
race from stones. Not till ApoUodorus* do we get the 
legend in its full-blown form. To effect the destruction of 

' Spinel, Erdnischie AUerthamt Kund«, i. 478 ff. 

' Timaevi, p. 22 ; Diodorus SiculuB, L 10 ; Origen, c. Cdtw, i. 20 ; 
EuBebius, Qwonicon Arrmn. ii. p. 86. 

» Naville in SBAT. viii. p. 3 ; Lenormant, Origene*,' i. 448 ff, [Begin- 
ningt of History, pp. 446 If.]. 

*Jonefi, AbhawU. ii. 187 ff.; Klaproth, Alia Polygl. 32f.; Giitzlaff, 
QtsehuMe dei china. Reichi, by Neiunarm, 26 f. ; Knobel, Delitzech,^ etc. 

* E. Biot in Jour. Asiat. 1843 ; Panthier, JA. 1868, i. 313 ; Lenor- 
mant, Origerm,^ i. 383 ff. IBeginningt of Bittory, p. 383 f.]. See now also 
T. de Loconperie in BOR. iv. 1890. 

• Buttmann, Mythol/)gtit, i. 205 ff. ; Welker, Ortwft. GUtUrUhre, L 776 ff. 
' Eusebiua, Pmeparatio Evangeliea, 1. 10. 4 ff. 

« Od. Olymp. is. 37 ff. » BiMioOusea, i. 7. 
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the brazen age, Zeus caused heavy rain to fall, so that the 
greater part of HeUaa was flooded, and most men perished, 
with the exception of a few who saved themselves on the 
mountains. Deucalion, who, on the advice of his father, 
Prometheus, bad made for himself an ark and had entered it 
along with hia wife Fyrrha, furnished with the necessary meana 
of sustaining life, landed, after a nine days' voyage, on Famasaus, 
and so was saved. He then sacrificed to Zeus Fhyxioa; and, 
by means of stones, which he and his wife threw behind them 
at the command of tbe god, produced a new race of men and 
women.^ In Lucian * the native Syrian l^nd ia already mixed 
up with the Hellenic' It is therefore always posaible that the 
Oi-eeka had atUl some faint recolleclaons of the great Asiatic 
Flood, which they, however, modified by the introduction of 
Hellenic characteristics ; but it is also possible that native 
lecollections of local inundations gradually received poetical 
«mbellishments, and were finally enriched with features 
borrowed from the Asiatic legend, which had already become 
well known. 

Among the Indians also the Flood legend may be traced, 
in variouB forms. Tbe best known is set forth in the 
Mah&bhirata.^ — Brahma appears to Mann in the form of 
a fish on the bank of the river Wlrinl, and ia at his own 
request broi^ht by Manu into the Ganges ; and, because he 
continually increases in size, from there into the ocean. 
Brahma now announces to hiyn the approaching Flood, 
charges him to build a roomy ship, and to take into it all 
kinds of seeds and the seven Fishis. The Flood begins and 
covers the whole earth. Erahma himself, in the form of a 
homed fish, draws the ship along during many years, and 

» Comp. Ovid, Metamorpho»e», i. 240 ff. ; Lucian, Tm. 3 i also Plutarch, 
SoUert. cmim. § 13, for a dove which Deucalion let fly out, in order to leam 
whether the weather was to be stormy or clear. 

■ DtdeaSyTa,c. 12f. 

* Comp. with this the Attic Hydrophoria in the month Anthesterion, 
Hermann, Qottetd. Atterth. d. QriecKen,* § 68. 

* Bopp, Ditnviwn, 1829. 
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brings it at last to the highest peak of the Kimav&tt. There 
the ship is fastened ; therefore the peak is called " Ship's 
Fastening," After the Flood, Manu, in a supernatural way, 
creates the new race of men. — Older and simpler is the nar- 
rative in the ^atapatha Br&hmai;ia.^ There is no mention of 
the seven Sishis, nor of the many years. The mountain is 
only called a northern mountain, and the prop^ation of the 
race takes place through Manu by means of lift, sent to him 
in return for his sacrifice and repentance. — More modem 
versions are to be found in the Bhfigavata Fur&i^,^ and other 
medieval writings. — It has been already surmised by Bumouf 
that the whole l^nd came to the Indians from Babylonia, 
for this among other reasons, that the fish is a reminiscence 
of the Babylonian Cannes.' But this view has been contested 
by others.* In any case, the legend can have assumed its- 
fuller form only after the Indians reached the sea ; and even 
if it were ancient and native, the points of contact with the 
legend of Western Asia would relate only to the general 
statement that a great flood preceded the times of the present 
race of men. 

From the Flood legends which are met with among 
younger races in all parts of the world, there is decidedly no 
sort of evidence to be drawn for the Flood of Noah.* For 
one thing, the reports are very recent, and in part, as in the- 
case of those of the Mexicans, Peruvians, Cubans, without a 
thoroi^hly satisfactory guarantea Besides, legends of this 
sort may either have been spontaneously produced by their 

' Weber, Indudus Studim, i. 161 ff. ; Inditch* Streifen, i. 9 ft., ii. 23 ff. 
' viii. 24, voL ii. p. 191 of the trans, in Bumouf. 

* So, too, P. Nive, La tradition Indienne du deluge, Paris, 1851 ; Lenor- 
mant, Origenet,' i. 424, 439 [Beginningi of History, pp. 424, 427 f.]. 

* R. Roth, Af«iMAn*r Oelehrie Awiei^en, 1849, pt. 26 f., 1860, pt. 72 ; 
Ewald, GuehidiU,* i. 387 [Hiitory of Irnid, vol. i. 270] ; Mas Miiller, 
Euaye, i. 141. 

' Kanne, Biblische Untenudmngert, i. 48 f. ; PuBtkuehen, frgewAwftie,. 
L 287 ff.; RoBenmiiller, ANM. i. 33ff.; Lenbrmant, Origenea,* i. 454 ff. 
\Begimmg» of Hiitory, 452 ff.] ; B. Andree, Die Flviiagen ethnographitchr 
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own experiences of great inundations, or have been spread hy 
migiationB and intercourse during the laet two thousand years. 
Still lees do these legends supply proof for the contention 
that the Flood of Noah extended over the whole earth,' since 
in the time of the Flood these numerous peoples can scarcely 
have already been in the localities they occupied later, and 
so can say nothing as to whether the Flood affected these 
lands. 

Comp. on the history of the Flood : Eichhom, B^ertorium, 
V. 185-216; Buttmann. MyOiologm, I 180-214; Winer, 
Beaiwdrterhuch," ii. 161 ff.; Ewald, JB. vii 1-28 ; Diestel, 
" Die SintSut und die Flutsi^en des Alterthums," 1871, in 
the Sammlung gemeinverst. mseen. Vortriige, Ser, vi No. 137 ; 
Nuldeke, UiUersucku'ngemur Kritik, 1869, pp. 145 ff.; E-Siiss, 
Die Svntfluth, eine geologische Studie, Frag und Leipz. 1883. 
"Earlier chronolt^cal discussions: Silberschl^, Geogenie, iL 
128 ff.; Kanne, Bill. Untersiichungtn, i 28 ff. — The expression 
ainvluot, aindvluot, ainfluot, siiidfivi, sint/lut, which means gre<i£ 
fiood, has been corrupted into Silndfluth [sin flood], and in this 
form has been transplanted into the Lutheran translation, 
though only after the time of Luther himself, who writes 
Sindflut, Sinijtut. See Fischon in Stnd, u. Krit. 1834, pp. 
613 ff." (Knobel). 

Chap, vi w. 9-22. Noah's position in his time; the 
occasion of the Flood ; GJod's plan, and instruction to Noah 
t« huild the ark ; according to A. 

Ver. 9. rH^n^ ch. ii 4. — rh\ as usual in A (ch. ix. 12, 
xviL 12, etc.) ; C writes i/n, singular (ch. vii 1). A change 
to i'?77a is uncalled for.' The words mWi n^, rh\ and tron 
(ch. xvii 1) do not allow us to attribute the first part of the 
verse,* or from B^H down to vrvna,* to C. 

Noah (ch. v. 32) was among his generations, namely, those 

^ E^. Zockler in JBDTk. xt. 333ff. 

■ Hal^vj, Recherehti Bi&JiguM, p. 605. 

' Eayeer, Dot voradluthe BwA der Urgeufiitiiit ItratU, p. S. 

* EoBters, ThT. zix. p. 322. 
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vhom he bad already lived to aee, therefore eonUmporaria, 
a righitom (conformed to Crod'a will) and not merely given 
to God with his whole heart, but a perfai, blsmelesB man. 
The sentence, he vxdked with Ood (ch. v. 22), co-ordinated 
without ], is only another expression for the same thii^, and 
expresses the very utmost Uiat can ever be said of men. On 
his really godly life, then, depends bis being spared, and the 
choice made of him to be the head of the new race of men. 
See the contrast in ver. 8. 

Yer. 10. His sons, who, as such, share in his privileged 
position. The namiag of them previously at ch. v. 32 was 
for the purpose of determining a date. 

Yer. 1 1 f. The condition of mankind at that time. The 
peace of God which characterised the first age of the world 
had passed away, and the final result of this age was a state 
of thorough degeneracy on every side. Corop. w. 5-7 in 
C. How and by what means it entered, is not here stated 
particularly by A. Has eomething perhaps been rejected 
by ii? 

Yer. 11. The sinful development The earth became 
corrupted he/ore God, i.e. in the eyes and according to the 
judgment of Ood, and became full of videTUX, cruelty (comp. 
ch. iv. 23 ff.). 

Yer. 12. Result of this development — 'n ^% referring 
back to ch. i 31 (Del). For all JUsh had corrupted its way, 
the manner of life and conduct prescribed to it, was therefore 
degenerate. Not men alone,^ but, accordii^ to the regular 
meaning of i|'?"'ii in A (ver. 13, ch. vil 15 f., ix. 11, 15), 
even the animals, contrary to eh. L 28-30, had learnt to 
show enmity to one another, and to pursue and slay one 
another.* 

1 Tuoh, KeiL 

' SiiuilaT delineations of lose of the Golden Age are given in 
Porphyry, De AbtlinenOa, iv. 2, and VirgO, Georgia, ii. 636 ff. Full 
descriptione of the corruption before the Deucalion Flood in ApoIIodoms, 
Bibliatheca, iii. 8. 2 ; Ovid, Metamorjihoia, i. I2S S. ; Lucian, Dt dea Syra, 
0. IS (Knobel). 
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Ver. 1 3 ff. The resolve of Gkwl and His eonunand to Noah. 

re— not equivalent to njn rp or ?? l*g (Ezek. xxi. 30X 
the utmost extreme of corruptness (Keil*), but the end, ix. 
the destruction. 

']£)!) m — not like 'Sk K3 in ch. xviii. 21 and Ex. Hi. 9 : 
has come to my knowledge (KeU^), but : " has come into 
my soul, has entered into my mind (corap. Job x. 13, 
xxiii. 14), is resolved on by me" (Knobel); or better: has 
come up (Ezek. vii 6) before me (ver. 11), ic for my judg- 
ment and decision. 

on'jDD — -from iefore them, i.e. occasioned by them (Ex. 
viii 20), owing to tkcTn. 

n^T"? — ^^ '^ earthy " the creatures tc^ther with 
the earth which has been changed so much for tihe worse by 
them and needs renewii^. We must think of the earth's 
surface, e.g. plants, places, and buildings " (Knobel).^ To add 
DTDE'n— ffiKD after orpntro from ver, 7, and then further 
Dri'ntro (Dn) ^s is arbitrary, and, according to cb. ix. 11^ 
unnecessary.* 

Ver. 14. Noah is to make an ark. The author describes 
the ark with a circumstantiality of details, like that which 
characterises the description of the tabernacle in Ex. xxv. ff. 
In this be does not follow the Babylonian precedent The 
circumstances of the case made it necessary, both in the 
Babylonian and in the Hebrew account, to give s conception, 
of the size of the ark. 

nan — arh (bai:), only in Gen. vL-ix., with reference to- 
Noah, and in Ex. il 3-5 with reference to Moses, has 
hitherto been taken to be an j^^yptian word.^ Some now 
wish to re^rd it as a loan word from the Assj^o-Babylonian." 

1 LXX, Onkeloe, Vulgate. 

* Inetead of net the Feahitta gives 7^ ; the Ssmaritan Version, and 
Saadia, Jd ; Olshausen eotyectuies, iro. 

" Badde, Btblitehe Urgiachichte, 263 i. 

* Biehm in StKr. 1886, p. T7fi. ' OesemuB, rWiurut. 

* Haliyy, Btthtrchet Biiliiuei, 616, and in JA. viii. 12, p. filBf.t 
Jensen in ZA. iv. 373. 
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" The LXX. has ia the case of Nosh Kifitoro^, in the case of 
Moses Bi^K or 0i0ti> the Yu^te ana, hence the Arche 2fba 
of Lather in the New Testament, e^. Matt, xsiv, 38 ; 1 Pet 
iil 20 ; Heb. iL 7 " (Knobel). The expression ship is probably 
avoided intentionally, though in the cuneiform account we 
have ilippu, i.e. " [^^ in Berosus, triea^^, wXolov, vaw. 
Nicolaus DaOiaBceQUB and Lucian have also \dfiva^, 

ifii — only here. The LKX. has (fvXa) Terpajava ; the 
Vulgate (ligna) laevigata; Jerome, Quaest., bUuminata; the 
Targum, cedruB ; Peshitta, joniperus. The best rendering is 
doubtless pitchwood (pine) ' or resinous fir, e.g. the cypresa* 
It is untenable to suppose that the word ""Oi " was first derived 
from n"iDl, sulphur," * or is corrupted from an original n'lBJ,* 
and that ^P} originated from the Bactrian ■mh'dkereti, and so, 
like it, originally meant pine wood, for nnEJ occurs in the Old 
Testament frequently enough, and always means only sulphur. 
Whether the cuneiform inscriptions will throw further l%ht 
on '^Bi remains to be seen. It has nothing to do with the 
Assyro-Babylouian giparu,'' if that means eane-brakefi 

Into nests, ie. cells, thm, shalt -make the ark, i.e. so that it 
cousist of cells ; ^ originally, perhaps, D'3p o'Jp.s 

^Bi — also only here, is mineral pitch, bitumen (LXX, 
Vulgate), as in the Syrian and Babylonian stories of the 
Flood.* Since the Hebrews elsewhere use for this the word 
ip!7, the term was evidently adopted with the l^eud from a 
fore^ source. Whether it belonged originally to Babylonia 
cannot be ascertained. In reference to the substance, see 

' Oeaeniae, The»atiru», 300. * Bochait, Celsius. 

* Be Lagarde, Semitica, i. 64, 

* As De Lagarde later expreBseB himself in Sywmtda, ii. 93 f. ; Eildung 
der Nomina, 217 ff. 

' HaWvy, Becherdiei Bibliquei, 616. 

° Jensen, Coamologie der BabyUmier, 320. ^ Ewald, 284a. 

* De Lagarde, OiMwiwwttca,' ii, 95 ; Olshausen, Siegfried in ZWITi. 
xxvi. 238, after Philo, Quaest. in Qtn. iL 3 ; Budde, Die bibliiAe Urget- 
ehichte, 265. 

* Jensen, Oogmologie, 376 ; Schrader, KA T.* 48 [Omtmform Inter, and 
the O.T. i. 48]. 
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Ex. il 3. For the article, see Q^eeenius, Orammatik, 126. 
3 A. J, — ^^Bp, to coat with pitch, to besmear with "iBi, is 
derived from the noun tBi (comp. oh. xi 3). 

Yer. 15. This is what thou shalt make it, these are the 
measurements and directions according to which thou shalt 
huild it.^ The cubit, without further addition, is doubtless 
intended to be the common Hebrew cubit of sis hand- 
breadths.^ Begarding the ships or boxes, named Noah's arks, 
which the Dutch, between 1609 and 1621, following the 
example of a Mennonite Peter Jansen, built on a reduced 
scale according to the statements of the text, and which proved 
to he at least capable of carrying a cargo and of floating, see 
Michaelis, OHenialische und Exegetisehe Biblioihek, xviii. 28 f. 
Origen, Augustine, and others thought that Noah required a 
hundred years for the work of building the ark. 

Ver. 16, 1?^, in the singular, here only; not to be 
explained from ^(U, 6acA as roof,' or roundii^ beneath, belly,* 
but from the Hebrew meaning of the root as brightness, 
typefoing for light arid air, as all the versions render, with the 
exception of the LXX., and most moderns. It was self- 
evident that the ark must he covered over above (comp. ch. 
viii. 13), but it was a serious question where light and air 
should come from. 

Aiid to a cuhii shalt thou finish Ufrom above. The aufBx 
with reference to ifX, feminine, according to Ewald, 174M; 
comp. I^?", Ex. xlL 26. Not: a (single) aperture for light, in 
the proportion of a cubit, one cubit square (Tuch) shalt thou 
finish it,* But also hardly : To a cubit from above, i.e. from 
the roof of the ark, so that between the roof and the in^ 

* For the writinga of older expoaitow regarduig the measnrementa 
and cOMtmction of the ark, see Winer, RtalwHrterhicK,' ii, 166. 

' Biehm, HandviiiTteflnich, 374. 

* Schult,, Dathe, Ilgen, BoBenmiiller, Ewald, P. Haupt in Schiader, 
KAT.* 69; Budde, Die IrM. UrgeselUelUe, 274; Hol^, BeAerdut 
BMiqrut, 606. 

* Mich&eliB. 

* The one aperture ; its size indeterminate 1 
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there would be the apace of a cuhit' In that caae rv^icpo 
would have been placed after '>riV ; besides a single window, 
made in one Bide, could not at all snfBce for his purpose, and 
oh. viii 6, by another narrator, proves nothing regarding inV 
here. Kothing prevents us from thinking of the opening for 
light, one cubit in size or in height, as running round the 
four sides, at the top, naturally interrupted by the beams or 
posts supporting the roof, which thus formed, bo to speak, a 
continuous serieB of in^.* ^p, finish or construct in com- 
pleteneas, is also quite suited to this interpretation.' To 
conceive of the "^l*^ aa up above in the roof, running through 
its whole length,* is inadmissible, because nothing is said of a 
covering of the "nyt whch would then have been necessary on 
accoimt of the rain. The proposal * to place the words iw 
m'psn nott, literally to the cubit t?imi ahalt finish U (the ark), 
st the end of the verse, does not commend itself, because 
then we should have had .lottn, and because it is impossible 
to discover a reason for this command. 

The door is to be made in the side of the srk. It is not 
clear whether in the long side or the broad. Lower, second 
and third thou shalt make ii, so arrange It that it will fall 
into lower, middle, and upper 0*1?, therefore three storied 
(Knobel). 

Ver. 17. '?W, in antithesis to that which Noah is to do 
(ch. ix. 9). 

TMOsn — from the root ??), tk^ streaviity flood. Derivations 
from the Assyrian nahdlu, to destroy,* or Aasyriaa abUbu^ 
are not probable ; for it is not confirmed that aMbu means 
flood,^ and in the cuneiform account the catastrophe is never 

• Knobel, Keil, Delitzscli,* Schrader. 

* Peshitta, Qeseniua. 

' So now also Delitzsch * [New Camm. on Geneiit, vol. L p. 259]. 



■ Wellhausen, QegchickU, i. 33B ; Budde, Die bihliiche Urgadachte, 256. 
" DelitzBch, Wo lag dot Parodies ? 1S6 ; Prolegomena, 123 ff. ; DeliUsch* 
[New Comm. on Qenesit, i. 260] ; Hal^vy. 
' P. Haupt in Schrader KA T? 66. 
* Jensen, Kormologie der Babylonier, 387 f . 
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named a destmctwn, which would also be too general a con- 
ception. The word, which is used in Pa. xxiv. 10 for the 
downpour of a stonn of rain, had heeome the proper name of 
the Flood, hence the article, and is here and in ch. vii 6 
explained by the auUior, ae a word already somewhat 
antiquated, by the apposition vxUers over the earth} It can 
scarcely be supposed that this was first done b; an annotator. 
C has a liTHng for ?l3Qri 'p, ch. viL 7, 10 ; comp. ch, ix. 11. 
The Syrians also have appropriated the word in the form 
'^oi^. The chai^ of the Q!? into o;?, «p from the sea^ 
here and in ch. vii 6 is unnecessary and inadmifisible, because 
the rain also contributed in a very special degree to the Flood 
(Knobel). — D'?n— i?*^, eh. i 30. — I^KS, therefore not what lives 
in the water. Comp. ch. viL 22. 

Yer. 1 8 fT. But in this universal destruction God has 
already in view His new relationship with Noah and his 
posterity (ch. ix. 9 fF). Nosh is to enter into the ark hopefully 
and having confidence in this. 

My covenant, granted by me in the exercise of free 
sovereignty and favour ; with a reference already to ch. ix. 9. 
A'b expression throughout is to eOailish, to bring into and 
maintain in existence, to set up a covenant,' and also to 
grant (|ru) a cov^iant to any one.* The usual expression 
'a rns has evidently been purposely avoided by .<4 as too 
material But why the meaning to estcMisk, found (a cove- 
nant), as used by A and also in Ezek. xvi. 60, 62 and Ps. 
Ixxviii. 5, is to be viewed as a modification of the original 
conception bring into existence, borrowed from the Aramaic 
]'■"■'•' ^Od-O and as later^ than the significationH to maintain, 

1 Comp. ch. i. 2, and the circomlocution ni »d in Im. liv. 9. 

* J. D. Michaelia, Hensler, Schultz, Siisa, 27 f. 
» ChB. ix. », 11, ivii. 7, 19, 21 ; Ex. vi. 4. 

* ChB. is. 12, ivii. 2 ; Num. ssv. 12. In another sense 'a D'pn 
occurs in Lev. zzvi. 9; Deut viii. 18, ix. 5. Comp. Qen. xxvi. 3. 
KnobeL 

* Wellhausen, Qiaaebrecht, 46 f. 

mLLUANN. — I. l8 
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to perform (words, covenant), usual in and I>,^ or even than 
to confirm, in A, Num. xxx. 14 1, is all the more difficult to 
understand, since the meaning to maintain remains domiiiant 
even in the latest forme of the language * and in Aramaic 
also ; and, on the other hand, even in the older forms of 
the language it was cuatomary to say nna D'S? (2 Sam. 
xziii. 5). Both meanii^^ may quite compatibly be used 
contemporaneoosly with one another, just as the correspond- 
ing meanings of "jn or f'H^. Miflunderstandings are never 
caused by it.° 

Ver. 19. 'ivi, as in Isa. xvii. 8.* — ^The expression of aU 
livifi{f of every fUsh, is to be limited in accordance with ver. 20 
and ver. 17, so that the water animals are to be excepted. 
The divei^ent text of the LXX. is no improvement. 

Ver. 20. vu'^, ch. i 12. — nonn, see ver. 7. Only one 
pair of each species of ftnimflla is to enter the ark. It has been 
supposed Uiat the animals came to Noah of themselves,' or ° at 
the instigation of God^ — rtDlKfi may have originated with R 
(comp. ch. vii 8) for on original pun (ch. vii. 14, viii. 17).* 

Ver. 21. rb^vh, ch. L 29 f., ix. 3. 

Ver. 22. Noah, in faith and obedience, carried out the 
preparations. The general formula ^TO followed by — Mp 
Hj?y 15 is peculiar to A^ 

Ch. vii 1-10. The command to go into the ark and its 
fulfilment ; according to G, only ver. 6 from A. Vv. 3, 7-9, 
treated somewhat freely by B. 

Ver. 1. in'?"^3i — A expresses himself otherwise.^* Thee 

' 1 Sam. i. 23, xv. 13 ; 1 Kings ii. 4, vi. 12, viii. 20, lii. 16 ; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 3 ; Jer. xxviii. 6, iiix. 10, iixiv. 18, ixxv. 14, 16 ; Isb. iliv. 26. 
' 2 Cbron. vi. 10, 1. 16 ; Neh. v. 13, ii. 8 ; Pb. cxix. 38 ; Dan. ix. 12. 

* See also Driver ia Joumai of Phihtlogy, 1882, li. p. 210 f. 

* GeBeniuB, Orommatik, 35. 2. ' Eaehi, Ibn Ezra, 

* Kimchi, Piscator. 

' Knobel. See Winer, EeahnSrterh'uch,' ii. 165, note 1. 

* Yet see also ch. ix. 2 and oh. i. 25 compared with ch. i. 26, 

' E^. Ex. mil. 32, 42 f., xl. 16 ; Num. i. 64, v, 4, and often elsewhere 
(Knobel). See, on the contrary, Gen. vii. 5, 9, 
>" In chd. vi. 18, vii. 7, 13, v'iii. 16, 18. 
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have I seen righttous hefore me, I have seen that thou art a 
righteous man. It is not according to some human standard, 
but according to the divine judgment that Noah is righteous 
(ch. vi 11). In this generation, somewhat otherwise expressed 
in ch. vi 9. Here ^so Noah's righteousness is the ground of 
his election, without his election on that account ceasing to 
be a work of grace (ch. vL 8). One might conjecture that 
the harmonising hand of E has been at work on the latter 
part of the verse. 

Yer, 2 f. The distinction here between the clean and the 
unclean animals is something new ; A does not assume that 
it existed so early (see ch. ix. 3). It is pre-Mosaic, and is 
found elsewhere than in Israel ; but on the question as to 
what in particular is to be reckoned clean and what unclean, 
different ages and peoples have difTerent answers. The 
author presupposes for the primitive (^, if not the' law as 
to foods (Lev. xL ; Deut. xiv.), for he avoids the expression 
l*??.^ yet certainly a distinction between animals that might 
be offered in sacrifice and such as might not. Comp. some- 
thing similar in eh. iv. 1, 3 f. 

Noah is to take with him of every clean beast, i.e. of all 
species of clean beasts (as in ch. vi 19), seven seven, ie, 
according to Hebrew idiom as it occurs elsewhere, seven 
individuals of each species.' But the added phrase a male 
and its female, betrays that the author means seven and seven 
individuals, i.e. seven pairs.* In the case of seven individuals 
he would probably have written only one n:ra?», just as in the 
case of two in the second clause he has only one o?^^'. So under- 
stood, the statement is also better in keeping with the fact of 
the animals' entry into the ark by pairs (ver. 9) Of the clean 
animals he is to " take with him more, in order that when 
saved he may offer thank-offerings (ch. viiL 20), and in order 

' Delitzsch » [New Comm. on Omait, i. 264]. 

' Calvin, Piscator, Gerhard, GeseniuB, RMennililler, Tuoh, Baumgsr- 
tan, Belitzsch, Ewald, KeU. 

* Vulgate, Iba Elzra, Kimclii, Mercerus, Clerictis, Michaelia, 
de Wette, Schroder. 
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that the creatureB moet useful to man may more rapidly 
increase after the Flood." 

Ver. 3, Of the birds, namely, of the clean species, as is 
shown by the context and ch. viii 20. The Saoiaritau, LXX., 
and Peshitta add "lifion after d'dot ; the LXX. indeed, after 
f?pW, reads further: xal airo vdvrav rmv irer^ivStv t&v fiij 
xaSapm Bvo ivo dpctp Koi, SrfKv, which can be wanting in 
the Massoretic text only when ch. vi 20 is presupposed. 
Seeing, then, much is omitted in the first part of the verse 
which should have been inserted, and since the second part 
of the verse attaches itself more easily to the latter part of 
ver. 2 than to the first part of ver. 3, and since, finally, 
nap^i lar is not a phrase of Cs, some ' consider not merely 
n3[>31 i3r, but the whole of the first part of ver. 3, to be an 
interpolation by R, and understand the nona of ver. 2 as in 
Ps. xxxvi 7 (6). 

In order to keep seed alive — and so to secure the propaga- 
tion of the varioiis species. The Piel means the same as the 
Hiphil in A (ch. vi 19 f.), and the phrase has therefore a 
somewhat different sense than in ch. xix. 32, 34. 

Ver. 4, This is not, with Knobel, to be ascribed to A. 
This we conclude from the figures seven and forty (eomp. 
TV. 10, 12), from nno, mp'^ (ver. 23), and TOlKn '3^. 

D'P;? — ^ = toward (ch. iii. 8), here, as in Ex. viii 19, with 
reference to the future. Noah uses the seven days for the 
gathering in of the animals and the means of subsistence. 

Ver. 5. See on ch. vL 22, 

Ver. 6. This proceeds from A, as the indication of time 
(ch. V. 32, vii 11) and 'KJi-^y orp (ch. vi 17) prove, and had 
its proper place before ver. 11. On the construction, comp. 
Gesenius, 164, la. — fljrr here, to iecome, to happen, to occur. 

Vv. 7—9 cannot belong to A, because the entrance of 
Noah and of the others into the ark is narrated by A in 
vv. 13-16 ; nor can it belong throughout to C, because much 
is found in it that is foreign to C. Ver. 7 belongs to 'O, only 

I Budde, Die biblieche UrgeschidUt, 267 ; Kueueti, Ond«rzoek,* 67, 
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that inn V33 'ET1 WiBW Vi2\ is copied by R from ^, and inserted 
for an original W3 ioi. But ver. 8 f, is added by S} in order 
to harmonise C with ^ ; in C"8 own account the entering of 
the animale into the ark, being implicit in the statement of 
ver. 5, was not expressly mentioned. In view of the 'D 'JBD 
^3Dn (ver. 7) it is doubtlcBS further the case that in C ver. 10 
stood before ver. 7.* The phraseology in ver. 8 is mixed, 
partly from A ((?d"i, napji isi, OTii'tt) and partly from G (mino, 
ncnv). — '^3Bn "d, see ver. 10, but also ch. ix. 11. 

Ver. 8. isii, Sam. LXX. hsai. 

Ver. 9 is the completion of the sentence begun In ver. 8. 
Seeing that R, in spite of the distinction made in ver. 8 
between clean and unclean animals, proceeds simply with 
A'b formula of ver. 15 : thej/ taent in, in each case two, he 
evidently intends the phrase to be understood in the sense 
of iy twos or in pairs, so that it is quite as suitable to the 
clean as to the unclean animals. That, moreover, ^K3, ver. 9 
and ver. 15 f,, is to be understood, not of a voluntary coming 
of the animals to Noah (Keil), but of entering into the ark, 
follows also from w. 1, 7, 13. — For 0'rf?», Sam., Tai^um, 
Vulgate, and also Greek MSS. have mrr (comp, ver. 5). 

Ver. 10, At the end of the seven days (ver. 4), i.e. at the 
time appointed, the Flood actually came. Comp. 2 Sam. xi. 1 , 
xiiL 23. The form of the sentence as in ver. 6. 

Ch. viL 11-viii. 14. The course of the Flood: its begin- 
ning, its increase, its diminution, its end. According to A 
and C. 

Ver. 11 from A connected with ver. 6. In the year of 
six hundred year's, in the year when six hundred years were 
fulfilled, i.e. in the six hundredth year of Noah's life,' is 
a very ancient mode of expression, and indicative of A'b 
endeavour to attain perspicuity. Regarding the second 
month and seventeenth day, see above, p. 253. 

n3"i ainn — as in Amos viL 4, Ps. xxxvi 6, Isa, 11 10; not 

^ Budde, Di* bibludu Urguchichte, 3&8 ff. 

* Bodde. * Ewold, 287A. 
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the water above the sky/ which haa no fonntaiua, and is 
never called trtnn, and to which reference is made only after- 
warde (Knobel), but the part of the primitive water driven 
downward (ch. L 2), 80 that it lies beneath the earth (see note 
on ch. i 9), and communicates water by secret fountains to 
the solid land and to the sea. By the bursting of these 
fountains, which at other times were closed up, or flowed 
only moderately, the primitive waters poured out and 
inimoderately swelled the ocean, rivers, etc., as if chaos were 
come again. " Similar ideas r^arding the water in the 
interior of the earth are met with among the Greeks and 
the Bomans,' many of whom explained in this way the ebb 
and the flow of the tides also " ' (Knobel). Bat equally the 
waters which aforetime had gone up to the sky (ch. L 6 f.), 
now plunged in torrents down through its opened vnTtdow 
gratiTigs (Isa. xxiv. 18), and helped to accomplish the chaotic 
inundation of the earth. In striking contrast to this antique 
description stand ver. 1 2 and ver. 4 from C, who makes the 
inundation a consequence of forty days' rain. Even if we 
imderstood the opening of the windows of heaven to be 
merely what in prose would be termed the descent of a 
downpour of rain, the forty days would still exclude the 
derivation of this verse from A, inasmuch as according to 
him (ch. vii 24, viii 2) the windows of heaven were closed 
only after 150 days. Besides, ver. 13 attaches itaelf by the 
phrase in the selfsame day (ch. xvii. 23, 26) to ver. 11 only, 
and not to ver. 1 2. 

Vv, 13-1 6a. The entrance into the ark on the day 
named. According to A; the parallel to w. 5, 7-9 in CE. 

Ver. 13. K3, eiUered; according to the harmonist: had 
entered (Keil), not : made an end of entering (Del*), which 
would be Kb^ rhp. — ne^e*, Geseniua, 97. 1.— DTiK, LXX. ww. 

• Schiimaan, yon Bohlen. 

' Plato, Fhc^rvi, p. IH f. ; Steph., Seneca, Quaestt. Natur. iii. 15 f, 
= Pluterch, Phc. Fkil. iii. 17 ; PhUostratua, Vita ApoUonii, v. 2 ; 
PomponiuB Mela, De «t(u orbu, iii. 1. 
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Ver. 14. "B^ardii^ the desigDstiooe for the clasees of 
snimals, see cb. i 25. ^^n stands here, as in ver. 21, Lev. 
V, 2, xvii 13, XXV. 7, for the mammals which live in a wild 
state, in ch. i. 24 f., 30, ix. 2, 10, called by our author 
n?? "-'I?" (Knobel). 

All birds of every wing (feather), apposition to «iijJ. liBV 
is always (small) bird in a strict sense, whereas ^v includes 
insects also. So understood, 'ii niBV^ja specially singles out 
the bird species proper from the mass of the vf\y} But the 
translation every bird (proper), and every winged creature 
(insect) would also be quite suitable here. 

Ver. 15. They entered by two and two, ver. 9. 

Ver. 16. Each pair consisted of a male and a female. 
It is as though the author, moved by the importance of the 
event, could not give sufficient in the way of detailed 
description of what took place. 

In the remark: Jahve shut (the door) behirtd Mm, we have 
the name of G^d and the anthropomorphism characteristic 
of C; but in his narrative it doubtless stood before ver. 12.' 

Ver. 17. From C, connected with ver. 12. The forty 
days' rain brought the forty days' Flood, and the rising waters 
lifted the ark, so that it floated high above the earth. The 
correction * of Dl' D'lmK (aisyjlK) into ^"p, in order to vindi- 
cate ^'s authorship of the first part of ver. 17, or the setting 
aside of w O'mn as a gloss for the same purpose,' is at least 
unneceaaary, since R very probably (as in the case of the 
command to enter the ark after ch. vl 22) may have 
omitted something from A in favour of 0. 

Vv. 18-21. A'b narrative resumes. Previously it was 
the entrance into the ark, now it is the increase of the Flood 
and the expiry of all life which he depicts. ■ 

Ver. 18 uses A's expressions (^?,i as in w. 19 f., 24) to 
Bay what ver. 176 tells in the words of C. 

1 Eiek. ivii. 23, sxxis. 4. Gomp. Deut, iv. 17 ; Ps. cilviii, 10. 

* KautzBch-Socin, Genau, 

' Budde, DU hiblMis Urgeichichte, 263 f. 
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Ver. 19 describes the ever growiDg increase of the 
waters until they reached such a he^ht that even the high, 
i.e. the highest, mountains were covered. — litt) i(to, as in ch. 
xvii. 2, 6, 20, Ex. i, 7, Kum. xiv. 7, in A, yet also Gren, xxx. 
43 (Knobel).— 'B3;i, LSX. *EDp; so, too, in ver. 20. 

Ver. 20. The waters rose fifteen cabita higher, and bo the 
mountains were covered. This statement can only be based 
on the fact that according to ch. viii 4 the ark grounded 
immediately on the assuaging of the waters, and on the 
assumption that, when loaded, it had a draught of fifteen 
cubits, half of its height 

Ver. 21. JW, eh. vL 17. 

ifc^"73 — " includes elsewhere animals and men (ch. vi. 
12 f., 17, ix. 11, 16 f.), but is restricted here to the animals,^ 
since man is afterwards separately named. The 3, by which 
the several parts of the whole are cited, is specially character- 
istic of A.^ — Win (comp. ch. viii. 19). 

" T^f — throTig, here designation of the smaller land 
animals, as in Lev. v. 2, xi. 20 f., 41 £f., therefore put for 
IPO-J (cb. i 25)" (Knobel). 

Ver. 22. Conclusion, from C (mo; i'BK3 D"n now, comp. 
ch. ii. 7 ; nmn), with rm added by B from A (comp. ver. 15, 
ch. vi. 17), who perhaps had here the formula mi u im* ^"3 
D"n.* The conjunction of words D'*n nn n^*??, is not ^ain 
met with in the Old Testament. Ch. ii 7 does not make it 
probable that it should refer merely to men, as possessed of 
spirit, since here in the conclusion a word comprehending 
animals and men is alone in place ; and since, also, the 
following ; provided they ivere (see eh. yi. 2) on the dry land, 
is to be taken as absolutely universal. The living creatures 
of the water are excluded from this fate. — nain, Ex. xiv. 21 
(Josh, iii 17, iv. 18). 

Ver. 23. The result of the Flood, according to G (nnci, 

' As in ver. 16 f., chs. vi. 19, viii. 17, ix. 16. 

» B^. che. viii. 17, is. 10, 18, xvii. 23 ; Ex. xii. 19 ; Num. sixi. 11. 

• Budde, Die biblitdu VrgetAidUe, 266, 
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WP^, "P7^). corresponding to ver. 46, only that pttn— ffiKD, as 
in ch. vi 7, is an addition of R. The second part of the 
verse may be by G^ inasmach as ^ also occurs sporadically 
in his writing (ch. xviii. 32); but it may also be by A, 
attached to ver. 21.* 

fiD^ — «w^ Se destroyed, subject God, in C doubtless 
expressly named (comp. ver. 1 66), The reading n^, 
Niphil,^ with a subordinated accusative (ch. iv. 18), is not 
so well attested, and is also wrong, for the reason that ^rm*\ 
follows. 

Ver. 24. On the duration of the increase of the Flood. 
According to A. Compare ver. 1 7o from C. 

Ch. viil 1. Then, after 150 days, and after everything 
living on the land had expired, God remembered iNoah. 
lan, as in ch. xix. 29, xxx. 22, and Ex. il 24, from A. 

Therefore He caused a wind to blow over the earth, so 
that the waters sank down, began to decrease (Num. xvii 
20 (5)). One expects the statement of the second part of 
the verse only after ver. 2 ; but it need not on that account 
be regarded as a gloss,* for according to the idea of the 
author the rising of the wind and the checking of the over- 
flow (ver. 2) may be thought of as contemporaneous, or the 
second part of ver. 1 may have been transposed by B to this 
position from its place after the ^t part of ver. 2, because 
he wished after ver. 2a in w. 26 and 3a to introduce C. 

Yer. 2. The locking up of the fountains of the deep and 
of the windows of heaven is the correlative to ch. vil 11, 
and therefore from A. On the other hand, the second part 
of the verse, with its reference to ch. vii, 12, comes from C. 
The conjecture that ver. Qa stood before it in his writii^ ^ is 
doubtless correct (comp. ch. vii 4). Like ver. 26 ver. 3a * — 
and the vxUer returned from the earth, a going and a returning, 

> Budde, Die bMiidte UrgachichU, 267. 

' Comp. on iriK 1B«1, ct. viii. 1, 17. ' Ewald, 224c. 

• Hupfeld, Bit <iuMen der Gtiueit, 133. 

• WeEhanBen, Budde, Dit WWwAe UrgetAichte, 267. 

• Hupfeld, SchMder, Budde, Die frtWwcAe t/r^wAicftfa, 268. 
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ie. gradually ' — also belongs to C, seeing that the same 
meaning is sufficiently expressed by ^ in w. 3i and 5. On 
the other hand, w. 36-5 are certainly by A. Against the 
opinion that in ver. 4 cmK nn ^ nam nam belong to C,^ see 
Budde, Urgeschichie, p. 269 f. 

After the end of 150 days the water abated. Notwitii- 
standing the reading without the article, the 150 days named 
in cb. vil 24 can alone be intended, since, in view even of 
ver. 1 1, and still more of ver. 4, the author cannot poaably 
have assumed that the waters were stationary during 150 
daya Immediately after the 150 days of increase, therefore, 
the waters began to fall, and by the 17th day of the seventh 
month the ark rested * on the mountains of Ararat, i.e. on one 
of them (comp. Judg. xii 7). On the chronolt^, see p. 251 f. 

Ararat * is in the Old Testament the name of a country," 
here a hill country. In Isa. xxxviL 38 the LXX. translates 
it by the name 'Apfievia, a late name ° of wide application. 
In the Assyrian we meet with Urartu, from the ninth century 
onward,^ also for Armenia.* Jerome, with reference to lea. 
xxxvii. 38, defines Ararat more exacUy as the fruitful plain 
at the foot of the Taurus through which the Araxes flows. 
In Moses of Chorene, Airarat is the name given to this very 
part of Armenia, and with the name so given* the 'AXapoStot^" 
are to be connected. Since this district of Eastern Armenia 

' QesemuB, OrammatUt, 113. 3b. A. 2 ; cf. v. 7 utd ch. sii: 9. 

» Hupfeld, Die Qn^Uen, 16 ; Bohmer, Keuss. » Ver. 4. 

* Regacding Ararat and tbe whole question of the landing-place of 
Noah, see Bochart, PAafejf, i. 3; 'Winer, Beoiiofirteriiucft," i. 81 f.; Tuch'a 
Commentary; Nbldeke, UTito'inchwngeTi, 145 S.; Riehm, Sandworterhidt, 
81 f.; Lenormant, Origena,' ii. 2 ff. See also Lagarde, Armenttche Studiert, . 
§100. 

Ti. 38) ; in Jer. li. 27 with Minni and 

* Conjectures about it by Hal^vy in Btcherchet Bibli^aei, viii. 166, and 
Darmesteter in JA, viii. 17, p. 140 f. 

' Schrader in SBAW. 1890, p. 332 ff. 

« JMrf. KAT.' 62 ff. [Cvn^form Imcr. amd the O.T. vol. i. pp. 52-54]. 
» Kiepert, MBA W. 1869, p. 228 ; AlU Oeogrc^hu, 75. 
"* Herodotus, Hi, 94, vii. 79. 
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contains loft^ mountainB, there is no reason for understanding 
anything else here. Since the first century, indeed, it has 
become customary among Jews^ and Christians^ to tinder- 
stand by Ararat the land Eardu, i.e. the ancient Korduene or 
Karduchia on the left bank of the Upper T^ris stretching 
towards the Zab. The mountain on which the ark landed is 
then Jiidi, south-west of lake Va,n, also regarded as such by 
the Moslems. But this interpretation has no support in 
biblical usage, and seems to have originated in consequence 
of acquaintance with the Babylonian I^end (see p. 259), or 
with one that was current in Karduchia. It has long been 
customary,' when the mountain has been looked for in the 
old land of Ararat, to find it in the highest of the mountains 
there, Massis (Agridagh, Eohi-Nuch, the Great Ararat), 
which, about thirty-three miles south-west of the city of 
Erivan, rises majestically on the right side of the Araxes to a 
height of over 17,000 feet, its top covered with eternal snow ; 
but it is quite out of the question that the author himself 
intended this (see p. 255). It remains undecided whether 
the name Lubar, sometimes spoken of,* is a pure fiction, or is 
due to some other localisation of the mountain.' In any 
case, the statement in our pass^e is a purely geographical 
one, and is not connected with the mountain of the gods 
(p. 108) in the north.* tmK in Babylonian is pronounced 
Uraku,^ and the name has therefore come to the Hebrews 
from the Assyrian, and not from the Babylonians.* 

Ver. 5, But the water decreased more and more. Else- 
where f^^, with participle, is used to express duration ; here 
ri;n with the infinitive absolute (Ewald, 2806). 

1 TBTgama on the three hiblical passages. 

' Fesliitta on Gen. viii, 4, Ephrem Syrus, and others. 

* Probably as early as Josephus, AnHquitiet, i. 3. 5. 

* Book of Jubilees, che. 7 and 10 ; Epiphanius, and others. 

* Delitzsch, Oomm. on Qtn.* 645, conjectures Elborus ; Ronsch, Bific. 
' Against Spinel, EraniteAe AUerthumt Kttnde, i. 481 f. 

' DelitZBch, Astyriidie Qrammatik, 120. 

' See also Hatdvy, Hedierchet BibliquM, viii. 193. 
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Vv. 6-12. The beautiful episode of the birds, the wild 
isven and the tame domestic dove, sent out by Noah to 
discover the condition of the waters. It is from C, who 
elsewhere also shows a partiality for sketching such special 
side pictures. Compare the Babylonian l^end, p. 258 f. 

The narrative is a well-connected whole. There is no 
ground for regarding ver. 7 as a renmant of an account by A} 
A does not elsewhere allow himself to enter into such details.^ 
Ver. 7 m^ht more readily be a late interpolation, for ver. 8 
gives the first statement of the purpose for which the birds 
were sent out. The hypothesis which regards the whole episode 
as a fragment of a third narrative of the Flood,^ or as first 
inserted by Babylonian Jews, is contradicted by the t^ree- 
ment with C in respect both of language and contents.* 

Ancient peoples appear " for want of surer means to have 
taken birds with them on their voyi^es, in order by their 
help to find their way upon the sea. Of the Indians Pliny " 
says : Siderum in navigando nulla observatio ; septentrio non 
cemitur, eed volucres secum vehunt, emittentes saepius, 
meatumque earum terram petentium comitantur " (Tuch). 
See also above, p. 265, note 1. 

Ver. 6. The indication of time: After the lapse" of forty 
days, doubtless stood originally in C before ver. 2b.'' By 
being changed to this place it came to mean : forty days 
after the point of time mentioned in ver. 5 or perhaps in 
ver. 4. After the rain ceased Noah opened the window. 
According to the present text it appears as if this opening 
took place immediately after the forty days. But perhaps 
the words D'C nV3t? ^fT^, which have to be presupposed in 
ver. 10, or^nally stood here, and were only crowded out by 
the insertion of ver. 6a. That p?^ is the same as the ""i?^ of 

1 DelitZBCh, Wo lag dag Paradiei ? 158, On pKrrtjfOi ^^ ^hs. vii. 10, 
12, 17, viii. 9, 11. On the infinitive absolute, see ch, viii. 3a. 
* Budde, Die b&tliiche Urguchiehtt, 271 £. 
» BeuBS, GeieKirMe da A T." 266. 

' nmsn, ver, e ; njl^, ver. II; use of the uumber seven. 
' vi. § 83. " Chs. iv. 3, xvi. 3, ili. I, etc. ' See not«9 there. 
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ch. vL 16 in ^ cannot be proved, yet it may perhaps be 
concluded that the ark, according to C, had only a single 
closed or latticed window or hatch, which, moreover, may be 
thought of as of lai^e size. 

Ver, 7. Whereas according to A (ver. 5) Noah without 
more ado observed that the mountain tops were visible, 
according to (7 he makes use of the birds to obtain informa- 
tion. He sends first of all the raven (toC thelv el KexoTroKe 
rh vBmp, LXX. Cod. Alex, from ver. 8). The article is used, 
not because he had merely one raven ' or only one male, for 
the gender is not distinguished in 3^V (Ewald, 1756), and 
the article is also used of the dove in ver. 8 ; it is the 
generic article (Ewald, 277a), as in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, Amos 
V, 19, eta But the raven, a wild bird, which is said to 
forget to return to its nest,* ivejU, i.e. flew away and then 
returned, i.e. to and fro, therefore sometimes away from the 
ark, sometimes back to its neighbourhood f^ain or upon it, 
but not a^ia into the ark itself. He found floatii^ in the 
water dead bodies to feed upon. In this way the raven 
proved itself useless for the purpose intended. The LXX. 
indeed has xal i^eXS&v ovk avearpe^ ; similarly the Peshitta 
and Vulgate. This would imply that a positive result was 
attained. Yet the reading looks like a correction ; and at 
least 31E" xh' for 3lBn kVJ would be incorrect (instead of 
ac i6i). 

Ver. 8. So Noah sends out a dova When ? Seven 
days after, if one supposes that the d'd» nj)3P Vpi pre- 
supposed in ver. 10 has fallen out here before ver. 8 ;* but 
perhaps without such an interval, if the words that have 
fallen out originally stood in ver. 6.* If the second view be 
adopted the considerations advanced by Schrader* against 
the biblical and in favour of the originahty of the Babylonian 
> BeuBs, GeMckiehle des AT.^ 256. 

* Bochsrt, Hierozoicon, ii. 805. * Capellua, Houbigant. 

* Schrader, Budde, Kautzsch-Socin, Gmetu. 

* See noted there. 

* KAT.' &Ot[Gunei/ormLueT. and tiie O.T. i, 60 f.]. 
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account lose their weight. The purpose, unmeDtioned in what 
is said regarding the raven, is now stated here, because the 
dove is the first to prove itself serviceable in obtaining 
information. 

ntriKn — in C not merely cultivated low land (Knobel, 
Del), but ground in general* — ^1<D, LXX. 0TrCa» auroS. 

Ver. 9. The dove when it found no resiing-place for 
the sole (claws) of her foot, because it will not alight on a 
carcase, allowed itself to be received back again into the 
ark. 

For waier leas (etill) upon the surface of the whole earth — 
althoi^h the dove does not love mountains exactly (Ezek. 
vii 16), it woold still have found a ?^p on a mountain, if 
ch. viil 5 were presupposed here. 

Yer. 10. Noah waited omx more seven other days, there- 
fore he has already waited seven days. See on w. 6 
and 8. — !)n^ would be Hiphil (Qal) of (qn; but since the 
meaning to wait is always elsewhere attached to ^rr in Fiel 
and Hiphil, we should restore ^n*^ here, as in ver. 12 
(Olshausen). Why in ver. 12 the Massoretes should have 
pointed Niphil instead of Fiel is not clear. 

Yer. 11. Sent out f^ain, it did not come hack till late, 
toward evening (ch. Hi 7), therefore thia time it had found a 
resting-place, and doubtless also food. It broi^ht with it an 
olive leaf* in its biU, and that not a withered one, or one 
that had been floating in the water, but one freshly plucked, 
fresh I'iB.' Thus Noah knew that the water had already 
sunk to some extent, for the olive tree does not grow upon 
the highest summits. "That the olive tree is found in 
Armenia is proved from Strabo;* and that it puts out 
green shoots under water is testified by Theophrastus * and 

' Cha. vi. 7, vii. 4, 23. Comp. also ch. vui. 9, 11. 

* Olwie twig : SymmachuB, Vulgate. Coiup. Neh. viii. 15. 

* Comp, t|iD, and Arabic f"^a, with the derivatives. 

* xi. 14. 4. Abo Sitter, Erdhmde, x. 820. 

* Hwtoria platttamm, iv. 8. 
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Pliny " * (Tuch). The olive branch was at least in later 
times a Bymbol of peace.^ 

Yer. 12. Sent out for the third time, after other seven 
days, it came back no more ; therefore it had foimd the earth 
already habitable and affording a supply of food. !vi^, see 
ver. 10. 

Vv. 13 i continues the narrative of A from ver. 5. On 
the first day of the first month the water was drained off 
from the earth, properly dried up,' In ver, 7 B"?; was used 
in a similar case. On the slight distinction between the two, 
see Isa xiz. 5 ; Job xiv. 11 ; Jer. 1. 38 (Gesenius, Tkesaunts). 

But ver. 136 must now be £^ain ass^ned to C (Schrader), 
partly on accoimt of "PlSiJ,* and because TJC ^ here said of 
the land, not of the water ; partly because the statement of 
ver. 14 is directly anticipated by it Besides in A Noah 
can look out from the window without taking off the covering 
of the ark (ver. 5). Thus ver. 136 attaches itself to ver. 12, 
and contains the statement of G about the final end of the 
inundation. 

np3D — certainly not a leather covering,^ as in ^, Ex. 
xxvi 14, Num. iv. 8-12, but a covering similar to a roof 
itrrkfri, LXX.). 

Ver. 14. Only on the twenty-seventh day of the second 
month was the earth quite dried up. This is certainly a 
disproportionately long time since the absorption of the 
waters, but is due to the double system of reckoning carried 
through the narrative. See on p. 251 f. 

GhapB. viii 15-ix. 17. The exit from the ark, and the 
new relationship into which God entered vrith those who 
were saved. 

' Hid. Nat. liii, 60. For further partioulara regarding n'fi cf • Lagaide, 
Armen. Stadien, § 1347, and GON. 1889, p. 307 ff. 

* 2 Mace liv. 4. Dionysiua HaKcar. i. 20 j Viq[il, Amttd, viii. 1 16 ; 
Livy, iiiv. 30 and ixii. 16. 

> Comp. 2 Kings ziz. 24 ; lea. 1. 2 ; Fs. cvi 9. 

* See, however, note on ch. vi, 20. 

* Knobel, Koatere IhT. xii. 324. 
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Vv. 15-19. Nosh receives a command to leave the ark 
with hia family and with the animals, and obeys it. Taken 
from A who, as befits the solemn occasion, describes the scene 
with his accustomed circumstantiality. 

Ver. 17. See ch. vii 21. — '^. Sam. LXX., Peshitta, fci\. 
So, too, at the commencement of ver. 19. 

npna — of the tame and wild mammals.' For this fijn is 
substituted in ver. 19 (Knobel). Why the Maaaoretes have 
enjoined twn to be read ' for the usual form t*sin < which is 
the Ketkib, is not clear.* 

WEO — ch. i 20 ff. This is the word of blessing upon the 
new animal world conferring the power of propagation and 
increase, correspondii^ to the blessing after the creation. 
The similar word with reference to men is spoken specially 
(ch. iz. 1, 7). 

Ver. 19 ; see ver. 17. According to their families, i.e. 
according to the several kinds and species (Jer. xv. 3), of 
which the classes of animals named consisted (Enobel). 

Vv, 20-22. According to C, Noah brought of the clean 
animals burnt-offerings to Grod. God graciously accepted them, 
and resolved henceforth in long-suffering to bear with sinful 
men, and not ^ain to destroy the earth by a Sood. A fine 
perception has led E to insert this account here, just before 
the concludii^ of the covenant in A. Thus the covenant- 
making is set down as the carrying out of the divine purpose. 
A sacrifice, as expressive of thanks and of supplication, is 
here, if at any time, in place, just after the great judgment, 
and when the new era is being entered on. Xisuthros, Manu, 
and Deucahon also sacrifice after their deliverance, 

Ver, 20. An altaT appears here for the first time;* but 
not for the reason that Paradise, the place of the presence of 

> Ab in chB. vi. 7, vii. 23, 

" As in Ei. a. 9 ; Ps. T. 9. Comp. Hos. vii. 12 j Prov. iv. 25 ; 1 Chton. 
zii. 2. 

» Ch. six. 12 ; Lev. ixiv. 14. 

* See Ewald, 122c ; Kdnig, Ldnrgibaude, p. 641. 

* In ch. iv. 3 there is at leaat no mention of one. 
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God on earth, hatf disappeared with the flood, and that God 
has withdrawn Himself to heaven/ so that men must now 
direct their eyes heavenward. Paradise is already lost to men 
and the earth cursed in ch. iv. 2 ff. ; and, on the other hand, 
it was only when God again bad a dwellii^ for His presence 
on earth in the tabernacle that the altar was made com- 
pletely indiflpensahle. The altar appears because the author 
presupposes as early as in Noah's time a lai^ely completed 
development of the forms and implications of divine worship, 
including, e^., the distinction between clean and unclean. An 
altar, as an elevation above the common earth, points, it is 
true, heavenward — hence originally by preference erected on 
high places, where men felt themselves nearer heaven, e.g. 
Gen. xxii — but there was a God in heaven for man before 
and not only after the Flood. 

0/ ail dean cattle and of all dean birds. How many is 
not stated ; neither is it said whether only those are meant 
which might be offered according to the law of Moses,* or 
whether all beasta which might be eaten by men.' " In the 
case of deliverance from so great a danger the offering is not 
too great. For the purpose of the offering Noah had besides 
taken with him into the ark an increased number of all clean 
animals (ch. vii. 2). The sacrifices were burnt-offering, and 
therefore the oldest and most widely diffused kind of sacrifice. 
For particulars, see notes on Lev. i. 3 ff."* (Knobel). 

Ver. 21. God smelled the odour of pacification,^ i.e. the 
^reeable and pleasant exhalation, which rose from the 
sacrifices. In the technical language of sacrifice' it is a 
standing phrase for the gracious acceptance of the sacrificial 
gift, or rather of the sentiments and wishes to which it 
served to give expression. 

* Hofmaun, Delitzscli, Keil. 

' Lev. i. 2, 10, 14. BoBenmiiller, von Bohlen, Tuoh. 
' Ibn Ezra, Kimohi, Mercerus, Knobel. 

* [DilLnann'a Connnentary.] 

* nh') formed from nhl3, Ewald, 108c. • See notes on Lev. i. 9. 

DILUIANN. — L 19 
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He irpoke to Sis heart, i.e. to HimBelf (cb. vL 6), refiected 
and mentally resolved (comp. ch. xxiv. 45, xzvii 41). The 
writer wishes to interpret the thoughts of God (ch. vi 6). 
The phrase is not to be understood accordii^ to ch. xxxiv. 3, 
and the suffix of ^3? referred to Noah. "Ood'a reflection 
leads to the conclusion that He will not any more curse the 
earth on account of man (oh. vL 5 f.), nor destroy every living 
thing upon it. The agreeable odour is not the cause, but 
merely the occasion of this gracious resolve. God had not 
strictly ewrted the earth in the case of the Flood, as in ch. 
iiL 17. The reference must therefore be to the declaration 
of the decree of extermination, ch. vi 7, 1 3 " (Knobel). Comp. 
the allusion to it in ch, v. 29. 

"Maya — ch. iii. 17. The LXX. has the same various 
reading as there. 

'n W "a — ch. vi. 5. The reason applies not to ??i>, but to 
'^ ^*pie to. Kow that a sinful direction has been given to the 
thought and will of men, " God will no longer allow Himself 
to be moved by then* evU deeds to a judgment Buch as the 
Flood had been, but will exercise long-suffering and patience. 
Otherwise indeed He would have no alternative but very 
often to decree similar exterminations. The author does 
not mean that man's mind is set merely on what is wicked, 
he does not say "•JT'? aud jn Pl as in ch. vi 5. Nor does 
he mean that man is bom wicked, for then he would have 
said from his mother's womi instead of from his yovik, and 
would have chosen another word than "^.T. He means rather 
that the evil in man begins with the knowledge of good and 
evil (ch. iii. 22), and then gains great power" (Knobel). It 
is of course impUed that if God now bears the sinful corrup- 
tion of men with long-suffering. He does not thereby recognise 
it as justified, but still works against its development as before, 
only in another way. — 'n-?3, eh. iii 20 ; "ni*, see on ch. i 21. 

Ver. 22. The natural order of the conditions which pre- 
vail on the earth, more particularly the r^ular change of the 
seasons and of day and night, is henceforth not to cease during 
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all the days of the earth, so loQg ae the earth cooduueB.' 
There are four pairs of nouns, hence also, where possible, \ 
has pretonic c[amec. The first three pairs do not tc^ether 
express six seasons of the year each of two months (Eashi), 
as the Indians reckon, but, according to the usual distinction 
among the Hebrews,* only two seasons or divisions of the 
year," namely, the rainy wiiUer season with its cold (Jer, 
xxxvi. 22), and its preparation of the fields and sowing of 
the seed,* and the dry summer time with its keat^ and 
harvest.' Nor is there any contrast with the time before 
the Flood, as though there had then been bright warmth only 
(Del.*); see on the contrary ch. i 14 £f. Just as little may 
we strain the contrast to the period of the Flood, which in 
C is very short, so as to conclude that during it the succession 
of day and night was disturbed ; ' the LXX. avoids this con- 
clusion^ by the adverbial interpretation ^nipav leal vvktu. 
The meaning is : A disturbance of the order of nature, such 
as the Flood was, shall not occur again.' Oomp. for the 
expression of the idea of the order of nature, Jer. ntyi, 25 f., 
xx xi ii, 20, 25 f.; Ps. Ixxiv. 16 f. 

Chap. ix. 1-17. trod's entering into a covenant with 
Noah. According to A; continuation of ch. vitL 17. 

Vv. 1-7. As to the first, so also to the second race of 
men, Grod gives His blessu^ ; He even enlarges it, in con- 
sideration of the previous development of man, by an 
extension of his r^ht of dominion over the animals, but to 
r^ulate the new dispensation thus opened, limitations are 
added, the strict observance of which is imposed on man as 
hifl sacred duty. 

Ver. 1. The blessing assuring fertility, repeated from eh. 



• Comp. Pb. iMii. 6, Ixxiii. 37. 

' So, too, among the Arabs in Mecca, Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekkcm. 
S^jTtcfcw. 1886, p. 116. 

» Amoa ilL 16 ; laa. xviii. 6 ; Zech. siv. 8 ; Pb. btxiv. 17. 

* Ei. Jtixiv. 21 ; ProT. ii. 4. ' Isa. iviiL 4. " Jer. viii. 20. 
' Ibn Ezra, Boahi, Kimcbi, and othera, s Tuch. 
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Vot. 2. Yowr fear and your dread, Deut zi 25 ; fear and 
dread of you, objective genitive suffix.' " The animals were 
from the b^inning subject to man (cL i 26, 28), but before 
the Flood lived peaceably and fearlessly alongside of him," 
nntO he became degenerate (ch. vi 12); "from now onward 
they are to avoid and fear him as well" 

" Animalt of the land, as in ch. L 25. The "pDf is 
nnmeotioned, because it is less afraid of man " (Enobel). 

'S\ na — according to the Massoretes to be taken along 
with wu °?^.'?. ? being understood as iiiier or cum : ' WUh 
all lelierevnth (ch. L 21) the ground' is animated, and with ail 
the fish of th^ sea they are given irUo your hand ; " given over 
to your power, so that you may dispose of them as you 
please ; the expression implies a power which includes even 
that of life and death, as in Lev. xxvi 25 ; Deut. i 57, 
xix. 12, etc." (Knobel). The Massoretea are doubtless right 
in rejecting the view which takes f as the distributive ^ 
(Del. and others), or as interchangeable with Vp, and like it 
dependent on rrn* onnn.* — osv_, Ewald, 255c. 

Yer. 3. Permission is specially given to make use of the 
animals as food. This constitutes a chief distinction of the 
present in contrast to the first ^e of the world.' The very 
expressions used are intended to remind one of the previous era. 

SWT— here in the widest sense, of every thing which has 
the capacity of motion, of the whole animal world, see ch. 
vii 21. Even here A still adds no distinction between clean 
and unclean. — '^?, see ch. L 21, viii. 21. 

Ver. 4 f. These rights of dominion on the part of man 
are restricted by two prohibitions, both introduced by ^IK, 
only, nevertheless. The first: Only thou shalt not eat fiesh 
wiih^ its said, i.e., as is here added in explanatory apposition 

1 Ab in cha. ivi. 6, xrvii. 13, 1. 4 ; Gesenius, 13fi, 4. 

' Ex. K. 9, IV. 19 ; 1 Kings x. 2 ; Jer. xl 19, ilL 16. 

' noHM, aa in cha. i. S6, vi. 20 ; Lev. ix 25. 

* Budde, Dit b^HKhe UrgudiichU, 297 ff. ; LXX. Wi. 

"Seech, i, 29 f. * Comitative, bke ch. xxxii. 11; Pb. xlii. 11. 
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(ch. vL 17, vil 6), with Us blood. Men may only eat flesh 
which DO longer has blood in or upon it. For although the 
HouL or life is not indeed the blood itself, yet it is inseparable 
from it. The blood is a sensible and palpable manifestation 
of the soul.^ But the life belongs to God, the Lojd of all life. 
Men are forbidden to use it for the gratification of their 
palate, are required, on the contrary, by abstinence from it 
to preserve their respect for the divinenesa of life and to find 
protection from savagery and coarseness of feeling. This 
command not to use as food blood,^ or flesh which was not 
free from blood,' was a fundamental precept of Mosaism, and 
was there all the more important, because the blood was 
exalted to be the means of atonement (X^v. xvii.). But the 
author does not restrict its validity to Mosaism, but places it 
amoi^ the fundamental ordinances of the early race of men ; 
hence even in Christianity the continuance of its validity has 
been the subject of many discussions since the time of Acts 
XV. 29. 

Ver. 5 f. The other limitation, yet more important, and, 
therefore, expressed with greater circumstantiahty. If the 
slaying of animals is allowed to man, the blood of man him- 
self is not to be ahed with impunity either by man or by 
beast The life of man is to be inviolably sacred, and none 
may dare to touch it, Comp. how G has in his own way 
expressed these same thoughts in ch. iv. — D?^, Ewald, 255c, 

M'nfc^? — not daHmis commoM (Deut. iv. 15 ; Josh, 
xxiii, 11): For the protection of your souls* where the promise 
implicit in the statement of the future action is substituted 
tor the statement itself ; nor yet : according to your bouIh, or, 
whose soul soever it may be to whom it belongs (Del as in 
ver. 10); but dative of possession: your blood, namely, that 

* Lev. xvii. 11, 14 ; Deut. xii. 23. "Comp. 'n "WH, raw flesh, 1 Sam. 
ii. 16, and oninMpurjMtfA) in Virgil, Aenead, ix. 346 " (Knobel). 

' Lev. iii. 17, via. 26 f., xvii. lOfE. j Deut xii 16 ff., xv. 23, 

* Lev. xix. 26 ; 1 Sam. sir. 32 ff. ; Ezek. xxxiiL 26. 

* Schiunaim, Tuch, Knobel, and others. 
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of your Bouls,* i.e. which belongs to yourselves* in contrast to 
that of the animala,* although a possible translation is : as 
beimff or namely jour aouls/ just as in tbe second clause of 
the verse pbj occurs instetul of m (eomp. ver. 4). 

Grod wi}l require the blood, demand it back as avenger 
(Gen. xliL 22; Ps. ix. \2) from the hand of every (east, comp. 
Ex. XXL 28 f. IV, come to be almost a mere preposition, 
and elsewhere ^ also placed before names of animals and things, 
here all the more unhesitatingly since '^V? '^'^, — opt? En^ was 
a rooted idiom of the language (see Lexicon). And from 
the fiand of man will God require hack the (murdered) life of 
man, by the vengeance which he either himself takes, or 
allows to be taken. 

I'rn* E^K T?p~co-ordinate with ^^'^ "i??, is explained by 
the fact that a noun instead of being subordinated in the 
genitive after a construct may (whatever its function in 
the sentence) be replaced by a retrospective pronominal 
sufQx, and itself be removed to an emphatic position in 
front ''n? ^1* — ^*? 'tw? = of each one's brother or 
neighbour, Ewald, 2876.* To take HK v^» to mean a 
(certain) brother, like ^^ 6"^ a (certain) prophet, Judg. 
xvL 8, and I'nK IP's, to mean a brother of his (Knobel), is 
neither in accordance with the idiom of the language nor the 
analogy of the pass^es quoted. We must therefore render : 
Prom, the hand of the brother of a (each) man, i.e. from the hand 
of his neighbour, in each case. The neighbour is not the 
man or relative under obligation to avenge blood,' of whom, 
indeed, God in no cose requires the blood, but the murderer. 
But the author could not say I'nx "W^ nor ^njn TD, because 
the sufiix would have had nothing to refer to, seeing ffJK is 

' LXX., Peshitta, Vulgate, and most intcrpretera. 

' Budde, Bie biblitche Urgeschichte, 282. 

' For the plural, see Lev. xi. 43 f . ; Jer. ixxvii. 9, xlii. 20, xliv. 7. 

* Ewald, 310a ; Qiesebrecht, PTOepoatUon Lamed, 103 ff. 
» E.g. 1 Sam. xvii. 37 ; Pa. iiiL 21 ; Job v. 20. 

• Comp. cha. xv. 10, ilii 25, 35 ; Ex. sxviiL 21 ; Num. iviL 17, etc 
' Von Bohlen, Tuch, Baumgarten. 
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ooUeotive. A reference was only made possible by placing 
before it the (murdered) srtt (individual). The words are not, 
I take it, a glosa (Olshausen). They introduce a limitation to 
the effect that God requires man's blood not of men generally, 
but of the hand of the murderer. The rendering: From 
men, from one another^ is impossible, in respect both of eenae 
and of langu^e. The various reading I'npil tr'K * = unusquisque 
(Ezek. iv. 17), is a correction for the worse. 

Ver. 6, God proceeds to add in what way He wishes 
blood to be required i^in, and charges men with the accom- 
plishment of vengeance. 

°l?i? — LXX. avrX Tov aiftaTO'i (to) ainov iKj(y6ij<reTai, 
therefore tn? (? pretii). The official reading ie explained by 
the Tai^mnB ; Before witnesses, therefore mth (sununona of) 
men. But the only suitable meaning is : By men, in which 
case men are looked upon as merely the instruments of the 
(divine) execution of punishment.* Those appointed to be 
the executors of retribution are men in general. A civil 
authority is not yet expressly assigned the duty, but neither 
are the nearest of kiu * so that one cannot say that blood 
revenge by the nearest of kin, which the Mosaic law pre- 
supposes and r^ulates,^ is here carried back to the time of 
Noah. On the contrary, only the fundamental maxim is 
enunciated, that retribution is to be exacted by the hands 
of men. How this shall be done is left to further social and 
civil development. Inasmuch as no human society is con- 
ceivable unless human life be regarded as sacred, it may be 
said with truth that the foundation is here laid for the social 
oi^nisation of man (Luther), 

The prohibition and punishment are grounded upon this, 

' Budde, Die baiitche UrgntehidiU, 288 f. 

' Samaritan, Pesliitto, Vulgate. 

* Comp. on this 3 imtrumtntalu before names of persona : Hos. L 7, 
lii 14 1 Pb. xviii. 30 (29) ; 1 Sam. ixviii. 6 ; Isa. slv. 17 ; and 3 13i', Ei. 
i. 14, etc Oa the other hand, Hoa. ziv. 4, Num. xxxyi 2, axe to be 

» Num. xixv. 18 tf. ; DeuL lia. 12 
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that in the image of Qod Be (God) ^ made man. Man does 
not merely live, like the animal, but bears in himself God's 
imt^e. He who touches him touches God in him, and Gi)d 
has chained man with the punishment of this. 

^^ — the use of the third pers. is for the same reason 
that in eh. L 26 ^^} is put for ^^?^, because the narrator 
does not wish to make God say 'P?¥f. The LXX. have WfcT. 

Ver. 7 refers back to ver. 1 : " Men are not to destroy 
one another, but to propt^te and multiply, in order to 
replenish the earth " (£nobel). The LXX has made 
changes to conform this verse with ch, L 28. On the so- 
called Precepts of ^oah of the Synt^jogue, see Schiirer.* 

In the blessing (w. 1-7) man's task is pointed out to 
him, and at the same time some fundamental prescriptions 
are given, on the basis of which more developed l^al 
ordinances may afterwards be constructed. 

Vv. 8-17. Only on the assumption that man undertakes 
these duties ' does God, in accordance with the promise of 
ch. vi 18, establish the new relationship, the covenant, with 
him, and, throt^h him, with all living beings, explaining 
what He promises to perform in it, and estabHshiug the out- 
ward sign of the covenant. He makes the First Covenant. 

Ver. 9 f. '?ff! — used because we now learn what God will 
do on His part (comp. ch. vi 17), God freely, of His grace 
(Isa. liv. 9), estabhshes this covenant with mankind, and 
through them with the whole animal world (ver. 10), Of. 
how the animalB had previously to suffer with men. — 'I'nf?, 
ch. i. 21. — ? distributive, as in ch. vii, 21, etc. 

»? — ?3? — any which (ch. vL 2, Vii. 22) went out of the 
ark, in respect of, Le. namely^ ail animals of the earth. On 

» Ewald, 3036. Comp. oh. siv. 1 f, 

* Oe»chichU des jiidudim Volks,* ii. 538 f. [Tke Jewith Ptople in tht 
Timti of Juug Gkriat, Div. ii. vol ii. Edin. 1885, p. 318 f.]. 

* Comp. how in Isa. xiiv. 5, 18 a new devastation of the earth similar 
to that by the flood is inferred from the breaking of the covenant by men 
(Tueh). 

* As m ck xxiii. 10 ; se« Ewald, 310a. 
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the other hand, ? — P, taken as meaning from — to, or tarn — 
quam,} gives here no sense, siaee the 'ijrin 'KS^ and J''JKn n^rf 
are the Bame, and the antithesis of present and future cannot 
be found in them. pKn n'>n ^ is wanting in the LXX. 

Ver. 1 1, The content of the covenant promise is, that 
never again all flesh shall be exterminated, and the earth 
(ch. vi 13) destroyed by (|0) the waters of a flood (comp. 
ch. viiL 21 f.). 

Ver. 1 2 £f. The sign of the covenant. A covenant must 
have an external sign by which the content of the covenant 
may be always brought again to the consciousness of the 
contracting parties, and which will at the same time be a 
guarantee of the promise. This idea recurs twice in A, in 
the case of the covenant with Abraham and in the case of 
that with Moses. But whereas in these later covenants the 
sign consists in a performance on the part of the human 
contracting subject, in the case of the Noah covenant, in 
which especially divine grace and long-suffering are intended 
to receive their guarantee for all time, the sign is a heavenly 
one, the rainbow. The text does not say that the rainbow 
appeared now for the flrst time, although many expositors 
have read it so, and although upon that assumption Delitzsch,* 
Keil, and others have even grounded certain far-reaching con- 
sequences, e.g. that the condition of the atmospheric air before 
the Flood was different from what it was afterwards. What 
the text does say is only that from the Flood onward the 
rainbow has for men the significance in question. 

nift — referring to ver. 13. 

pi ytt lEftt — ^referring not to rriK (LXX.), but to nnari, as 
'h '1'3 shows (comp. ver. 17). On 0*^3 IDJ, see on ch. vL 18. 

D)fiji rrH^—for the generations of the (indefinitely long) 
future ; by the Massoretes rightly referred to Tf'ysn rrt« nift. 
The sign is to certify the covenant sensibly to all future 
generations. 

Ver. 13. The rainbow (Ezek. I 28) is the sign. "God's 
^ Von BohleD, Schumann, Knobel, Schrsder. 
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bow it JB called, because it belongs to the sky, God's dwelling- 
^laee, and is a bow in the sky " (Kiobel). 

This bow / give in the clouds, let appear in tbem, that it 
may be a covenant sign between me and the earth, the 
iuhabitanta of the earth (ver. 19, ch. xi. 1, etc). *nru, as in 
ch. L 29 ; not, as Delitzech^ : / have given, aa though the bow 
became visible just at the moment of God's speaking. The 
hypothetical renderii^ (if I give . . . then it shall be) is also 
out of place here. 

Ver. 14 f. Explanatory. 

'iyj?! — Inf. Piel (Geseniufl, 10. 2), denominative from fi?: 
When I cloud with clouds. 

'V^n?'. is not apodosifl, for n2*pn does not appear every 
time God clouds the sky with clouds, but continuation of the 
infinitive ; the apodosis comes in ver. 15. " The sign has there- 
fore a function in relation to God also : when He causes it 
to rain, He is reminded of Hie covenant by the bow which 
appears in the clouds, and stops the rain at the right time, 
BO that the water will not become a universal flood." 

"ifc'3"73a — every " living thing which has a sentient exist- 
ence (ch. vil 21), among the species of sentient beings, comp. 
ch. vil 15f."<Knobel). 

Ver. 16. Kepetition of the statement that in the manner 
explained the bow serves God Himself as a a^ to keep Him 
in remembrance. It is to be observed how the expressions 
used here, and in ver. 14, represent the bow as, so to speak, 
a relatively independent phenomenon, which, by its appearing, 
reminds God of something. D'ii^ r?^-expressed from the 
point of view of those who [afterwards] call the covenant to 
mind. LXX. dvi fUaov ifwO. 

Ver. 17. A closing formula, such as A has a peculiar 
fondness for,' The way in which the rainbow is here 
interpreted for the religious and believii^ heart is thought- 
ful and attractive in the extreme. Many other peoples have 
also attached special ideas to this phenomenon which always 

' E.g. chB. K., xxxvi.; Ex. vi.; Num. Tii. 
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appears so very wonderful to those without scientific know- 
ledge.' To the ludiane, for example, it is the war bow of 
Indra, which he has laid aside after finishing his contest with 
the demons Among the Greeks it is, as a natural pheno- 
menon, a heavenly sign' which prepares men for war and 
atmospheric atorms,' as transformed by Homer into a divine 
being* it is the bright, swift, and graceful female messenger 
of the Olympians (Iris, from etpw, to Join). In the Edda it is 
the bridge of the Aesir, built by the gods, which unites heaven 
and earth. 

Whether the bow was originally regarded among the 
Hebrews as the war bow laid aside,^ and so as the sign of 
averted wrath and effected reconciliation," or as the bond 
which joins heaven and earth, God and man, somewhat as 
the heavenly ladder of ch. xxviii. 12,^ is not readily to be 
determined. Possibly the meaning attached to it was merely 
due to the friendly impression which the natural phenomenon 
made on man,^ so that " the expression bow refers only to the 
similarity of form " (Riehm), and my bow is to be explained 
as above in ver. 13. In favour of this opinion is the inde- 
pendence of manifestation here presupposed.* In any case in 
the text it is the symbol of God's covenant of friendship with 
the earth, established by Him, the sign of His grace and favour, 
and the pledge of peace. Since it only appears when rain 
clouds are in the sky, and when the sun is breaking through 
after the rain has already b^^un, it proclaims that the 
gracious sun triumphs over the destroying floods contained 

■ See EoBenniQller, ANML. i. 44 j Winer, ReidviSrteThtuh* ii. 308 ; 
Meusel in Beweit da Olajtbem, 1682, p. 78 ff. On the names, see also 
Pott in Knlm'8 Zeitschrift, vol. ii. 

" Homer, Uiad, xi. 47 f . 

' Ibid. ivti. 647 ff., and Voas on Virgil, Georgia, i 360, 469. 

* W, E. Gladstone in CorUemporary Eevitw, 1878, xxiii. 140 ff. 
» Ps. vii. 12 t; Hab. iii. 9, 11, etc. 

* Von Bohlen, Wellhaueen, GeKhidUe, i. 362 ; in a peculiar vereiou in 
tte Sjrion SAati^hU, German ed. by Bezold, 1883, p. 24, 

' Ewald, Knobel, Delitzsch, Eeil, and others. 

* Winer, Riehm, Handviortisrbueh, 1271. 

* See note on ver. 16. 
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in the cloud; darknesB, and ever keeps them in check, so that 
no flood shall come again. It is jnat as little capable of proof 
that J. borrowed this from a lost passage of £7,^ as it is that 
the poet of the Iliad had somehow or other become acquainted 
with the biblical understanding of the rainbow (Gladstone). 



2. Thk Rest oy thb History of Noah, IX. 18-29; 
FBOM C AND A. 

1, The central part of this section is the story of Noah's 
culture of the vine, his drunkenness, the shameless conduct of 
Ham (Canaan) toward his father, and the curse and blessii^ 
occasioned by this, which Noah pronounced upon his sons. 
Its b^inniug is hnked on to the story of the Flood, and in its 
conclusion we find statements about the duration and close of 
the life of Noah. The latter statements in ver. 28 f. are 
derived from A. They are a necessary supplement to ch. 
V. 32, vii. 6, 11, viii. 13, and once followed ch. ix. 17, and 
formed the conclusion of the history of Noah according to A. 
But the introductory verses, 18 f., are not by A. He has 
several times already given the names of Noah's sons 
(ch. V. 32, vi 10, vii 13), and he shows in ch. x. that the 
world was peopled from them. On the other hand, in the 
Flood history of (7, so far as it has been preserved to us, 
Noah's sons have not yet been mentioned by name (ch. vi 8, 
vii 1). But G certainly gave information r^rding the 
geneal(^y of Noah's sons (see ch. x.), so that w. 18a and 19 
are to be regarded as an introduction to that.' The expres- 
sion n??"^9 '^P?. also favours this view. 

Ver. 18b, however, is evidently added only as a prepara- 
tion for the main part^raph (w. 20-27). The existence of 
this parenthesis, as well as the want of connection with ver. 

1 Wellhsusen, Budde, DU biblitehe UrgaichichU, 276 f.; Koatera, ThT. 
lii. 334. 

' Schiader, BbluneT partially, Wellhauseo. 
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196, makes us aware that the main paragraph did not itself 
originally stand after ver. 19. But even its derivation from (7,* 
to whom the Flood history belongs, cannot be assented to. The 
langu^e certainly furnishes us with no evident criteria, but 
the contents are decidedly against G'a authorship. Noah, the 
" husbandman," the beginner of vine culture, contrasts strongly 
with the righteous Koah, the hero of the Flood, and carries ub 
into another cycle of legends, in which the subject treated is 
the history of invention and the advance of culture. Even 
the accessories cannot be made quite to agree, inasmuch as 
the sons appear to be thought of as still living with their 
father, whereas in G, as ixi A, their wives must already 
have been with them in the ark.^ But the narrative cannot 
have stood in C before the Flood, because the deliverance 
from the Flood of one who had been cursed would be quite 
unintelligible. It must therefore be assumed that an editor 
(R') was the first to work this section into the context of C 
from another writing (see chs. iv. 17—24, vi. 1—4). Those' 
indeed who deny the Flood history to their J^ and derive it 
from a J^, hold, on the contrary, that w. 20-27 are an 
original part of J, and call the one who worked them 
blether J\ 

But, further, it is not probable that S!' found this passage 
in his source just as it now reads. There is this difficulty 
in it, that wher^s Ham is the evil-doer, not he, but Canaan, 
is cursed. It has therefore been surmised that Canaan was 
the actor in the original narrative, that of J*, that the ■'Z\^ Dn 
of ver. 22 was interpolated by a reviser, to harmonise with 
ch. X., so that the triad was not Shem, Ham, Japheth, but 
Shem, Japheth, Canaan,* and that by Shem is meant the 
Israelites, by Japheth the Philistines (Wellhausen) or the 
Phoenicians (Budde). But it could never come into anyone's 
1 Tuch, Enobel, Hupfeld, Kayaer. 

* Budde, Die bOAiidit UrgetdtidUe, 310. 

* WeUbauBen, Eueuen, Budde, and oUiera. 

* WeUhauMn, mL 403 ; Budde, Die bihliiche Urgeadvichte ; Euenen, 
Ovdtrmk* i. 888, 
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mind to unite in a triad of brothers, Shem and Japbeth, 
never actual names of peoples or lands, with Canaan, the 
actual name of a people ; besides the assertion that the first 
two names here designate particular peoples only, namely, 
Shem the Hebrews and Japheth the Philistines or Fhoenicians, 
is a pure fiction. Where in the whole literature of the 
time of the kings cotdd proof for this use of the names be 
found 1 And how, from this special sense of the names, 
could the general meaning, which they have in ch. x., have 
been developed ? That in the original narrative Canaan was 
the actor is quite possible, and even probable ; but that in it 
Shem and Japheth were his brothers, is not proved. They 
may have been put in for the first time by IC, who inserted 
the narrative here. Equally we have no guarantee that he 
found the sayings of w. 25—27 already in their present form, 
and did not rather himself mould them into the shape which 
they now have. In consideration of the fact that he else- 
where also has interpolated such glances forward to the 
future (e.g. Gen. xv. ; Num. xxiv.), and that the sayings are 
formulated with evident reference to ch, x., the latter is even 
the more probable. In other words : JR^ has not taken the 
story from his original with literal exactness, but has modified 
it for his own purposes. The difGculty which we find in 
ver. 25 cannot have been such for him also.^ 

2. The narrative opens a view into the future position 
and historical significance of the circle of peoples descended 
from Noah, and into the final form of their relationships, as 
that had been developed by the time of our author, and 
should still further be developed. The three great grdiips of 
peoples, Shem, Ham, and Japheth (ch. x.), all come into con- 
sideration. But as in the case of Shem our author, according 
to ver. 2 6 f., thinks chiefly of the people of the Hebrews, more 
exactly of the Israelites, in matters of religion the most 
important, so in the case of Ham he has mostly present to 
his mind the Canaanites, who stand, in respect of history, 
' See notes there. 
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religion, and moralB, in direct antdthesis to Israel ; on the 
other hand, Japheth represents to him the northern peoples, 
whose further advance at the cost of Canaan and peaceable 
dwelling alongside of Sbem is desired. The fortunes of the 
peoples are determined in accordance with their deeds. 
These deeds, il also influenced by external relations, corre- 
spond with certain peculiarities and fundamental tendencies 
of their character, which can be traced back to their begin- 
nings. A similar way of regarding such matters, deeper than 
the ordinary, prevails throughout in the Old Testament As, 
e^., in the child Jacob the nature of the future man shows 
itself, and in him again that of the future people of Israel, so 
it is also with other peoples. The beginnings are decisive, 
and for the character of these b^innings actions apparently 
indifferent are often very signiflcant tokens. So, then, the 
miserable condition into which the peoples of the Canaanitish 
race had already sunk by the time of our author, was also 
nothing accidental. It was the necessary consequence and 
the merited recompense of the moral perversity — especially of 
the want of chastity in their home life, the licentiousness in 
sexual matters, and the shameless customs which clung to 
them from early times ' — which can he traced back to their 
very beginnings, and show themselves also among other mem- 
bers of the Hamitic group of nations,* Suined by their vices, 
they early feU a prey to peoples morally more healthy, above 
all to the Israehtes, and the remnants of them which are 
left will sink deeper and deeper into servitude; whereas 
victory will be the final portion of those peoples in whom 
the true faith of God flourishes, and who allow themselves to 
be led by His discipline. These thoughts, which history had 
already made plain, and which the course of the following 
centuries confirmed, are here shortly and sharply comprised 
in a few words of curse and of blessing, which the ancestor 

> Ch. XV. 16 ; Lev. xviii. 8, 24-30. Comp. also Gen. xiii. 1 3 f ., and ch, 

* Knobel, Bit VSlAerttt/el det Owwrn, 266. 
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of these peoples pronoimced orer bis three sons, on the 
occasion of a domestic occurrence^ They are intended to 
inform us, at the entrance into the wide domain of the 
history of the peoples, r^arding their character and future, 
and indelibly to impress upon our minds the lessons which lie 
in the history of the nations. But the curse and blessing of 
a father have power and effect,^ especially those of a man of 
God,* as Noah was. 

Compare on this section : Reinke, Beitrdge zur Erk- 
liifung des AT, iv. I ff. ; G. Baur, Geschickte der alttest. JVews- 
agu-ngen, 1861, pp. 171-182; Hengstenberg, ChrigtologiB, L; 
Ewald, JB. ix. 19-26; Budde, JMe Mblische UrgeschiehU, 
pp. 290-370, 506-516; HaUvy, BecheTches Bihligues, viil 
170 ff. (fii'j: xiiL 1886). 

Ver. 1 8 f . The connecting statement. O'K^?, participle 
used of past time.^ '31 Kin Dm, inserted to explain ver. 24 fT. 
Canaan, see ch. x. 15. 

Ver. 19. Starting from, them three the earth, i.e. the popula- 
tion of the earth (ch. x. 25, xi. 1), has dispersed itadf, the 
earth was gradually peopled. 

n»3, l^htened form of the Perf. Niphal from J?B = riB.* 
For the idiom, comp. ch. x. 18, xL 4, 9, in (?. A writes, 
though not indeed quite in the same sense, "nw, ch. x. 5, 32. 

Yer. 20. The explanation, Noah began as a husbaadman, 
{.«. to be a husbandman, to cultivate the land," has no support 
from passages like 1 Sam. iii 2, Isa. xxxiii 1, where the 
participle follows. Even if 'k vi"^ could be equivalent to 
'k Bf'K n\'n? the presence of the article would not be justified. 
On the contrary, P05 is supplementary to ?nj?> as iferm to 3E'n, 
ch. xxvi 18. 

Noah, the husbandman, hegan and planted a vineyard.^ 

1 Ch. Tivii. 27 f., 33 ; Ecclns. iii. 9. ■ 2 Kings ii. 24. 

* Geaenius, 116. 3. 

* As in 1 Sam. xiii. 1 1 ; Isa. zxxiii. 3. Comp. Qeu. xL 7 ; Job x. 1 ; 

Qeaenius, 87. A. 11. 

' Still in Tuch, Knobel, Hengstenberg, Ewald, 2886. 
' Schumaim, Betitzsch, Keil, Bijhmer, Schcader. 
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The epithet hv^>andman here is certainly aurprising. It does 
not reat on a corruption of the text.' It is intelligible only on 
the presupposition of another cycle of legend regardit^ Noah, 
doubtless already contained in some writing.^ According to 
it, Noah, the beginner of a new epoch, was regarded by the 
Hebrews a^ father (originator) of the more perfect forms of 
agriculture also (in contrast to ch. iv. 2), and as introducer 
of the cultivation of the vine, as Dionysos was among the 
Greeks, and Osiris among the I^ptians.^ In accoi-dance with 
this is the fact, that the vine * has its home in the provinces 
of Eastern Pontus and Armenia, and that from these districts, 
in part only in historic times, it spread to the other peoples.* 

Ver. 21. Unacquainted with the effect of wine, Noah 
intoxicates himself and uncovers himself indecently in his 
tent (Hah. il 15).— ri^K = 1^K, as in ch. xii 8, xiii 3, 
XXXV. 21, xhx. II. 

Ter. 22. "Ham saw the nakedness (shame) of his father, 
and tran^Tcssed in that he did not turn away his glance, but 
told his brothers outside, i.e. spoke about the matter, instead 
of being silent ; he seriously offended against filial piety " 
(£nobel) and natural modesty. The virtue of domestic pro* 
priety of conduct is already wanting in the ancestor of 
Canaan. The correction ]S^^ On Ni^_, and Sam showed to 
Canaan (Ilgen), is scarcely admissible linguisticaUy, and 
does not help to remove other difficulties. 

Ver. 23. The two brothers manifest a contrary disposition, 
reverential purity and tender delicacy, combined with filial piety. 
nfW, eii^iular, because Shem is the chief person (see ch. vii 7). 

' E.g. IP'S from Bhn^ Kuenen, ThT. iviii. 147. 
' Budde, Die ttftiwcfte Urgeschichte, 312, would restore ila original 
wording thus : 'Ji JJDI tn-l noiK E''K TO "TT). 

* DiodoruB SiculuB, i. 16 ; Ewald, QaHMchU," i. 387 f. [Hiacrry oflirad, 
i. 2?0] ; ButtDuum, MyOmlogw, i 204 ff. 

* Comp. on the root meaning of [", de Lagarde, Gesamtadie Ahhandl. 
276 ; ArtMnix^ Studtm, § 484. 

* Eitt«r, Erdhunde, z. 319, 434, 485, S20, efi4; Hehn, Kvltitrpjlaraen 
uwi Htauthiere,' 67 f. 
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" The fMff wtLB the upper garment, and was also ueed aa 
a blanket, e^., by the poor at night" * They took the upper 
garment, with which people were wont to cover themselves, 
laid it on their shoulders, "went backwards, and therefore 
with averted face, to the prostrate man, and covered his 
nakedness, which they did not see " (Knobel). 

Ver. 24, Noah awoke from his ■wine, i.e. from hia intoxica- 
tion by wine,' and knew, i.e. learned (one need not suppose 
prophetic knowledge) what ' his youvg son, not hie grandson 
(Buttmann), nor his despicable sod (Rashi), nor Ham's youngest 
son, i.e. Canaan (Ibn Ezra), but his youngest son, had done to 

)D^n — not in the sense of young, immature, not grown 
up,* for the same would require to be assumed in regard to 
Shem and Japheth also, but comparatively young in relation 
to the others. When more than two are compared with one 
another (1 Sam. xvi 11, xvii. 14) it means the youngest.^ 
This interpretation involves indeed a contradiction with the 
order of ehs. v. 32, vi. 10, vii 13, x. 1 in ^, and of ch. ix. 18 
in C. The difficulty cannot be solved by saying that in these 
pasaagee the order Shem, Ham, Japheth was preferred to 
Shem, Japheth, Ham, merely on account of the finer cadence; 
in genealogies the order is not according to the law of 
cadences. It must rather be assumed that G had another 
order of succession than A^ and that although R harmonised 
oh. ix. 18 with A, he did not interfere in this case. To 
regard pp as meaning the younger (LXX. o v&orepo'; ; 
Vulgate, minor) in comparison merely with Shem,^ is not 
permitted by the usage of the language.^ 

Ver. 25 £f. Deeply moved by what had happened, and 

1 Ex. siii. 28 ; Deut. xxiv. 13. Winer, ReediooHerbuch,'' i. 662. 
' 1 Sam. i. 14, XXV. 37. ' Ew^d, 277<i. 

* 2 Sam. ix. 12 ; 1 Kings xi. 17 ; Isa. xi. 6. 

' Tacli, Knobel, Baur, Delitzsch, BiuBeu, and otliers. 

* Ch. x. 21 is alao evidence of thia. 

' Schumann, Ewald, Keil, Sohrader. 

* See Budde, i>ie Ubluche UrguchichU, 299 1. 
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diBcemiug the character of his soas, Noah, as it inspired by 
a higher spirit, solemnly and in elevated strain, in virtue of 
his paternal position, pronounces a curse and blessing upon 
his sons. Indignation has the upper hand, bo the curse ^ 
breaks forth first, and makes Canaan ^ a servant of servants, 
i.e. the very lowest of servants,' to his brethren, i.e. not to the 
rest of the Hamites named in ch. x. 6,* but, according to 
ver. 26 f., to Shem and Japheth. These were certainly in a 
strict sense hia father's brothers, not his own ; but it is not 
necessary to speak so exactly in poetic diction,* all the less, 
since here we are dealing, after all, not with persons but with 
nations. The conclusion therefore that according to our 
author, Canaan, not Ham, was Noah's third son, is not 
necessary. Canaan comes into this curse simply in the 
place of his father Ham. This was certainly not done 
merely for the sake of a play upon names, which would have 
been expressed somewhat in the form VHD'??; rns (comp. Neh. 
ix. 24), but because it was desired to refer the accomplished facte 
of history to the will of the ancestor. An explanation of the 
substitution in accordance with the laws of a doctrine of 
retribution might be found in the fact that Ham, having 
sinned as a son against his father, is now in bis turn 
punished in the person of his son, and indeed in the person of 
his youngest son, just as he himself was the youngest son 
of Noah." But it presupposes A's list of peoples (ch. x. 6), 
and there is no need of such a transition by means of ethical 
principles. For the Hebrews, Canaan is the most natural 
historical embodiment of Ham. He is the type of Hamitic 
character beet known to them, be lay nearest to them, and 
was also the chief bearer of the curse. Ho is specially 

* Chg. iiL 14, 17, iv. 11, V. 29. 

^ Xs^, Ureek MS. and ed., is a clumsj' correction. 

* OeseniuB, 133. 3 A. 2. 

* Kohler, QackidUe, i. 66. See, against thiu, Budde, Die hihluche 
UrgaAichU, 288. 

* Comp. even in prose, ohs. xiii. 8, xiv. 16, iiii. IB, and often. 

* Hofmann, Delitssch, Kohler. 
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pointed at in the utteraDce of Noah. Other HamiteB, 
altfaoi^h according to the ultimate meaning of the nar- 
rative partakers in Ham's nature, are not expressly laid 
und^ the curse ; and, it may be said in passing, the slavery 
of the N^ro races cannot be justified from this passage, all 
the less because N^ro peoples in the strict sense (ch. x. 6) 
are not derived from Ham at alL 

Canaan is placed in subjection, not only under Shem 
(Israel), but also under Japheth. With regard to Israel, this 
is easily understood from what we find in Josh, ix., xviL 13 ; 
Judg. L 28 fF. ; 1 Kings ix. 20 f., etc With regard to Japheth, 
we cannot indeed think of the subjection of Phoenicia and 
CarthE^ under the Persian, Greek, aud Boman Empires, for 
these affected the Semites also ; but there is no occasion for 
denying,^ that Ganaanite-Phoenician emigrants and settlers 
on the islands and coast lands of the Mediterranean, 
especially in Asia Minor, were at an early period, in many 
cases, though of course not everywhere, overpowered by 
Japhetic tribes.* 

The curse, with which Noah begins, dominates his speech 
to such an extent that it is re-echoed in the two following 
utterances also (that in ver. 26 Olshausen regards as inter- 
polated). By the threefold repetition it is now made quite 
inviolable,* 

Ver. 26 f. The other two sons who acted together are 
blessed each separately, but Shem first and more richly than 
Japheth. Instead of blessing Shem himself, Noah praises 
Jahve, the God of Shem, not merely because He has kept 
him m the right way, but " in order to intimate the good 
fortune of the Semites who have the true God among them. 
Instead of speaking of the good fortune of Shem, he gives 
prominence to Its cause " (Knobel). ITie prospect thus 

1 Budde, Die hihlitche UrgeschichU, 316 ff. 

'Comp. now also, E. Ourtiua in SBBAW. 1882, p. 949 ff., and 
E. Meyer, GesrMchte des AlUrthiMihs, i. 311 ff., 336 f. 

' Ewald, AUertham^r Im-aeU,^ 177 [Antiquities of Iirad, London, 1876, 
p. ISflf.]. Comp. ch. xlviii, 15 £. . 
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involved is that among the descendants of Shem the worship 
of the true God (see ch. iv. 26) will be maintained and 
further developed. The Semites have become, as represented 
by Israel, the epeciScally religious people of mankind, and 
this is the chief privilege and the weightiest blessing con- 
ferred on Shem. 

A 7n3, in antithesis to the tos* of ver. 25, is not needed 
(see ver. 27). The correction 02' >Tirp l]Vi2i would not express 
that in which the blessing of Shem is to consist.* — io?, poetic 
for DIT^, i.e. vn»h, ver. 25. 

Ver. 27. In the case of Japheth, the blessing attaches 
itself to a possible interpretation of his name' 

ftB^ — Jussive Hiphil of nns, not in the sense of the Piel : 
allieuU Japhctum, sc. to the true faith or to a dwelling in the 
tents of Shem,* but in accordance with the construction with 
p : * Widejiesss may God give to Japhelh (the wide-spreadii^). 
The meaning is hardly the secondary one of Ps. iv. 2 [1], 
xvlii. 20 [19], etc.,^ because no antithesis to need and distress 
is here indicated. The word is rather used in its strict and 
proper sense : Give him a wide open space, a wide domain.^ 
Japheth occupied large tracts of country in Asia and Kurope. 

Arid may he sit down (settle) in the tents ^ of Shem. This 
must be said of Japheth,* not of God.'* In the tatter case 
jbE*^ Nirri would be required, since it would stand in antithesis 
to what goes before ; hence Olshausen wishes to add the 

' Budde, DU biblitche UrgeichidUe, 294 £. 

» Sec also Riehm in Stud. u. Knt. 1886, p. 776. 

' See cha. iv. 1, 25, v. 29, i. 26, li. 9, etc. 

* Luther, etc. ; Ualevy, ReciieTckea Bibliquea, 181. 
» Ewald, 282c [Syntax, Edin. 1879, p. 60]. 

' Tuch after Saadia and Erpeniua' Arabic trana. ; Kautzsch-Socin. 
' Gomp. Gen. iivi. 22; Job xii. S3; so TeraionB, and almost all modem 
expositors. 

^ 2 Kings xiil 5 ; Zech. sii. 7 ; Mai. ii. 12. 

* Tucb, Hengsteabei^, Delitzsch, Baur, Ewald, Eeil, B«inke. 

^ Onlelos and most Jews, because the sense of the other rendering was 
objectionable to them; Merc«rua, Gerhard, Dathe, Baumgarten, Hof- 
mann, Noldeke in Schenkel's BibelUsdcon, iii. 191 ; Briggs, Me»iianic 
Prop/tecy, 82 f. 
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wordfl Qv—pen, aa in ver. 26b. In addition, "T^^ Pf\ is not 
suitable with reference to God, but only to man, instead of 
OTpK one would expect nirr, and, finally, the bare "01? bb; 
would be too curt an expression. Besides, OP in tfaia con- 
nection, where Shem, Japheth, and Canaan are spoken of, can 
only be a proper name, not an appellative. The view that a 
dwelling in ienta of mime, i.e. tents of renown, famed or noted 
dwellings, is what is wished for Japheth,' is also impossible, 
for the reason that among the Semites (Hebrews) the Japheth- 
coimtries were then neither much talked of nor famed, and 
because mere renown by itself alone is by no means a blessing 
(see ch. vi. 4). Only one must not think of the settling of 
Japheth in tbe tents of Shem as conquest,^ but as a peaceable 
dwelling together, corresponding to the common action of the 
ancestors Shem and Japheth, ver. 23. 

We certainly cannot mention any special facts which the 
author may have had in view in what he says here. Conse- 
quently, Eiehm" wishes the words to be understood as an 
antithesis to the prohibition, often repeated in the law, t^inst 
any covenant relationship with the Canaanites. But in this 
sense the Hamites would also have come into consideration, 
e.g. Deut. xxii 8. If one understands Shem in the wider 
sense, it may always be remembered that Japhetic peoples 
were received into the league of the old Semitic empires, shared 
in their might and honour, and at the same time brought to 
them new powers and made their further extension possible. 
But if by Shem we rather understand Israel, we must then 
be satisfied with taking the words as a wish expressive of the 
more friendly disposition which prevailed in Israel with regard 
to these peoples, in contrast to that which prevailed in regard 
to Canaan. Tlie purely spiritual interpretation, according to 
which, by the settlement in the tents of Shem is to be under- 

' J. D. Michaelis, Vater, Gesenius, de Wette, Winer, Knobel, Schrader. 
' E.g. Justin Martyr, GoTdra Tryphonem, c. 83 ; ClericuB, RoBemaiillBF, 

' HandvtSTterbueh, 1099 ; Stud. u. Krit. 1883, p. 815. 
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Btood the conversion of the Japhetic peoples to the teachii^ 
(gospel) proceeding from Zion,* does not satisfy the expressions 
of the text, and is Ol-fonnded for the reason that it claims 
on behalf of Japheth something which, according to the 
prophets,' and according to history, was the portion of Ham 
also. Iteferences to events such as the incursion of the 
Scythians into Palestine in the days of Josiah,^ have no 
support either in the words themselves or in the context. 
Still less can the author, in the case of Japheth, have had 
the Philistines in view,* since, even if they were reckoned to 
Japheth, so a friendly disposition toward them would be 
specially incomprehensible.' But surely, supposing the 
identity of Japheth with the Phoenicians admitted, to refer 
the words to 1 £ii^ ix. 11-13,' where the dwelling 
blether of Israelities and Phoenicians in the region of Cabul 
is spoken of, can scarcely be taken any longer as a really 
serious proposal 

°'- Jf — ^^^ natural, because there was no worship of 
Jahve in Japheth.' 

Ver, 28 f. The duration of the life of Noah ; from A. 

Ver. 29. '•?'!, singular before %, as in cb. v. 23, 31, quite 
as possible as ''rw, which the Sam, and many Hebrew MSS. 
and edd. have here. 



3. Survey of the Peoples descended from Noah, Ch. X. ; 

MOSTLY from A AND C. 

1. As to the source from which this passage has been 
taken, opinions used to diflfer very widely. Whereas some * 
assigned it to A, with the exception of w. 8-11, 21, 25, and 

' Targum Jonathan, and almost all eccleeiastical expoBitors. 

• E^. laa. xii. 18 ff., iviii. 7 ; Zeph. iii. 10. 

• Von Bohlen, Bohmer. * Wellhausen, JBDTh. xii. 403. 
■ Budde, Die biblucKi UrgaAidUt, 330 ff. 

• Ibid. 613. ' Tuch, Knobel, and others. 
' Hgen, Gramberft Ewald, Knobel, Noldeke, Delitzsch. 
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some other remarks, others ^ derived it from G, or ' from B. 
In opposibiou to these views we must hold it to be' a com- 
posite pasBf^e gathered from several sources. We expect 
that A wiU somewhere point out the sigmficance of the 
often-mentioned sons of Noah in relation to the new race of 
mankind. The genealogical table of Shem (ch. xi 10 ff.) does 
not fulfil this expectation. There is mention there only of 
Shem. Ch. x. is the one paBsage which does sa As A,m. 
other places where a genealogical tree divides into several 
branches, first describes the subsidiary branches, before 
passing over to the TnniTi branch which leads up to Israel,* 
BO here also, he deals, first of all, with the sons of Ham and 
Japheth, and with those of Shem in so far as they fall out- 
side of the famUy of Terah. Ch. x. is not superQuoue in 
view of ch. XL 10 £f., but neeeseary. But numerical state- 
ments, such as are given in chs. v. and xL 10 ff., cannot be 
expected here, seeing no continuation of the chronology is 
intended.^ Apart from all this, A is recognisable in the 
superBcription, n'lpin n?t(, of ver. 1 ; in " the concluding 
formulae, w. 5, 20, 31, 32 ; in the amplitude of expression 
in these formulae; in the expressions n^ri, vv. 1, 32; 
DTinafO^, vv. 5, 20, 31; and in the a, w. 5, 20, 32" 
(Knobel). 

But if in accordance with this w. 1-7, 20, 22 f., 31 f. 
do really come from A, everything else in the passage is 
fore^ to him. In the case of w, 8-12 this is quite clear, 
and has been long admitted. There a son of £ush not named 
in ver. 7, and conceived of as a person, makes his appearance, 
and a narrative is given regarding his founding kii^oms. 
The author makes use of (nin* in ver. 9, and of) l?) instead of 
"Vitn in ver. 8. Ver. 9 is an interpolation in this group of 
verses. l?; = 1?^'i occurs also in w. 13, 15 instead of the 
' Aatnic, Eichhorn, de Wette, Tuch, Winer, Hujifeld, Bohmer, 

' Schrader in de Wette, EinUitwng in dot AT." % 187. 

■ WellhauBen. 

* Comp. chs. XIV. 12 ff., ixxvi. 1 ff. ' Ibid. 
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•331 of A, and in ver. 18 foa} instead of the TiB? of A;^ in 
ver. 19 there is ^??3," One must therefore in consistency 
also refuse to -4 w. 13-19. The concluBion is confirmed by 
w. 26—30. In these verses A is excluded not only by *vl, 
ver. 26, and fi??)?, ver. 30, but also by the inclusion of «3B*, 
ver. 28, and ^'^^, ver. 29, under the Semitic family of 
Yoktan, whom A names, ver. 27, as Kushites. Ver. 25, where 
the etymology of the name ie an additional testimony against 
A, is connected with w. 26-30, and so is ver. 21, which, 
like 22, provides an introduction to the Shem genealogy. 
Ver. 24,* the contents of which are derived from ch. xi 10 ff., 
is evidently a harmonistic parenthesis. The verses thus 
separated, w. 8, 10-19, 21, 25-30, are to be ascribed to G. 
Apart from the use of Vibl, we are led to this conclusion by 
the fact that after ch. ix. 18f. C must have had, if not a 
formal genealogical table, at least information regarding the 
descent of the peoples from Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Only 
in the case of w. 8, 10-12 can it be a matter of dispute 
whether the information, certainly very old and trustworthy, 
may not have been taken from another source. For the 
narrative of C^ in oh. xi. 1-9 coming after these verses has 
no longer any sense. However, the two passages are quite 
reconcilable, if in ch. x. 8, 10-12 followed ch, xi. 1-9, 
which in itself is quite possible. 

The ethnographical table may accordingly be pronounced 
to be the result of a combination of A and C. But the 
question whether A and C are fully reproduced can no longer 
be answered with certainty. It is possible that A also had 
sons of Canaan, and on the other hand that G had some report 
about Japheth. It is also possible that besides ver. 24, by B 
the compiler from the two accounts, occasional additions have 
been made in other places, whether by B or by someone else.' 

» As in VT. 9 and 19. ' Vv. 5 and 32. 

* See notes. * See notes. 

* E.g. B'bsi nciitli ver. 19, becauae C in ch. xviii. f. does not name 
these towns, or D'Pie^fl— 1B*K, ver. 14. 
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This, however, caimot be proved with certaiDtj. As to 
whether the names in yv. 16-1 8a are also Buch an addition, 
see the notes on that passage, 

2. All the most important of the peoples known to the 
Israelites at a certain time are traced back to Noah in this 
ethn<^raphieal table of A, enlai^d from 0. The fundamental 
idea of the survey is to point ont the ultimate relationship of 
all these peoples. This idea is important. Other ancient 
peoples too, after they reached a certain stage of culture, 
found themselves obliged to turn away their gaze from their 
immediate sorroundii^ to what was more remote. Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, Assyrians and Babylonians, even Indians 
and Fersiane, had thus a certain measure of geographical and 
ethnological knowledge, before more strictly scientific investi- 
gations had been begun among the classical peoples. From 
several of these, such as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Persians, surveys or enumerations of the peoples known 
to them and attempts at maps have come down to us in the 
written memorials they have left behind. But not much 
attention was paid, as a rule, to foreigners, unless national 
and trade interests were at stake. Often enough they were 
despised as mere barbarians, and in no case were they 
included with the more cultured nation in a higher unity. 
It is otherwise in our text. Here many with whom the 
Israelites had no sort of actual relationship are taken into 
consideration. The purpose of this is characteristic, namely, 
to make known what position Israel takes in the whole circle 
of the nations. According to it Israel is still only one mem- 
ber of the whole mass of mankind. All men and peoples are 
of the some race, of the same rank, and with the same destiny 
(chs. L 26, ix. 6), brothers and relatives to one another. This 
biblical way of thinking leads it to deal with the history of 
mankind at large and as a whole, before it turns to the 
history of the particular people, the people of God. Finally 
it directs attention, by the mouth of the prophets, to the 
end and final goal of this particular history, the uniting 
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of all peoples in the kingdom of God (see already ch. 
xii. 3). 

In the representation given of this fundamental idea of the 
relationship of all peoples and men, each particular people is 
conceived of a£ a unity summed up in and permeated hy the 
influence of its ancestor. The peoples are therefore regarded 
as so many individuals, who in turn are related to one another 
as the individual members of a great family, sons, grandsons, 
great-grandsons, etc., of a common father ; i.e. the peoples are 
grouped together in the form of a genealogy. And seeing 
that peoples have grown from small b^innings, or have 
branched off from others, or have gathered round an original 
centre or chief, such a representation has a certain justifica- 
tion, and was a favourite one in antiquity, especially in the 
East. It is true that when such genealogies b^an to be 
drawn up, more exact historical reminiscences had long 
passed away. The origin of the various nations hes in 
the obscurity of a prehistoric ^e. But a general conscious- 
ness of their descent or of their relations of affinity lives for 
long in every people, and there are signs enough, of language, 
colour, bodily form, modes of life, customs, and other charac- 
teristics, by which even strai^rs can recognise such con- 
nections. 

For the name of the father of a people, the name by which 
it is denominated by its own members or by others is used. 
This name is as it were a spiritual father, whose children the 
individual members of the nation feel themselves to be. Thus, 
e.ff., the Greeks spoke of a Fela^us, Hellen, Aeolus, Dorus, 
Ion, etc, as ancestors of the tribes of like name; and similarly 
other ancient peoples. So it is also with the names in the 
list now before us. It would be foolish to wish to make 
them exceptions to this symbolical use of language which 
universally prevailed in ancient times. It is quite evident 
that some of them were originally names of countries or 
cities, like D^so, IJOS, p^, or GerUilicia, like those in ver. 
16 £f., and many appear without disguise as pure names of 
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peoples in their plural form, aa in w. 4, 13 f. But to go a 
step further, not only are the peoples tbemeelves, but also 
groups of peoples, embraced tc^ther under such single 
names. In this way a means was created for representing, 
ingeniously and briefly, not merely racial affinity and 
geographical contiguity or political confederacy, but also the 
earlier or later appearance in history of the several peoples 
and lands. The principal peoples belonging to one group 
(family of peoples) are sons of one father; more important 
branches, into which a principal people separates, are grand- 
sons ; the more important scions of these branches, which in 
course of time appear, are great-grandsons of that father, etc. 
Hence the ease with which everything here took its place in 
the schematism. 

The nations which in this way are here grouped tc^ther 
are only to a very small extent such as the Israelites had 
intimate relations with. !Nor does the list include all the 
peoples of the ancient world. Kot only are all the younger 
Hebrew peoples, such as Edom, Moab-Ammon, Ishmael, 
Eetura, intentionally left out, because mention of them was 
reserved for the course of the narrative, many other names 
of peoples are also wanting, which might naturally have been 
expected. In general, one may say, only such peoples are 
referred to as were actually renowned in the time of the 
authors, and had come to their knowlec^e. The list there- 
fore affords us the means of forming an opinion as to the date 
of the authors. If, therefore, e.g., Arab tribes or nationalities 
are mentioned, but yet not the name 3'3J! or '?'1J!, which 
appears from the seventh century o&ward, if also the Persians 
are unmentioned, one may conclude that the date of the 
composition was fairly early. In especial the assertion that 
A collected his names from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, eta, and 
wrote the table between the years 538 and 526^ is untenable. 
Names of younger nations, such as 'iO, d^b, are wanting ; and 
' De Goeje, ThT. iv. (1870) 252, 265. See already Merx in Schenkel's 
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nameB like orn, nen, nrnp, narop, W\, ini, e^o, are in ^ alona 
An analyeis of hia lists, as well as a use of the check now 
possible from the Assyrian and Egyptian monoments, points 
to national relationships of a date several centuries older.' 
It should also be specially considered that A knows and 
names the South Arabians as Kushites, not Semites as in 
C But it is equally to be observed that very ancient 
peoples also, like the AmaleMtee and Bephaim, are here left 
unmentioned, evidently because they had sunk out of view or 
become insignificant in the author's time ; which points to a 
period later than that of Moses and of SauL Other peoples 
again, although extant in the author's time, are not referred 
to, because the knowledge of the Palestinians did not reach 
so far, e.g. the Chinese and the other peoples of the Mongol 
races of Eastern Asia, the Indians and Iranians, the Negroes 
of Africa, although these were very well known to the 
I^yptians as Nahasi, etc. In general, the survey embraces 
the peoples of the so-called Caucasian race, grouped around 
the Mediterranean basin, and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The range of gec^piaphical knowledge is therefore restricted, 
as similarly in the story of the Flood, without, however, the 
higher truths, which are expressed, being thereby weakened. 
At the same time, from the proportionate inclusion of the 
north and south of the ancient world, it is evident that the 
information necessary for the compilation of the list was not 
derived from Egyptian knowledge, for that did not reach so 
far north nor so far into the interior of Arabia,* but was 
obtained in the Israelites' own country, in the centre of the 
ancient world, and, indeed, in part through the intervention 
of the Phoenicians.' 

3. All peoples group themselves into three great families, 
under the names Shem, Ham, and Japheth. This threefold 
distribution was not, aa might be asserted, transmitted by 

1 See also Hal^vy in Sechercha Bibliquee, viii. 187 f., xiii. 341 {. 
*GhahaB,£tudeg»url'antiqv,iUhiaoT.' 90 If., 169. 
' Tuch, Knobel, Ewald, Kiepert, etc. 
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popular tradition, but was artificially arranged.' By whom 
this wa8 first done, and on what ground, has not up to this 
time been determined. Extra-biblical parallels are indeed 
not altogether wanting. According to Moses of Chorene,' 
XisuthroB, in the Babylonian l^end, had three sons who 
strove among themselves for dominion over mankind, and 
finally parted it among them : Zrovan, Titan, Japetostha' 
But the sources of Moses of Chorene are too late and too 
mixed. Even if a Chaldean tradition should he at its basis, 
yet the meaning of the statement is no longer clear.* A 
faint echo might be found in (Thraetaona's) Feridun'a three 
sons (Airya, Tftra, ^airim*). ^rai, Tur, Selm, in the Persian 
legend.' The Japetos of the Greeks (Boohart) might be a 
witness at least for a difTusion of the name of Japheth among 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor, if it were actually the case 
that the Greeks borrowed the name from them, or that they 
borrowed it from the Greeks.* But regarding this there is 
no certainty. The fact that the Egyptians distii^uish from 
themselves (the Bomet or men) the yellow Amu (Asiatics), 
the white Temchu (in Libya), and the black Nahasi or 
Kegroee,^ can be adduced as no more than a case of analogy. 

The origin of the above-mentioned threefold distribution 
cannot therefore be explained by means of information 
obtained from extra-bibUcal sources. But, on the other side, 
the conjecture that Shem, Japheth, and Ham were first of all 

1 Comp. how also in chs. iv. 20 ff., si. 27, the genealogical trees divide 
oS into three braucliea. 

* ATmeniaii ChTotiide, i. 5. 

* In the Oraonla Sibyll. iii. 108ff.: K-pin;, Tnir, 'la-rni;. Comp. 
TertuUian, Ad natwoiH, ii. 12. 

» EwaU, Gudii(Me* i. 401 \HiaoTy of Israel, i. 1876, p. 280]. A 
reconstruction of the Chaldean legend and names has been atttempt«d by 
Lenonnant, Origmee,^ ii. 217 fF.; B4rose, 416 ff. 

' Spiegel, ^ranisfAe AUerlKwag iTumie, i. 564 ; Die aruehe Periode, 1887, 
p. 273 ff. ; Lenormant, Origenes,' ii. 203 f. 

« Buttmann, Mythologus, i. 219 ff. ; Ewald, Geschichte,^ i. 400 [HuK^ of 
Igrael, i. 279]; Lenormant, Origenee,^ ii. 190 ff. 

' Brugsch, Geograph. Interipp. ii. 89 f. ; E. Meyer, Gtschichle, i. g 43 ; 
Erman, Aegyplen, 66, 
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the dedgnation of a purely Falestiniait triad " Hebrews, 
Philistines or Phoeniciane, CanaaniteB," which was only at a 
subsequent period enlarged and applied to mankind as a 
whole,^ is utterly without support in fact (see p. 301 f.), at 
least 80 far as the Philistines and Phoenicians (Canaanites) 
are concerned. It would be more feasible to suppose that 
there had been an adaptation of the names or dea^nations of 
certain fore^ peoples or lands or gods. (See notes below.) 

A further question concerns the ground of the threefold 
distribution, and the principle of arrangement which was 
followed in it. The idea that political points of view, or more 
precisely the civil relations of the peoples at the time of the 
author, hypothetically B.a 538-526, determined the co-ordina- 
tion of the several groups (de Goeje), can be carried out in 
the case of Shem only apparently, in the case of Japheth 
only in ver. 4, and in the case of Ham not at alL Further, 
external or physical distinctions, such as the colour of the skin 
(Knobel), cannot at least have been the one and only principle 
of distribution, seeing it does not explain every case. Certainly 
the Hamites of the Bible were originally of a dark colour, and 
hence the monuments of the ancient I^ptians represent the 
Egyptians, Kush, Punt, and the Phoenicians as reddish brown.^ 
But after emigration into other regions^ and mix ing vrith 
other tribes, some (e-g. Phoenicians, Sabeans) came in time to 
be of a lighter colour. The ancients spoke of light-coloured 
Ethiopians (Leukaethiopes) also. Between the Semites and 
the Japhethitee the distinction of colour, even in ancient 
times, cannot have been absolute. For this as well as for 
linguistic reasons the interpretation of riD^ as beauty, with 
reference to a whitish red colour, according to Cant. v. 1 ; 
I^m. iv, 7 (Knobel), and still more the translation white* is 

' Stade, GeichidUe,' L IMf. ; Budde, Die biblische VrgeKhichie, 322 ff. ; 
E. Meyer, GetcktdUe, i. g 177. 

' LepsiuH, NvMtcht Grammatik, p. xcviii. S. ; Brugscli, Aegyptuche 
VSUcertafel,7Se. 

' Comp. also Mnnzinger, OstafrikaHtsche Sludieit, 563. 

< Hitiig in ZDMO. is. 748. 
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inadmuiBible. Certainly to associate 010 with *if, and to 
explain it as meaning red (Hitz^), ia alti^ether to overstep 
the bounds of what is allowable. 

Nor can the proper principle of distribution have lain in 
the languages of the peoples. In order to determine relation- 
ship and diversity of languages, it is necessary to have an 
exact scientific knowledge, such as in ancient times no one 
had Comparative philology is of most recent date. By the 
ancient Hebrews, the Assyrians, for example, were regarded 
as speaking an alien tongue (lea. xxxiiL 19). That A 
admitted within each of the three groups quite diflei^nt 
languages, is indicated quite clearly in w. 5, 20, 31, by 
^vp. It is true indeed that a majority of the peoples - 
within each group are actually found by science to have 
lii^uistic affinities, and this is fitted to awaken a favourable 
opinion of the worth of the classification of the peoples by 
the author, who in any case was not led by such scientific 
reasons ; but this is not the case with all the peoples in the 
several groups. In Lud and Elam, for example, the farthest 
off lands of Shem, there may have been current, to some extent 
and for some time, a so-called Semitic idiom ; but undoubtedly, 
in the time of our author, languages from another stem had 
already the ascendency. Of the Hamitic peoples, not only 
the Canaanites and Philistines, but also many Kushites, spoke 
Semitic ; and it cannot be maintained that all members of 
the Japhetic group had Indo-European languages, in view of 
Tarshish, the Moschians, the Tibarenes, etc In the course of 
history many peoples have exchai^ed their original langu^e 
for another, and therefore the ethnic and linguistic character 
of peoples do not by any means always t^ree. The modern 
application of the names Shem, Ham, and Japheth to name 
three famihes of languf^es, rests, so far, upon erroneous 
presuppositions. 

Since, therefore, neither colour nor language was the 
determining principle in the distribution, others have 
thoi^ht of the geographical point of view as the pre- 
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dominating one.^ Ab a matter of fact, Shem includes the 
countries between north and south. Ham compriseB the south, 
and Japheth the north (north-west and north-east). " The 
dividing line between Shem and Japheth may be described 
generally as the southern Taurus ranges, so that the northern 
highlands of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media, lying on the 
far side of it, belong to Japheth ; only Lnd and Arphaxad 
form an exception." ' Within the three several zones also, 
the arrangement is a geographical one. Yet the get^raphical 
point of view cannot have been the only one which exercised 
influence.^ When A reckons the Ganaanites to the Hamites, 
Elam and Lud to the Semites, and Kittim to the Japhethites, 
he must have had historical reasons for it. He must have 
known, for example, that Canaan once stood in closer relation- 
ship with the more southern peoples, or that there were in 
Kittim other nationalities besides Phoenicia, or that Gomer, 
Ashkenaz, Biphat, and Togarmah were ethnc^nically related. 
The political relations of a particular time must also account 
for the fact that he names among the Semites, Elam and Lud, 
but not the Bahylonians. To be accurate then, we must say 
that political relations and the history of culture were also 
allowed influence, and that therefore the principle of distribu- 
tion in the ethni^raphical table is a historico-geographioal 
one, partly perhaps an ethnc^nic ona* 

But the general names given to the three groups of 
peoples cannot be used to confirm this conclusion. In the 
first place, the idea that because I^pt is named on in the 
very late Pa. Ixxviii 51, cv. 23, 27, cvi 22, On was originally 
a designation of Egypt among the Israelites,^ must be disputed, 

1 E^. Tuch, Winer, Itenan, HMotre dtt langva t^niti^u^* 40 ; Merx 
in Schenkel'e SOtOexieon, r. 606. 

' Kiepert, MB AW. 1859, p. 198. 

' Bfiusa, QtsekicMe dti AT.^ Sit.; Lenormant, Ortjenes,* ii. 316ff. 

* Derived from actual relationship of race and pbysical type, Lenor- 
mant, Origma,' ii. 319, 381. 

* Since Bocliart many maintain this, e.g. Ebere, AegypUn, i. 65 ; Budde, 
Du biMwcke UrgtiAiehle, 323 ft. 

DILLMAMM. — I. 31 
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since there can be no reference whatever to the Egyptian god 
Ammon, Hammon, and since the faieroglyphio Eoptic name 
of the country of I^pt, namely, QSmet, KBMBtXBMr, ie. black, 
has nothing to do with the Hebrew on, hot ; black would on 
the contrary in Hebrew be Dun. Besides, hrmc refers to the 
black colour of the Egyptian soil,^ not to the dark colour of 
the skin of the inhabitants, and the Hamites were not black 
at! all Bahler,' too, has correctly observed that in the proper 
name Q^i, Xd/t, the T.XX. pronounced a pointed n, i.e. kh, 
but in the derivatives from the root on, on the contrary, only 
a simple n, i-e. h, and that therefore it distinguished the former 
(as KHMc ?) from the latter. A more possible suggestion would 
be that Ham was intended as a comprehensive designation of 
the hot lands of the south.' But the names Shem and 
Japheth cannot be explained in a similar way. Many indeed 
wish to find in Shem the nmnen appellativum DB*, name, 
TtTunmi* But it would surely be singular to name a whole 
group of nations by the word for Tiame ; and if it be said 
that it is contracted from DB* ']^, renowned, noble, or (similar to 
the word Aryans) noble race of rulers (Stade), the extremely 
unsuitable abbreviation is itself an objection. The explana- 
tion that the ancestor QE' was created to symbolise the 
DVf '32,6 does not make the matter any clearer. It would be 
more possible to find in the word the etymologically possible 
idea of height, whether in the sense of the god of the sky 
whose name was then transferred to his worshippers," or in 
the sense of a mountain or highland r^on which might be 
the original central residence of the Semites.' For the 

t Herodotus, ii. 12 ; Plutarch, De Iiids, c. xxiiii. 

» In Theolog. Studien, Utr. 1884, ii. 115 B. 

' BcK>k of Jubilees, c. 8 ; but not hot iu the sense of ardent, fervent, 
Hal^Tf, op. eitf. 176. 

* Simon, OnotaaatiMn ; von Bohlen, Tuch, Enobel, WelUiaufien, 
JBDTh. xxi. 403; Lenormant, Origenet,'^ ii. 197; Stade, Budde, £. 
Meyer, Hal^vy. 

* Budde, IHt bibliicht Urgetdiichtt, 329. 

* Buttmann, Mythologui, i. 2S1. 

' £wald, GeidUdttt,' i. 402 [History of Iwa*l, i. 280, not* 6] ; BSttcher, 
AekrtnUie, p. 6. 
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latter meaning we may compare how in Mobbb of Choreoe ^ 
the Eaetem Armenian Taurus still beaxs the name Sim ; ^ or, 
as Leoormant' reminds ua, how the first Semitic country, 
Elam, signifieB etymologically Highland. But in the case of 
Japheth, even free guesses of this sort are not available, since 
nothing can be huilt upon the play on the name in ch. ix. 27,* 
and since the derivation from nn' is out of harmony with 
linguistic law and actual fact.° An alleged borrowing by the 
Semites of an Aryan Japetos = Djapati ® is without definite 
support, so long as it cannot he shown that a leading people 
of the Japhetic stock bore this name. 

The order of succession, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
corresponds to what we should expect from the nature of 
the casa Shem, to whom the Hebrews themselves belong, is 
the first; with the Hamites they came into contact earher 
than with the Japhethites, and Hamitie culture is older than 
that of the Japhethites. 

4. The order in which A places the three families of 
peoples is the reverse of that of their ages. He b^;ins 
with the youngest, Japheth, and brings in the eldest, 
Shem, last. This is always bis way, to deal first with the 
secondary lines, in order then continuously to follow out the 
main line. After the peoples of Shem, the genealogy of 
Shem (ch. xi 10 ff.) follows immediately in the writing of A. 
Within the three groups or families he enumerates the chief 
peoples or lands known to him, in the case of some of the 
more extensively divided peoples even then: more important 
subdivisions. Nevertheless, since he is quite aware that 
he has not given • exhaustively all the names of peoples 
and tribes, be indicates in each case, w. 5, 20, 31, by a 

' Hittory of Armenia, i, 6, 22, ii. 7, 81. 

« Kiepert, MBAW. 1869, p. 199. 

* Origeiut,* ii. 221. * HalSvy, of. cit. p. 176. 

■ Notwithstanding Budde, Die biblUehe VrgetchichU, 360 fl., who 
sought to prove that it bore the meauing beaviy, and to find a. reference 
therein to the beautiful, magnificent cities of the Phoenicians. 

■ Leaormant, Origenet,* ii. 190 Bf. 
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remark attached, that the detailed division ia still more 
extensive. But he has taken good care to avoid definite 
numbeTB. Jewish expositors, indeed, early ^ discovered in the 
list the number seventy, sometimes somewhat more, some- 
times somewhat less,' and modem scholars ^ bold, in regard 
to this, that the number seventy is intended, as in ch. xlvi 27, 
But in Gen. xlvi. 27 * the number seventy has good justifica- 
tion and is expressly named ; whereas here, on the contrary, 
it can be reached only if one takes in Eber and Pel^, which 
are yet not equivalent to the proper national names, and also 
Canaan and Toktan in addition to the sub-tribes into which 
they are divided. The very idea of seeking to confine ' 
within the hmits of a definite number peoples who, like 
individuals, disappear and come into being, is so unsound, 
that it should not be attributed to ancient writers.^ Over 
and above all this, the present text has been compounded 
from A and C, so that the number seventy cannot have been 
intended either by A or by C. Comp., on the contrary, the 
remarks on w. 5, 20, 31. It is more possible that the 
intention was operative at the time of the final determining 
of the official text, and that, in order to obtain the number 
seventy, one name or another may then have been inserted 
or removed. But still, if so, the number seventy ought to 
appear in the text much more clearly than is in reahty the 
case. 

Upon the whole, this list proves itself to be an excellent 
historico-get^rapbical monument of an age from which we no 
longer have other comprehensive sources of information. It 
is true that, for this very reason, many names in it are 
obscure to us, and cannot have light shed on them by 
witnesses from other quarters. In part they have passed 
away with the peoples themselves who bore them, and have 

' Tai^um Jerusalem on cb. xi. 8. 

2 See Bochart, Phaieg, i. 16 ; ZDMQ. iv. 150 f. 

' DelitMch, Noldeke, Lenormant, Origeaa,^ ii. 328. 

' See notes there, 

' See also Merx in Scheakel's BxbelUmemi, v. 611, 
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given place to others, bo that in the ideatification of them 
with otherwise known names of peoples and lands caution 
haa to be used. It is just the endeavour of later writers ^ 
to introduce into this table their gradually expanded 
geographical and ethnographical knowledge which has led to 
some awkward mistakes. 

After the oldest attempts at explanation in the Book of 
Jubilees, c. 8 f., and in Josephns, AvMqwUies, i 6, to which 
Jerome, Quaestt. Sebr. and other ecclesiastical writers attach 
themselves, the following deserve specially to be named : — 
Bochart, Phaleg et Ghanaan, 1646 and later reprints; J, D. 
MichaeUs, Spidlegium geographiae Hehr. exteras, 1769, 1780, 
2 parts, and with it Forsteri epistola ad J. D. MichaeUs, 
1772; C. F. Volney, Eecherches tiouv. sur I'hidoire andenne, 
vol. L Paris, 1814; J. Schulthess, Das Parodies, 1816; 
Bosenmiiller, Randbuch der bihl. Alterthums Kuvde, L 1 
and 2 (Feldhoff, Volkertq/el der Genesis, 1837; Krucke, 
Erklamvg der Volkertafelim 1 Buck Mose, 1837 ; J. v. Gorres, 
Jafethiten und ih/re gemein. Heimath Armenien, 1844; 
Gfroerer, UrgescMehte des menschl. Geschkchts, 1855, 2 vols.). 
Especially : Tuch in his Comineviar ; Knobel, Volkertafel der 
G&nesis, 1850 ; de (Joeje in Theolog. Tijds. iv. (1870). 233 ff. ; 
Merx in Schenkel's Bibellexieon, v. 604 ff. ; Eioult de Neuville 
in Revue des questions historiquea, xxviii p. 383 ff., as also the 
Sealwdrlerhiicker of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm ; Lenormant, 
Origenes de TMstoire^ ii. 332 ff. {only the beginning of 
a great treatise). For the Japhetic group : Kiepert in 
MBAW. Feb. 1859; de Lagarde, GesammeUe Abhandlungen, 
1866, p. 254 ff. For the Hamites: G. Ehers, Aegypten utid 
Backer Mom, 1868 ; and E. Glaser, S/dxie der Getchichte und 
Geographie Arabiens, iL 1890, 323 ff., 387 ff. For the 
Semites : Furst in Merx' Arekiv, i. 9 ff. For other matters 
in this section, see also Ewald, JB. ix. 2 ff., x. 167 ff. ; and 

' Up to Knobel, who presupposes the geography of the period of the 
Bomau Empire, and Bunsen, who assumes the results of researches in 
the comparative science of language. 
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on w. 8-10, JB. X. 52 ff. ; Hal^vy, Becherches Bibtiques, ^m. 
(in RBJ. xiiL 1886). 

The ethnographical table is repeated, yet somewhat 
abridged, in 1 ChrOD. L 4-23. Some variations in it are 
deserving of attention. 

Ver. 1. See cha. v. 1, vi 9, — The second part of the 
verse perhaps originally a continuation of ch. ix. 18a, by C} 

Vv. 2-5. From A. The Japhethites or Northern 
peoples. Japheth has seven sons. The first is Gomer, from 
whom, in ver. 3, three sons are derived. 

^OJ — LXX. Fa/iip, mentioned also in Ezek. xxxviii 6, 
LXX. Fofiip, as confederate of Gog of Mi^og. Josephus 
onderstands the name to mean the Galatians, inumgrants 
into Northern Phrygia after the third century. The 
Jerusalem Tai^m and Bereshith Babba name Phrygia 
first among the eparchies of Gomer. Mordtmann ^ identifies 
it with the Saka, Turkish Tatar tribes. By meet, however, 
since Galmet, it is understood of the Ktfifieptoi who were 
already known to Homer' and had their settlements north 
of the Black Sea and Lake Maeotis,* but in the course of 
the eighth century being pressed on by the Scolotic Scythians, 
wandered through Thrace, until, in the b^inning of the 
seventh century, reinforced by the Tprjpei and other tribes, 
they crossed the Bosphorus, and burst into Asia Min.or.^ In 
later times the Greeks confounded them with the CimbrL* 
This view stands in opposition to another,^ according to 
which IDJ would be Capjpadoda, Old Persian Katpaiuka, 
which the Armenians name Gamir (plur.). The narrative 

' Wellhausen, Delitzsch," Kautzsch-Socin, 
MnirCMG.xxiv. 77ff. 
' Odyesey, si. 14. 

' Herodotus, iv. 1 1 f. ; Strabo, iii. 2. 12, vii. 2. 2. 2 f- 
» E. Meyer, Getehichte dee Alterihums, § 452 ff. 
* Poaidoniiis in Strabo, vii. 2. 2, and Plutarch, Vita Marii. 
' G. Wahl, Altee und Neua VorderasUn, i. 274 ; Kiepert in MBATf'. 
1869, 204 f.; de Lagarde, GesammeUe AbhandluTtgen, 254 f.; Onomcutica 
aaara,^ ii, 92 ; Armeniiche Studien, § 448 ; Halevj-, Becherches Bibliques, 
■ Tiii. 154, and fully in Becherches BMiqwes, liv. 315-343. 
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of Kephalion,^ in which Qimmeri is definitely uaed for 
Cappadocians, may be compared, and old glosses give 
Tdftep i^ o5 KainruSoKe'i.^ In the cuneiform inscriptioDS, 
too, the Qvmirrai appear as the inhabitantB of the country 
between the north-west provinces of the Assyrians on the 
east and of the Libyans on the west, certainly therefore of 
Gappadocia, but not earlier than Asarhaddon and Asshur- 
banipal.' It is true* that already Sai^n n., rg 722-705, 
conducted a victorious campaign as far as Melid and Cham- 
mannu in Gappadocia,^ but it is not proved that the country 
was so early named after the Grimirrai It is rendered 
probable on many grounds,^ that these Gimirrai who appear 
in the seventh century were just the Gimmerians who crossed 
the Bosphorus from Thrace into Asia Minor, and that the 
naming of Gappadocia as Gamir dates first from them. More- 
over, according to the statements of the ancients,' the Asiatic 
Thracians also, the Bithynians, Maryaudynians, Faphlagonians, 
Phrygians, and younger (Phrygian) Armenians were offshoots 
of the European Thracians and Trereriaus, who were them- 
selves Cimmerians.^ But the supposition that A by iQ3 
intended this Gappadocian Gamir does not, even apart from 
the date of composition, suit well the order of the names 
in ver. 2 ; whereas, on the other hand, 1Q], aa the compre- 
hensive name (comp. e'D) of a many branched Wvo<! on the 
coasts of the Black Sea, holds a most suitable position here 
at the head of the Japheth peoples. 

»3e*i( — eldest son of Gomer, placed along with Ararat and 

I Ensebius, Okron. Anaen, ed. Aucher, i. 95. 

* Eiuebius, Qvrtm. Armea. ii. 12. Comp. Targum on Ezek. xxvii. 11. 

* Schroder, Dis KeUiruchrifien und OachidUiforichung, 167 f. ; KAT.* 
80, 428 [C?wn«i/Drm iTucriptt. and the O.T. vol. i. 62, ii, 123 f,]; Delitzsch, 
Wo lag dot Paradiet ? 240 ; Tiele, Oeichidiit, i. 334, 309, 386. 

* Tiele, GeidiuJUe, 243, 269. 

' Hal^vy, EeeherduM BtbUguti, liv. 332 f. 

« H. Geker ia Berlin. Aeg. Ztitichrift, 1876, p. 14 ff. ; Sohrader, KQF. 
167 ff. ; Tiele, OadvidUe, 409. 

' Lenonaant, Origene*,^ ii. 332-387, 

» Strabo, i. 3. 21, lii. 8. 7, siii. 1. 8, xiv. 1. 40. 
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Minni, t.e. with north-east and sonth-eMt Armenia, in Jer. li 
27, Josepbiie identifies it with the 'Pijyivei, who are othei> 
wise unknown, and have nothii^ to do with the Rugii on the 
Baltic (Knobel). The JeniBalem Taigum and BereehitJi Babba 
identify Ashkenaz with Asia ; the Jews of the Middle Ages 
with the Teutons. But since Ascanioe occurs in Homer * as 
the name of a Mysian and of a Phrygian prince, and since 
later the same name was attached to the Lake of Eela^iae 
in Fhrygia and to that at Kicaea in Bitbynia, also to a river, 
a district, and other localities in those provinces,' it appears 
that Ashkenaz, whether oz was or was not originally a 
patronymic ending,' was the old name of a people spread 
throi^h Mysia and Fhrygia.* On the other hand, Jer. IL 
can be imderstood only of the later Ascanians, immigrants 
into West Armenia from Fhrygia.'' Others ^ think that these 
Western Armenians are to be found in Genesis also ; but see 
Togarmah. Whether the cuneiform name of a people ASgvza ' 
has anything to do with Ashkenaz is andedded. The correc- 
tion- t??^,* USnaniz, name of a fortress in Cyrrhestice 
conquered by Sargon n,, ie arbitrary, 

nB'"i — 1 Chron. L 6, noi. (variant neri). Most com- 
mentators, even as early as the Book of Jubilees, have 
wished to find in this name the fabulous Spt} 'Pttraia, which, 
according to the ancieuts, formed the northern border of the 
earth, £nobel went so far as to make them the Carpathians, 
in order to introduce the Celts beside the Teutons (Ashbraiaz) 

1 iliarf, ii. 862, xuL 793. 

' Strabo, lii 4. 8 ff. ; xiv. 5. 29 ; Pliny, Hitt. Nai. 4. § 71, 6. §§ 121, 138, 
144, 148 ; Stepban. ByzanL b. 'AuxkoU. 

' Lagarde, GeiammeUe Abhandluitgen, 2&5; otherwise in Amenitche 
Studien, § 143; MHih«iluiigen, i. 226, 

* Bochajt, Lenormant, Origenet,' ii. 388 ff.; Mordtmaim is ZDMQ. 
iiiv. 88 ; E. Meyer, Oeech. de» Alterth. § 251. 

' Lenormant, Ortjeiiw,' ii, 394, 371 ff. 

* Tuch, QeseniuB, Schrader, Keilinschriflen m. Qetckichlsfortchnng, p. 160. 
' Fried. DelitzacK, Schrader, KAT* 610 [Cuneiform Inter, and Uu O.T. 

ii. 293], 

* Halevy, REJ. iviii. 169. 
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into the ethiK^raphical table. But this is all without founda- 
tion. JoBephuB understanda, doubtless not merely as a 
guess, the Papklagonians. Bochart, and after him Lagarde,^ 
compared the river 'Pi^0a<; (Pij0avT-o^), which in Bithynia 
falls into the Black Sea,* and the district 'Ptj^avria on the 
Thracian Boaphorus,' aa remnants of this old nama* But 
nen, which comes between H3B'(( and nonn, cannot be placed 
so far west. It is unnecessary to consider the conjecture of 
Volney * that np'3 = Ni^tirij?, the name of the highest 
mountain range of the Taurus in Armenia ; " or the correction 
nVB,^ i.e. Bit PumtaS between Moschfene, Tabal^ne, and Cilicia 
in the Inscriptions of Sai^n n. 

np"i3h — mentioned in Ezek. xxxviii. 6 along with Gomer 
in the army of Gc^, and in Ezek. xxvii 14, after Javan, Tubal, 
and Meshech, as supplying horses and mules to the Tyrian 
merchants; in both passages' in Ezekiel styled i^p^-*^ '''"• 
According to Josephus they were r^arded aa Phrygians. 
According to a Greek Scholiast on Ezek. xxxviii 6 in the 
Cod. Vaticamis, according to Syncellus, i. p. 91, and Samuel. 
Arm.8 they are Armenians. According to Moses of Chorene 
the Armenians trace their descent from Haik, the son of 
Thoi^om. Their abtmdant possession of noble horses auita 
equally well the Armenians * and the Phrygians.^" Armenians 
were besides airoiKoi of the Phrygians,^' and 75 ^v^ woXXA 
^vyi^ova-iv}^ But since the Phrygians are probably already 

^ Lagaide, OaamimeUe Abhandl. S5Q. 

' Perifplvt maru Erythra«i, 17 Mull. ; Ptolemy, v. 1. 5 ; Stephan. 
Byzant. evh voce; Pliny, HUt. Nat. 6. § 4. 
' Euetathios in Dion, perieg. 793. 

* See also Lenormant, Origene** ii. 396 fF. 

' Von Bohleo, Schenkel'e B^>eU«xico7i, v. 98. 

* Strabo, li. 12. 4. 

' Halivy, Becherdieg Bibli^aeg, iv. in REJ. sviii. 161 ff. 

* EuBebiua, Chron. Armen. ii. 13. 

■ Strabo, xi. 14. 9. Comp. Herodotus, i. 194. 
>" Homer, Iliad, iii. 185 ; Claudian, Laut Stren. 191. 
" HerodotuB, vii. 73. 

'* EudoitUB in StephoTi. ByzarU. under 'ApfittU ; also EiistatliiuB on 
i>Mm.694. 
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inolnded in Ashkenaz, we may in the case of Togarmah decide 
for the Armenians, i.e., according to the oldest meaning of tbe 
word, WeBtem Armenia. Even if the form of the name 
Xhorgom in Mosea of Chorene is derived only from tbe 
LXX.' that is yet no proof for the groundlessness of the 
application of the name to Armenia. Whether the city 
Tilgarimmu ' of the cuneiform inscriptions, in Melitene, is to 
be connected with Togarmah, must remain undecided. Tbe 
conjecture that Togarmah ib TtvBpavia* has nothing to 
recommend it The reference of it to the Turks ^ is worthless. 
Phrygia, Faphlagonia, Western Armenia, form a continuous 
line of succession, stretching from west to east, and their 
subordination under Gomer (">Di) agrees with the traditional 
ethni^ony of tbe ancients (see p. 327). 

Jlao — the second son of Japheth, most be sought, in 
accordance with tbe geographical arrangement, between 
Gomer and Media. In Ezek. xxxviii 2 fT., xxxix. 6, Magog 
appears as a country (and a people) in tbe far north, whose 
prince, G^g, has under h im Tubal and Meshech, and to whom 
Gomer and the bouse of Togarmah attach themselves. The 
expedition of Gog there described by Ezekiel is usually 
r^arded as a prophetic copy of tbe irruption of Scythian 
hordes into Asia in tbe time of Josiab.^ In fact, here in 
Crenesis, Josephus and Jerome explain Magog to mean 
Scythians ; and since Bochart, this interpretation has been 
almost universally adopted, although no one has been able 
hitherto to explain what the name Magog properly means,^ 
nor even to point out its use elsewhere for Scythians. A 
people of considerable geographical extension must, according 

' Lagarde, GeaamtneUe Abhandlungen, 265 f. ; Symmida, L lOS ; Armen- 
wdm Studien, § 865, 

' DelitzBch, Wo lag da» Paradiee 1 246 ; HaUvy, MHamgti dt Critique, 
1G3. 

* Lagarde, Oeiammtlte Ahhandluiigen, 257. 

' Repeated by Mordtmann in ZDMQ. Mtiv. 82. 

' Herodotus, i. 103 ff, 

° Against the equation ma = great, and gog = mountain, see Lagarde 
Qeiammelte Abhandl. 158; Lenormant, Origenet,' ii. 467 f. 
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to the analogy of the other sons of Japhetb, in any case be 
thought of. The MassE^tae (Schulthess) are too far away. 
In the cuneiform accounts of a campaign of the Aflsyrlan 
king Asshurbanipal againat Armenia, we meet with a king Gagi 
of the land of Sahi, whom many would identify^ with Grog, 
king of the Saki (Scythians),* According to this, detach- 
ments of the Scythians would have already crossed over the 
Caucasus before B.c. 660, and established themselves in the 
countries north of the Araxea (Gogarene, Saoaaene). Kiepert 
also^ supposes that by Magog in Genesis northern and eastern 
Armenia are to be understood, which still in the time of the 
Achaemenidae formed the eighteenth satrapy (Matiane), and 
had for its population Scythian nomadic tribes like the Saspiri, 
Alarodians, etc.* Hal^vy * supposes that i^^o was derived 
through the intermediate pronunciation ^]^no, from Mat- 
Gamgum, the name of a Hittite state between Kmnuh and 
Samal,^ and was transferred by the Hebrews to the whole 
Armenian plateau.' E. Meyer ^ roundly explains Magog as 
the name of a country formed by £zekiel from G(^, the 
name of the (Lydian !) Gyges, as though in Hebrew names of 
countries were formed from names of persons by prefixing o ! 
Stade * sets aside Ezek. xxxviii 2, won pK, as a gloss, and 
Ezek. xxxix. 6 with Gen. x. 2 (1 Chron. L 5) as errors of 
transcription for iSi, as though this were still criticism ! 

'^p — certainly the Medes, often mentioned elsewhere in the 
Old Testament from the eighth century onwards." The (" far ") 
land of Madai is often named from the time of Bammannirar, 
B.C. 812-783, as the goal of the campaigns of the Assyrian 

' G. Smith, Schrader, KGF. 169 ; Delitzsch, Wohgdiu Paradiea 1 247 ; 
Lenonnant, Origenei,' ii. 461 B. See, however, Tiele, Babylim. u. Atayr. 
Geithichte, 361 f. 

' Stiabo, xi. 8. 2 ff. » Loc. cii. p. 207 f. 

* MBA W. 1857, p. 139. See also Lenonnant, Origerua,* ii. 470 ff. 

» REJ. sviii. p. 156 f. ' GttchidUt, 197, 219, 243 f. 

' Againat Sachau in SBA W. 1892, p. 314 ff., who reads Gurgum, see 
Haliivy in JA. viii. 19, p. 566. 

* GeichidUt, § 464. • GetdhichU, ii. 61 f. 

■" 2 Kings ivii. 6, xviii. 11 ; Jer. sxv. 25, IL 11, 28 ; Isa. liii. 17 f., ixi. 2. 
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kings. Whether the laud Amadai, which Shahnanassar ll., 
B.C. 859-825, and the land Matai, which Samsiramman, b.c. 
824—812, fought against, are identical with Madai,^ has not 
yet heen established. 

A leap is now taken from the Medes to the lonians, and 
it is evident that here a new, more aontherly, geographical 
group begins, while the continuation. Tubal, Meshech, shows 
that it again rune from weet to east. 

jv — certainly the lonians, 'laove<!, 'laf ove?, the name for 
the Greeks in the whole East as far as India, and that not 
merely from the period of the Achaemenidean Empire,* but 
even as early aa the inscriptions of Sai^n ii.' Ver. 4 allows 
us to think of an eBvof of greater size and importance, as in 
the case of Gomer in ver, 2 f. There is nothing even in 
Jonah iv. 6, Ezek- xxvii. 13, Isa, Ixvi 19, that compels us to 
think of the lonians of Asia Minor, and in Ezek. xxvii. 13 
nothing to make us identify them simply with the Ionian 
colonists of the southern coasts of Pontue.* In Dan. viiL 2 1 , 
X. 20, XL 2, and in Zech. ix. 13, according to the present text, 
the Macedonian Greeks are understood.^ 

TjE^ffl ?3Fi — always thus connected t(^ether, except in the 
Massoretic text of Isa. Ixvi. 19 and in Ps. cxx. 5. They 
appear in Ezek. xxxiL 26 as peoples who have already 
suffered severe reverses; in Ezek. xxvii 13, alor^ with 
Javan on the basis of Gen. x. 3, as engaged in commercial 
transactions with the Tyrians ; in Ezek. xxxviii. 2 f., xxxix. 

' Schrader, KGF. 173 ff. ; KAT.'> 80 [Cunet/orm Inurvptt. anrf Out O.T. 
i. 62]; Tiele, QtschiiMe, 193, 203, 208. 

' Stade, De populo javan, GieBsen, 1880, p. 10. 

' Schrader, KA T.' 81 f. [Cimeiform Inicriptt. and the 0. T. i. 63 f .] ; KOF. 
238; Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? 248 f.; Sajce in Academy, 1891, p. 
341, thinks that he finds them alreadj' in the Tell Amarna Tablet, zlti. a. 
16; on the name among the Egyptians, see Lepsius in MBAW. 18G5, 
p. 497 S. 

* Stade, De popufo Javan, p. 4. 

' Comp. in addition regarding the voyages of the Qreeks of prehistoric 
times, even in the east of the Mediterranean, E. Curtiua in SBA W. 1882, 
p. 943 ff., and E. Meyer, Geachiehte, §§ 192, 359, 379. 
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1, as the ^Hte of the army of the Scythian king Gog; in 
laa. Ixvi. 19, LXX., as far distant peoples. It has been 
proved as early as by Bochart that the Moschiane (M6<t\oi, 
Sam. ^E^D ; Me^x'"' fii'st in Procopius and Agathlos) and the 
Tibarenians (Tt^aptivoi, Tt0apoi) are meant, whom Herodotus ^ 
also names together as beloi^ing to the nineteenth satrapy 
of Darius. They dwelt in the mountainous district to the 
south-east of the Black Sea ; the Moschians, between the 
sources of the Phasis and Cyrus (Kur),* the Tibarenians east 
of the Thermodon. Even now, as in Ezek. xxvii 13, slaves 
and copper wares are the chief articles of export among the 
mountain tribes of Fontus and the Caucasus. But in the 
ABsyrian cuneiform inscriptions, as early as Tiglath-Pilesar I., 
about B.C. 1120-1100, and Salmanassar n., B.C. 859-825, 
both peoples stretched still farther south, the Tabali as far as 
Cilicia, and the Muski north-east to the Tabali" It was, then, 
only in later times, perhaps by the Assyrians, or it may have 
been by the Cimmerians in the seventh century, that they 
were extirpated from their more southerly positions, or driven 
northward. While, then, the order of succession, Ja^'an, 
Tubal, Meshech, is admirably explained by their earlier more 
southern situation, so also, on the other side, the priority of 
A, as compared with Ezekiel and the statements of the 
Greeks, who know them only as northern peoples, is obvious. 
Joaephua identified Tubal with the Iberians ui the district of 
the Caucasus, and Meshech, perhaps from the similarity of 
the sound, with Md^axa in Cappadocia; Jerome already con- 
founded Tubal with the Spanish Iberians. 

0"i'ri — not mentioned elsewhere, must in view of their 
position be sought either east of "^f^* or as a group by itself 
in the west, and farther south than the preceding. Since 

' iii. 84, vii. 78. 

' Still later the Meatchetlii appears as a native name of a coimtiy on the 
Upper Kur (Kiepert). 

»Sohrader, KOF. 166 ff.; EAT.' 92 ff. [Oaneiform Iitxnptt. and the 
O.T. i. 64 ff.] ; Delitzsch, Wo \ag da» Parodies ? 260 f. ; HaliSvy, 193 ff. 

* Hence HalSvy'B correction, d^TI »'.«. Kv^^wmc^ ! (Op. eit. p. 158.) 
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Josephus and EusebiuB, they have heen generally identified 
with the great nation of the Thracians (Sp§KK, Bpaxe^) ; but 
the sounds ' r- and d are a difficulty in the way, and this 
people aeems to he already inclnded in the Gomer group (see 
p. 327). So, too, the identification with Tvp^, TuptK,^ 
i.e. the Dniester, and the inhabitants on its banks, has no 
linguistic or historical probability, inasmuch as a Hellenic' or 
Phoenician' emporium at Tyras does not make the Tvptrai 
into an important people of antiquity. The Tvp<r-i}vol* suit 
beet. The Greeks spoke much of them. as an old Felasgian 
people, who once made themselves dreaded as pirates between 
Asia Minor and Greece, on the islands and along the coasts 
of the A^ean Sea.' They are also brought into connection 
with the Italian Tyraenians or Tyrrhenians. The identifica- 
tion is especially likely if the Tnnisa met with in Old 
f^yptian texts' may be identified with these seafaring 
Tyrsenians.^ 

Ver. 4. In the case of Javan, four sons are mentioned by 
name, the most southerly and the most westerly of the whole 
Japhetic group. They are only reckoned sons of Javan, 
not primitive peoples. They are assigned to Javan in 
particular, not for instance as possessions of the Hellenes,^ 
nor because, as merchants and seafaring people, they stand 
on the same level in respect of culture as the lonians,' but 
because to the author the native or immigrant populations of 
these moat important and oldest stations of the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, of which two, Eliehah and Tarshish, were 
to the west, and two, Kittim and Bodanim, were to the east 
of Javan, most naturally grouped themselves around it, and 

' SchulthcBB, DelitzBch' [Nms Chmm. on Qentiii, i. p. 312 £.]. 
' Herodotus, iv. 61. * Anunianus Marcellinus, xxii. 8. 41. 

* Book of Jubilees, Tuct, Nbldeke in Sohenkera Bibellexicon, v. 519 f. 
' Herodotua, i. B7, 94 ; Thucj-didea, iv. 109. See Tuch. 
' ZDMQ. iii. 660, 863 ; Ebus, Aegyplen, i. 110, 165 ; Chabaa, ^twdet 
rur Pantiqitei kittoire, 191 S. ; E. Meyer, Geschidae, § 260. 
' Otherwise Hal*Svy in JA. vii. 4, p. 408 ff. 
« De Qoeje, ThT. iv. 250 f. • Stade, De popalo Javan, 9. 
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also because they seemed ethnically most closely connected 
with Javan. 

•^?^ — because he is a aon of Javan, and because, accord- 
ing to Ezek. xxviL 7, purple fabrics ^ were received in Tyre 
from the islands or coasts of Elishah, while the Peloponnesus 
and especially I^conia, had great wealth in purple shells,' it 
is natural bo assume that we have here a Greek people. 
Similarity of name has su^ested the Aeolians," Hellas,* and 
Elis," or%inally faXis, faXeia. But the ending >ib*- ig not 
conceivable ' as ?, the s^ of the Greek nominative, and the 
Greeks and Greece may be comprehended in Javan, Then 
there remams unmentioned, between Hellas and Spain, Italy 
with Sicily, which even in the earliest times were visited and 
colonised by the Phoenicians. Of more weight, therefore, 
than the conjectures spoken of are probably the K^D'K ^"^P 
in the Targum on Ezekiel, and the gloss in Syncellus: 
'EXiwi «f oiJ SiK€\oL'' Sicily ' with Lower Italy would here 
suit perfectly, and would explain also the statement of the 
passage in Ezekiel, in whose time the Greek colonies already 
flourished, as well as the expression \*k. The name Elishah 
(may it be 'IXKvp-ta ?) certainly still remains, in that case, to 
be explained. No Phoenician could include Carth^,* whose 
reputed foundress was Elissa,^** in the (northern) Japhetic 
group. It has besides still to he proved that Carthage was 
named Elissa, and the expression ^fy}* ".'? does not suit 
Cturthage. 

vy^ — often named in the Old Testament, is always and 

' Not the ahell-fish from which the dye was obtained. 
■Pliny, Hilt. Nat. 9. g 127, 21. § 45; Pausaniaa, iii. 21.6; Horace, 
Odei, a. 48. 7. 

' Joaephua, Jerome, Knobel, Delitzsch ' [JTeu? Comm. on Qai. i. 313]. 

♦ Taignm of Jonathan on GeneaiB, and Peahitta in Ezekiel. 
'Bochart. 

1 Hence Hal^vy, Rechercha BibUquet, xv. 3G2, proposed a derivation 
from ''Ehtf in Laconia. 

' EuBebiuB, Chron. Armtn. ii. 13, ' Kiepert. 

* Schultheas, Stade, De popufo Javan, p, 8 f. 
" Movers, Die Phffnviitr, ii. 1, 350 ff. 
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everywhere Tatteasus,^ which had commercial interconiBe 
with I^re from as early as the eleventh century, and was 
visited especially on account of its wealth in silver, and 
celebrated at an early date in the East It further includes 
the whole country of the Turti or Turditani, to which it 
belonged, and was probably modified by the Semites from 
Tartish,* It is not the city as a Phoenician colony (Stade), 
but the land and people, that is meant, and that not merely in 
the time after its colonisation by the Phoceans.* It has thus 
been understood by Eusebiua {Qaf<rei>t e^ ov 'I^tjp^), and 
after him by almost the whole series of later scholars. On 
the other baud. Tarsus in Cilicia,* on coins nn," first founded 
by Sanherib," can as little be intended as the Tyr&enians, 
Etruscans,^ or Sardinia,^ or Crete.' 

ens — undoubtedly the Cyprians and Cyprus, where there 
was an ancient city Kition, to which Josephus refers in 
support of this interpretation.^" Among the Assyrians the 
island has the peculiar name Yaindjia or Atnkia (Yadnana, 
Adnana),'' whereas the city Kition (Lamaka) was called by 
them ^arti Hadasti.^^ As to the nationality of the primitive 
population, nothing can be said with certainty. In early 
times, besides the Phoenicians, immigrants of Greek nation- 
ality also settled in this laige island.'^ When subsequently 
mention is made of O'fo ',n*M in the plural, and when in 

1 NotDert«ea=Tortoea,uiCatalotua,aaB«dBlobaaderBtoodit,Tarf«ttiu, 
Hamb. 1849. 

* SeeTuch,Qeae&iuB,TAMawnu; KwpeTt,AIUGtographie,fji.^l,^it. 
» Ab de Qoeje, ThT. iv. p. 251, aurmiseB. 

* JosephuB, Jerome, Buneen. 

» Similarly the Aasyrian, Schrader, KOF. 240 f. 

' EtisebiuB, Chron. Armen. i. 43 ; otherwiee Ammiauus MarcelliuuB, 
liv. 8. 3. 

' Enobel, JDelitzscli' [New Comm. on Gtn. i, 313]. See, rather, jyyn, 
ver. 2. 

* Halevy, Becherehes Bibtiques, viii. 160. ■ Ibid. iv. 363 B. 

'" See 0«Beniu8 on Isa. xxiii. 1, oad the Bealw/frterbucheT of Biehm, etc. 
■' See Schrader, KAT.'> 85 f. [Ciindform Iiwcnptt. and the O.T. i. 68], 
»» Schrader in SBAIF. 1890, p. 337 ff. 
" Kiepert, Alit Geographie, § 127. '* Jer. ii. 10 ; Ezek. Kivii. 6. 
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1 Maco. i. 1, viii. 5 the MacedoaiaoB even, and in Dan. xi. 30, 
Italy or the Romans are comprehended under this name, it 
only follows that, ae geographical knowledge extended, the 
old name was used in a wider sense, so that Kittim was made 
to include other w^tem islands and coast lands. There is no 
reason for taking the word here in this later sense, and the 
order of enumeration does not allow of it. 

D'i'i'i — ao the official text, which the Tai^m, the 
Peshitta, and the Vulgate also express ; but, following the 
LXX., the Samaritan, and the Massoretic text of 1 Ohron. 
L 7 (various reading d'jti).^ and on internal grounds, we 
must read D'?'i^. Dodanim permits of no acceptable inter- 
pretation, since Dodona,^ as a single and at the same time 
inland town in Epirus, is here entirely out of place, and 
since there is not even exact agreement with the name 
Dardanians,' who besides do not represent an actual Greek 
people, such as is here required. It D'J'tt be read, the 
dwellers on the banks of the river Ehone in Gaul (Bochart) 
are historically and gec^raphically too much out of the 
way, and the only suitable identification is with the 'PoStoi, 
i.e. Bhodes, or more generally the Ehodian islands, i,e. 
the islands of the Aegean Sea. We may compare how in 
Ezek. xxviL 16 the LXX. has 'PoBmt for pn. Bhodes was 
already known to Homer.^ The Phoenicians came there at 
an early date.* It lay on their way to Javan and farther 
west. Josephus had not this fourth son of Javan in his 
copy of Genesis ; and Epiphanius," himself a Cyprian, extends 
Kittim to include Ehodes, because be did not wish that it 
should be wanting. 

Ver. 5. Since the author in w. 20 and 31 concludes each 
of the other groups of peoples with a subscription, and always 

' Comp. MichaeliB, SpiciUgium, i. 116 B. 

' Clericus, Michaelia, RoBenmiiller, Kriicke. 

' Taigom Jonathan, Talmud, Qesenius, Knobel, Buiuen, Delitzech, 

* niad, ii. 6M fF. " Bochart, Movers, Dit Phffnwer, ii. 2. 246 fF. 

* Adv. Haer. xxx. 20. 
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shows himaelf very uniform in the use of his formulae, we 
expect ' here also an W ^13 n?N. It is the more necesaary 
to reinsert this, since n^tm can apply only to the J)^ '33 of 
ver. 4, and not to the ^Pl *^ai seeing that it could not possibly 
be said of Magog, Madai, etc., that they peopled the 0-*H. 
Further, since nri'xiK? does not suit D^**! ''K, the insertion 
must he made before oninKs, and it is unnecessary to strike 
out O'^i'} — iT«?D as a gloss. 

From these (sons of Javan) the sea lands, ie. the islands 
and coast lands, of the peoples, have separated, i.e. detached 
as well as expanded, themselves (ver. 32). This is still to be 
connected with the fourth verse. The author indicates that 
besides those named, which have been known since early 
times, there were other islands and coasts of the west which 
have only later come to the front, as. they were peopled or 
visited. 

Now follows the subscription : (These are the sons of 
Japheth) according to their countries, each one in accordance 
with his language, in accordance with their generations (tribes), 
according to their peoples. — 2, comp. w. 20 and 31 (see ch. 
viL 21). The author cannot and will not enumerate all the 
several countries and their districts, the several peoples and 
tribes which the Japhethites comprise, and the manifold 
languages which they speak. 

Vv. 6-20. The Hamitea or the Southern peoples. 

Ver. 6 f. from A. Ver. 6 traces from Ham the descent of 
four chief peoples. Their order proceeds from south to north. 

tns — among the ancient Egyptians Kash, Eesh, used as 
the designation of a reddish brown people between I^pt and 
Abyssinia, especially in the east between the Nile and the 
sea, and as a national name distinguished from the Na^iasi, 
i.e. the Negroes, although sometimes mention is made of the 
Nshasi of the land of Kash.' In this sense it doubtless occurs 

' Ilgea, Ewald, Okhsneen. 

" Knobel, WellhauBen, JBDTh. iii. 395. 

' See Lepsius, NvkUcKe Orammalik, p. sci. ff. 
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in the Old Testament in othei passages besides 2 Cbrou. 
xii 3 and xiv. 18 ff;^ but from Isaiah's time onwards it is 
the special designation of the State Napata,^ named Kusi in 
the cuneiform inscriptions.* The Greek word AlOlawe^, 
by which the dark skinned men of the southern lands 
of Africa and Asia were designated, has no ethnological mean- 
ing, although in later times AiBioirla was made use of as 
designatioD of the Nile country south of E^pt,* Among 
the Egyptians, on the other hand, and equally here in 
the etbnt^raphical table, a proper l^vo? is intended ; but 
whereas among the Egyptians it is limited to the land south 
of I^pt, and mostly to the east of the Nile, it here includes, 
according to ver. 7, peoples not only of Africa, but also of 
Asia, and therefore on both sides of the Arabian Gulf. The 
ethnogonic sense of the word is therefore undoubted.* There 
is little probability that the Kasai of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions,^ i.e. the Klffirioi in Susiana, and, farther off, the Koiraaioi 
of the ZagroB mountains, stand in connection with the biblical 
Egyptian Kushites.' See further, ver. 8. 

nnsD — the Semitic name for I^pt, derived, no doubt, 
from a Hyksos people, though its meaning has not yet been 
explained with certainty : Phoenician, Mvapa (read Mva-pa) 
in Stephanus Eyzant sub A^vtrrm ; Assyrian, MttsuT, Musra, 
Mieir;^ Old Persian, Mudrdya; from the LXX. it has passed 
over into Coptic in the form Mestrem. The opinion (Bochart) 

■ ba. xi. 11, xliii. 3, slv. 14, ek. Comp. Ezek. ixir. 10. 
» Isa. iviii. 1, xx. 3, iisvii. 9. See Schentel's BtbelUxictm, i. 288 ff. 
» Schrader, KQF. 282 ff.; KAT.' 8SS. [Cuneiform InseripU. andtheO.T. 
i. 68-71] ; Dehtzsch, Wo lag dai Paradia ? 261. 

• Herodotus, iii. 114 ; Ptolemy, iv. 7. 
' AgainBt Gesenius, I%eiaiiriu, 673. 

• Fried. Delitesch, DU Sprache dfr Ko»»dtr, 1884. 

' See on thiB people: Moldeke in OGN. 1874, p. 173 ff.; Sclrader, 
KGF. 176 f.; KAT.' 67 f. [Chineiform Itueriptt. and Ou O.T. i, 67-71]: 
Lepeius, NvJntehe Grammatik, p. cv.; Delitzsclt, Wolag dot Faraditii 31, 
127 ff.; E. Meyer, (?<SKAtcM«, g 129 ; Tide, GtiAicMe, 71; OppertinZA. 
iiL 422 f. ; HaWvy in ZA. iv. 209 ff. 

• Schrader, rSF. 861 f.; KAT* 89 IChituiform IfucripU. and tht O.T. 
i. 71, 72] ; Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Faradiei 9 308 ff. 
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that t!tp meatia " circumvaUation," and designates E^ypt as a 
shut in land, resta merely ou the turn given to the word in 
lea. xix. 6, xxxvii 3 5 (Mic. vii. 1 2). It has no support in the 
17 A tyvTTTOi; Travraj^oSeu ifttxrucw wr^/jwra* of Diodorufl Siculus, 
L 31, and scarcely even in the girdle of fortifications from 
PeluBium to Klysma.* The derivation of the name from 
RamseB,^ is still less possible. Others ^ have appealed to the 
Arabic, Aramaic, and Assyrian tso, boundary, territory* and 
understand its meaning to be (Ae two lands The dual form ■• 
of the Hebrew name does not refer to the two halves of the 
land divided by the Nile (Tuch), nor to the two mountain 
ranges in the east and west of the land (Knobel), but 
probably to the expression upper and lower Egypt, which is 
the standing circumlocution, even in the earliest of the 
Egyptian monuments, to denote the whole of I^pt. This 
dual form is pointed by the Massoretes even where Lower 
E^pt is alone understood and where Upper I^ypt is ex- 
pressly distinguished from it." The Greek name AXytnrroi; ' 
among the Greeks was at first the designation of the Delta 
of the Kile, but was soon extended to the whole land of I^pt^ 
DIB — occurs often in the Old Testament from the seventh 
century downward ; in Nab. iii. 9 alongside of Kush, 
Misraim, and Lubim ; in Jer. xlvi, 9 in the Egyptian army 
along with Eush and Ludim, just as in Ezek. xxx. 5 ; in Ezek. 
xxvii 10 among the Tyrian mercenaries along with Paras 
(Persia) and Lud ; in Ezek. xxxviii 5 in the army of G(^ 

* Ebers, Aegy^^vn, 86 ff-; comp. Brugach, Getehichlt Aegyptent, p. 
189. 

' ReiniBch, Veber die Namea Aegypltnt, I8&9. 
s OeseniUB, Tkesaumi, 616. 

* Ewald, JB. X. 174, advanced even the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic 
TTO, tojuf. 

* Not a locative form, E. Meyer, OttcKithU, % 42. 
•Isa. xi. 11; Jer. xliv. 16. 

' Conjectures regarding its derivation in Beiniscl), V^ter die Namien 
Aegyjilmt; 'E.hw&, Atgypten, It I.; and in Riebni, H(midw6rterbw3i^ 309; 
Chabas, St'udes lur VaiUvjm hUtoire,* 119 ff. 

8 Herodotus, ii. 16 j Pliny, Hist. Nat. 18. § 170. 
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along with Parae and Kneh ; and, finally, in the LXX. of Isa. 
Ixvi. 19 (Mass, text ins) as a nation of the far West. The 
LXX., whose authority is of weight in matters regarding 
Egypt, renders it in Jer. and Ezek. by Ai^vev. Josephus 
refere it to the Libyans, a state said to have been founded 
by ^ovTtiv; he also mentions a river of this name in the 
land of the Moora, which, along with the land of tovnt 
bordering on it, is met with among very many Greek 
historians.^ This information is repeated by Jerome in his 
Quaestionea. The other ancient writers follow Josephus.^ For 
the explanation Libyans there is also this to be said, that the 
western district of Lower Egypt, the so-called Libya Aegypti, 
bears in Coptic the name PhaiaL' The name Pun or Funt, 
properly Pwnt,* often met with in old Egyptian fcexts, is not * 
to be thought of, because this word does not designate, as was 
formerly supposed,* the west coast of Arabia,' but the inceuse- 
producing land of East Africa, the Somali coast down to Cape 
G-nardafuJ,^ and at the same time the south coast of Arabia, 
also rich in incense,* which one could only reach by ship. It 
therefore denotes lands and peoples which, if A knew them, 
were classed by him under Kush, and in any case would have 
been named, not after Misraim, but before Kush. The 

' Comp. the otherwise unknown river *A)W or Fut in Western 
Manretanift, Ptolemy, iv. 1 . 3 ; Pliny, Hut. Nat. 6. § 13. 

' Book of Jubilees, c. 9, in the Ethiopic test places Phud west of 
Kush, or, since the name of Misraim has fallen out, prohably west of 
Egypt. 

» Knobel, Die VUlktrtafel der Genwis, 296. 

* Erman, AegypUn, 667. 

■ With Ebere, Aegyftea, 63 ; Merx in Schenkel's BihetUxiam, v. 20 ; 
Stade, Iiaiae vatiein. Aeth. 1873, p. 9. 

B Still Qlaeer, GexA. u. Oeogr. Arahietu, 333 f. 

' For which the proper word in old Egyptian is (o-niii«r, t.«. land of 
the god Ra, i.e. of the sunrise. 

* Mariette, Luta geograph. da Pyl&nei, 1875 ; Brugach, OacKickU, 110 ; 
Erman, Aegypten, 674 fT. J. Eiall in the Siixungihericht of the Vienna 
Academy 1^, Phil. Hid. vol. cxxi. identities the coast from Suakim 
down ta Massowa with the land of Funt. Halevy (p. 161) finds it in 
the sea-coast of Nubia. 

* Lepsins, NMiehe Grammalik, p. xcrii if. 
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EgyptisDB never drew soldiers from Funt, bo there would be 
no explanation forthcoming of Neh. iii 9 ; Jer. xlri 9 ; Ezek, 
XXX. 5. On the other hand, Libyan soldiers in the service of 
Tyt& (Ezek. xxviL 10) are notbiBg strange for the eaxth 
centiuy. The name Put may quite well have already been 
known to the Phoenicians in the time of the author, especially 
if the people so named originally dwelt farther east in North 
Africa, and were driven farther west at a later period only. 
We must meantime eet aside the Futiya of the Nakshi-Bustam 
inscription of Darius on account of the uncertainty of its 
interpretation.' On the relation of this people to the 0*3n^, 
see ver. 13. 

IP?? — ft word of uncertain origin. If derived from the 
root V}^, it certainly does not signify the conquered or sub- 
jugated,* since the Phoenicons themselves used the name S32, 
but country and people of the lowlands (Num. xiii. 29); but 
the contrast was not with Aram, to which the meaning highland 
has been wrongly given.* The name applied originally to the 
lowlands by the sea and to their inhabitants,* and was then 
transferred to the whole of the country west of the Jordan.* 
It appears here as the native collective name for the whole 
Canaanite population, including the Phoenicians, and was the 
primitive name of this people. In Sanchoniathon,* Osiris is 
brother of Xva whose later name was ioivi^, and in Stephanus 
Byzant. it is said that ^oiviiei) had originally the name Xva. 
Even in Augustine's time there were Punic peasants who 
acknowledged the name ChananL^ Laodicea ad Libanum is 
called on coins [yjan dm s*nvh, metropolis in pija.* In the Tell 

> ZDMa. li. 134 ff. and Mtiii. 217 f. ; Spiegel, AUpen. Keainichrifi* 119. 
' Kittel, Oeechichle der Hehriier. i. 9f. 

' Rosenmuller, Bihl AUertkuTra Kunde, ii. 1. 75ff. ; etill Geseniua, 
Themunit, 696. 

* Isa. sxiii. II ; Zeph. ii. 6. 

' Ewald, GeKkiehte, i. 340 [Hidory of IbtmI, i. 236]; Schenkel'a Bibel- 
Itxiam, iii. 513 ff.; Kmjbel, Die VoUceHafel, 3059. 

• EusebiuB, Praeparatio Emngeliea, i. 10. 26. 

' lixpoi. Epial. ad Eom. 13. * Qesenius, MonwaetUa, ii. 267. 
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Atnama coireepondeQce, about B.C. 1400, mention is made 
Beveral times of the land KinaMi, or land of the Kuna^, ie. 
of the Canaanites.^ Among the Egyptians pa-Kan ana occurs 
for the south of Canaan.^ Phoenicia, or the North Syrian 
Phoenician coast land, is called by them Keft, the Phoenicians 
Fenchu, later also Xap, XaK? The Assyrians include 
Phoenicia under the general name mat Aharri, i.e. West- 
land.* 

The reason of Canaan's being reckoned to Ham (see also 
ch. ix. 20 ff.), notwithstanding its Semitic languf^e, need not 
be sought in national hatred on the part of the Israelites,' 
If the explanation were a remembrance of Canaan's long-con- 
tinued political dependence upon Egypt, as shown by the Tell 
Amama letters,* we should rather expect that Canaan would 
be designated a son of Misraim. It would rather seem that 
the genealogy reilects a consciousness that the ancestry of the 
Canaanites was not that of the Israelites. There is a tradition 
that they migrated to their later abode from southern settle- 
ments by the Eed Sea.^ The worthlessness of this tradition 
has not yet been proved by the contrary arguments that have 
been advanced against it.* The opinion' that the transplanting 
of inhabitants from the coasts of the Persian Gulf to SidoD by 

•Zimmem in iT^. v. 147, 163, and in ZDPF. liii. p. 143ff.; Halfivy, 
Sttheri3ua BihUqua, ii. in REJ. ii. 475 ff. 

» BrugBch, ftwAicAte, 203, 460 ; E. Meyer in ^^IW. iii. 308; HaltSvy 
lniJ£/. ixi.69f. 

' Lepsius, Nubisdie Grammatik, p. oi ; E. Meyer, QesdadiU, g ISO ; 
Bmgsch, GetchichU, 208 ; Pietfichmann, Oeichichte der Ph^ik. 207. Xti/i, 
according to Halevy, BEJ. iii. 65 f., was originally a name of the 
Philistines, 

* Schrader, KAT.* 90 ff. [CuTunform Irucriplt. and the O.T. i. 72 f.]. 

' E.g. Miillenhoff in GGA. 1851, p, 171 ; Sprenger, Geographie 
ATobtms, 294 f. 
. « Halevy in BEJ. xxi. 51 f. 

' HerodotuH, i, 1, vii. 89 ; Strabo, i. 2. 35, ivi. 3. 4 ; Juatin, 
iviiL 3 ; Dionyaius Periegetes, 906. Comp. also Book of Jubilees, 
c. 10. 

« Movers, PAffniwr, ii. 1, 38 ff. ; Stark, Gaea,> 37 ; E. Meyer, 0«chMAi«, 
§178. 

* Clermont Gannean in JA. viiL 19, p. 118. 
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Asarhaddoii, in ac. 678/ first gave occasion to the later 
tradition,* is no more than a conjecture. 

Yer. 7. The author next mentions, as aona and grandsons, 
several sabdivisious of the race of Kush- The localities 
occupied by these Kushite nationalities cannot now be all 
determined with certainty. 

iOD — mentioned in Pa. bcxii 1 along with ^f as a far- 
off country of the south, in Isa xl iii, 3, xlv. 14, named along 
with Egypt and Kush, is almost universally understood, after 
Josephus,* to be Merois; and comparison of Isa. xlv. 14 with 
xviii. 2, 7,* seems to recommend this assumption. But the 
old Kushite state in the mountains of Barkal, even in the 
extension given it by Taharka from Kapata down to the 
southern island of Meroi;, is never called M3Q by the Egyptians, 
and appears elsewhere in the Old Testament under the name 
of Kush (p. 339). It will therefore be safer to understand by 
Sebft primarily a branch of the Kushites occupying a position 
east of Kapata on the Arabian Gulf. Of their existence we 
have information from Strabo * and Ptolemy ' also, but it is 
doubtful whether the coast city Seba occurs also in an old 
Egyptian text given by Brugsch.^ They may be thought of 
as the intermediaries of trade with the interior, and it 
may be that they possessed territory farther inland. Traces 
of the name of this people are possibly still to be found in 
Asta-Soba and in Soba, the capital of the medieval Christian 
kingdom of Senaar.^ The Phoenicians could easily be ac- 

1 Tiele, Geidiichte, 328. 

' See further, Bertheau, Zur ffwcft. d«r ImultUn, 163 ff. ; Knobel, 
Vmertafel, 3Ilff. j Ewald, Getchichle,' i. 343 ISittory of Imul, i. 239] ; 
HiUig, G«AtdWe, 26f. 

' Aiitiquitia, ii. 10. 2. * Herodotus, iii. 20. 114. 

' xvi. 4. 8 and 10 : ri Ix&KiTmiit nifiit, \i(iiit Ict^ and l,»fi»i itiinf 
tifiiyihis. 

* iv. 7. 7f. : let/iaiaTpiiioi sri/iit, and let^r trsKi{ \i T(i 'Ai«vX»fi 

' GwAvAfe, HI. 

• See my treatise on the beginnings of the Azuinite Empire in ABA W. 
1879, pp. 183 1., 226. 
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quainted with the Seba on the sea-coast. Glaser' suggeste 
Jebel Shamar in Arabia. 

'"'T'p — It is supposed that a trace of this people may be 
found in the name of the koXttoi AuaXiTr)^ or 'AffoKlri]'! and 
of the tribe 'AffdKiTai on the African coasts near the Straits 
of Bab el-Mandeb.* The order of the narrative -would auit 
this identification very well. But since fyin also occurs in 
ver. 29 among the Yoktanide Arabs (comp chs. il ll.xxv, 18), 
one must assume two different places called Havilah, or else 
an extensive people spread over the eastern and southern 
coasts of Arabia, which may also very well have advanced to 
the west coasts of North-East Africa, and have there left 
traces of its name. 

nn3D — The application of the name, by Josephus, to the 
'Aara^apoi, i.e. the inhabitants of Astaboras, now Atbara, 
favoured by Gresenius in his Thesaurus, seems to be a conjecture 
from the similarity of the names,' More worthy of considera- 
tion is the identification* with the old trading city of the 
Arabs, Sd0^a8a,^ or Sabota,' Sabaean ninE*. capital of the 
Chatramotitae (ver. 26), which had sixty temples, and was 
an emporium of the trade in frankincense. But there are 
phonological difficulties in the way. Glaser ' suggests the 
Sd^Ba of Ptolemy,^ near the west coast of the Persian Gulf. 

'"^^n — from which KJB' and rj^ are afterwards said to be 
descended, is named in Ezek. xxvii. 22 along with ksc' as 
a commercial people, from whom the inhabitants of Tyre 
obtained spices, precious stones, and gold. The LXX. reads 

• Gach, u. Qeogr. Arabtent, 387 ff. 

" Penplvi Marit EryOirad, 7 £., ed. Mull. ; Ptolemy, iv. 7. 10, 27, 39 j 
Marcian. Heracl. i. 2 ; Pliny, Hi$t. Nat. 6. g 174 ; Fenund, U Qmol, 
Alger, 1884, p. 11, conjecturea that we bave stUl a remnant of the name 
in the present day Somali tribe 'Abr Aouel. 

' On tbe 2ii|3iir of Ptolemy, Bee under K^O- 

* Tucb, Winer, Knobe!, etc. 

' Pen^lvM Marw Erythrati, 27 ; Ptolemy, vi. 7. 38 ; Strabo, xvi. 4. 2. 
' Pliny, Hitl. Nat. 6. g 165, 12. § 63 ; ZDMO. six. 263, ix. 273 ; JA. 
TiL 4, p. SS6. 

' Oeieh. «. Gtogr. Araiiunt, 262 £. * vi. 7. 30, 
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'PvYfui,^ and Beeing Ptolemy* refers to a 'Piyfta or 'P^yofui, 
and Stephanus Byzant. to a 'Pijr/fta, as being a seaport on 
the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf, many have adopted 
the view that it is the biblical nom,* although in Arabic the 
name of the city on the bordere of 'Om&n and Bahrein is 
pronounced Rijflm,* and although *<^f, in ^, ia entirely irre- 
concilable with the identification, and rf| almost entirely. 
From Hal^T/s Sabean inacriptions,^ No. 635, 11 from 
Ber&kiS, we are now acquainted with a Sabean ntajn • in the 
neighbourhood of jgo, Me'tn, north of Marib, in Lat 1 6° N. ; 
while we also meet with p*i in another, also from Ber&MS, 
No. 577, 6. This su^esta the nation of the 'Pa/i/ww'tTat^ 
named so late as by Strabo,' and situated between the Mwaiot 
and the Xarpa/iOTiTai. Bema, 1^,1 lune miles south of 
San'3.,'' is out of the question. 

tOJiap baa not hitherto been identified. On the hypo- 
thesis that HD^ was on the Persian Gulf, comparison was 
made,^" notwithstanding the difference of pronunciation, with 
Safiv&aKi}, a seaport and river in Carmania." No importance 
need be attached to the Tai^m of Jonathan, whidi, like the 
Tar^m on Chronicles, renders Sabteka by Zingae, Zingis, 
on the east coast of Africa. The order of succession prevents 
us from thinking of an African people (Gesenius, Thesaurus)- 
Even if we restrict our consideration to the sons of nom' 
ver. 28 and ch, xxv. 3 make certain an Arabian Sheba and 
Dedan. An African Sheba and Dedan can therefore only be 
supposed to exist alongside of an Arabian pair bearing the 

1 In Genesis and Chron.; 'Puft/ii in Esek. ' vi. 7, 14, 

' Boohart, Tuch, Winer, Knobel, QeseniuB, Sprenger, § 162 f. ; Glaser, 
Gach. Vi. Qeagr. ATohient, 252. 

♦ E.g. Tahari, ed. Koaegarten, i. 206. 

■ J A. vi. 19, p. 1 (F. e ZDMQ. iix. 122. 

' Already ctinjectured in the 3rd ed. of this Commentary, 
8 xvL 4. 24. 

* Niebuhr, BtscAreiba7\g von Arabien, 232, 293. 
'* Bochart, Knobel, and others. 

" Ptolemy, vi. 8. 7 f., 11 ; Marcian. Heracl. i. 7 ; Stephanus Byzant. 
tub '2»/*iiiiKii. 
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same names. So Wetzatein,^ who regards the African pair 
as alone of importance, and places the trading people Sheba, 
80 often mentioned io the Old Testament, and also Dedan, 
along with Ea'ama, on the west coast of the Arabian Gnlf , from 
Berenice to Deire and farther south. But his reasons are 
not sufBcient to establish this. It is true that lai^e quantities 
of gold, ivory, sandal wood, and ebony were exported from the 
African seaports of Ethiopia, and that the ancient Berber 
coimtry was highly celebrated for its sweet perfumes. But 
such products were not merely African, and Arabian peoples 
might also traffic in African products. 

MSC' — the Sabeans, often mentioned in the Old Testament 
as a distant and wealthy people and land, whose treasures 
of gold, precious stones, and perfumes, especially frankincense 
and cassia, were exported north,* partly by themselves (Job 
VL 19), partly by the agency of other tribes (Isa. Ix. 6), at 
times in exchange for slaves (Joel iv, [iii] 8). The ancient 
geographers describe Sabeans in the south-west of Arabia, with 
Mariaba or Saba as their capital,' three days' journey from 
San'V ii> a way which agrees with the Old Testament de- 
scription, although it is in part exaggerated and too generalised. 
It is expressly said that they traded in native as well as in 
Ethiopian (African) and Indian products. They were the 
centre of an old South Arabian civilisation, regarding the 
former existence of which the Sabean inscriptions and archi- 
tectural monuments supply sufficient information. It is there- 
fore all the more remarkable that this highly celebrated people 
appears here as son of Ba'ama, therefore as a younger people. 
This is evidence of old and good information. The name 
Sabeans was widely diffused. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 

> In Delitzscb, Jeacya,^ 660 ff. 

•1 Kinga x. Iff.; Joel iv. 8 [iii, 8]; Pa. liiii. 10; Jer. vi. 20; 
Ezek. zzvii. 22, xxxviii. 13; lea. Ix. 6. 

' See regardii^ its ruins, JA. vii. 3. 1 ff. Comp. aleo Qlaser, Skmen 
dtr GtiA. wul Qtogr. Ar^rietu, p. 33. 

*Agaihfttch, p. 61 ff.; Strabo, ivi. 4. 2,19; Diod. iii. 45 ff.; Pliny, 
HitL Nat. e. I 164 f. 
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the lup in Africa were related, but in Arabia itself traces 
of the name are to be found on all hands,' even on the East 
Arabian coast* Scenitae Sabaei are mentioned by Pliny.^ 
Strabo * speaks of Sabeans along with Nabateans. In Job 
(L 15), Sabeon Bedouins appear in the neighbourhood of 
Ausitis. Since, further, the Sabeans are met with amoi^ the 
Kusbites as well as among the Yoktanide Arabs and the 
Ketureans (ch. x. 28, xxv. 3), Enohel would assume three 
different Sabean peoples : those of ver. 1 the Sabeane of 
'Oman, thoee of ver. 38 the celebrated Sabeans of Yemen, and 
those of ch. xxv. 3 the Syrian Sabeans. But the people 
mentioned in ch. xxv. 3 is the same as tbat intended here in 
ver. 7, as is proved by its combination with Bedan ; and there 
is no sufficient reason for locating the Kushite Sabeans at 
'Oman. The fact that the langui^e of the celebrated Sabeans 
was Semitic doeB not hinder their being classified under Kush 
(p. 320 f.). On the contrary, it is self-evident that a people 
with such an extensive trade bad stations and t^nts every- 
where on the sea-coast and on the caravan routes, and 
blended with these foreign elements so that it might easily 
come to be inserted at different points in a genealogy.^ 

Tjn — in the LXX. Aa&av, Ae&av, but in laaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel AaiZav, in Gen. xxv. 3 reckoned to the Ketureans, 
appears in Elzek. xxxviii. 13 also alongside of K3r as a most 
important commercial people. According to Ezek. xxvii 20, 
they supplied Tyre with precious cloths. Isa. xxi 13 speaks 
of their caravans. In Jer. xxv. 23, xlix. 8, they are named 
along with the Edomites and other tribes of the wilderness of 
Arabia ; and are spoken of in Ezek. xxv. 1 3 as a people 
on the border of Edom. Here, too, the question recurs 
whether, in these pass^es, the same or different Dedanites, 
older and younger, are intended. Seeing nojn or Piyfia was 

1 Mannert, QeographU, vi. 1, 66. " Knobel, Die VHScertaftl, 265. 

» Hitt. N<d. 6. § 101. • xvi. 4. 21. 

' On tap and [Ti in the ctmeifonn accounts, see Schrader, KA T.^ 
92, 145 ff. [Cm«^orm InKripU. and the O.T. i. 74 f., 131 f.]. 
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placed on tbe Feraian Gulf, and seeing the wares ascribed to 
Dedan in the Masaoretic text of Ezek, xxvii. 15 (the LXX, 
has fil) were regarded as Indian,^ it became usual^ to look 
for the Kushite Dedan likewise on the Persian Gulf; and 
to recognise a survival of the name ^ in Daden,* one of the 
Bahrein islands. But there is nothing that compels us to 
assume a separate Kushite Uedan. According to all other 
passages, the Dedanites are to be found in tbe north-west 
of Arabia in the district of Khaibar, el-'Ula and el Hijr, 
at a meeting point of the commercial highways from South, 
East, and Central Arabia;* and there is, no doubt, still a 
trace of the name in the ruined city of Daid^n, west of Taim^, 
south-east of Aila." But it may be assumed that they had 
stations on the southern, eastern, and northern roads also. 
It is even possible that then: settlements were originally 
farther south. Their name is found in the Sabean inscrip- 
tions also.' In the post-exilic period they disappear. In 
their place we find the Gerrhaeans (see Tuch) to the west of 
the Persian Gulf, who are named by the classical writers as, 
tc^ether with the Sabeans, the richest of the Arabians, just 
as in the Bible Dedan and Sheba are joined together. 

With ver. 7 the statements of A r^anling Ham are 
concluded, and originally it was followed by ver. 20. What 
now stands between vv. 8-19 is derived from C. 

Vv. 8-12. The empires founded on tbe Euphrates and 
T%ris are traced back, through Nimrod, to Kush. 

1TD3 — unlike the Pi3 '•if of A, Nimrod represents, not a 
people, but a (l^endary) personage, with whom have been 
associated vf^ue recollections regarding the b^innings of 

' But see Wetzatein in Delitz«ch, Jetaja,'- 662. 

* Since Bochart and J. D. Hichaella, 

* Tuch, Winer, GeaeniuB, Spreuger, § 148. 

* OeseuiuB, Thetaurut, 322. 

* Glaser, Skiaen, p. 387. 

* EoBebiua, Onomoitieon, p. 251, ed. hy Lagarde, and Wetzstein in 
Delitrach, Jemja,' 6S4 f. 

' Mordtmann and Miiller, SohiUichs DenkmaUr, 1883, p. 28 ; Glaaer, 
Skisxa d. QesehidiU, etc, 397 It'. 
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empire in the r^ona named. The name, in the LXX. 
Ne^paS, ia only mentioned once B/^in, in Mic. v. 5, and there 
in dependence on the present pasaage. It, no doabt, sn^ested 
to the IsraeliteB the idea ol " rebel " (tid) gainst God.* 
Bearding the original pronunciation and meaning nothing is 
known. The assumption that it is derived &om Nammirri ' 
ia quite arbitrary, and the euppoaition that it is an Aramaic 
modification of Marduk, the name of the chief god of Babylon,' 
is far-fetched. The name has not hitherto been found in the 
literature of the cuneiform insciiptiona. Its identity with 
Izdubar, the old Babylonian sun-hero,* is nothit^; but pure 
coigecture, and therefore the identification of the name with 
Marad, the city of the god Izdubar,* and other similar de- 
rivations,' are without importance. In Egypt, in the time 
of the twenty-second dynasty, and borne by ita princes, we 
frequently meet with a name written Nmrt or Nmrth. 
Some have found in this the name Ifimrod, and have con- 
jectured that the dynasty was of Assyrian origin.^ But 
aince L. Stem ^ hae demonstrated the Libyan origin of the 
dynasty, Nmrth may rather be aasumed to be a Libyan word. 
But it doea not by any means follow from this that Nmrth 
is equivalent to Ximrod, and that the Egypto - Libyan 
legendary figure of the hunter Kimrod came to the Israelites 
from Africa between RC. 943 and 735," and was only sub- 
sequently brought by them into connection with Kuah and 

' Biidde, Bibluehe UrgeachUhU, 394 f. ; Wellhauseu, Cmnfotitwn, 
309 f. 

• Lag&rde, Armenitche Sludien, § 1606. 

• WelUiBUUtn, Camporiiion, 309 f. 

• Smith-DelitzBch, CluM. Genetit, lOOfF., 311 B. [Smith-Sajce, Otald. 
Gmetia, London, 1880, pp. 176, 184-166, 321] ; Haupt, SintJhMerKhte, 
1861, pp. 6, 2a Comp. Schroder, EAT* 92 f. [OuMiform Intcriptt. and 
thtO.T.i.741.] 

■ Delitzsch, Wolagda* Paradiet f 220. 

• E.g. by Hftl^vy in ZA. iL 397 ff. 

'Oppert in OGA. 1876, p. 868; Maflpero-Pietschmann, 335 f.; 
Brugsch, Oeachichte, 64Q, 6C>0, 661 ff. 

■ AAZ. 1882, 4th June, p. 2266. 

• E. Mayer in ZATfF. viii. 47 ff. 
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Babylon.^ We meantime must be content to eay that the 
mighty man and hunter, Nimrod, personified to the Hebrews 
the king and people of the earliest founded empire. His 
being reckoned to Eush has been interpreted in the most 
various ways. A colonisation of Babylon from Meroe used 
to be suggested, elg. even by Tuch, or the immigration of an 
African Kush;* others were satisfied* with the assumption 
of Asiatic Kushites, on the coast of the Red Sea, taken in its 
widest acceptation, or it was supposed* that the £ushites 
were originally emigrants from thence into North-East Africa. 
On the other hand, many" are now inclined to favour the 
view that the Eushite Kimrod has nothing to do with the 
Hamitic Eush, but owes bis existence to a vague recollection 
of the Xassu of the cuneiform inscriptions (see on ver. 6), 
and more particularly of the sovereignty of the Eassite 
dynasty in Babylon," somewhere in the period b,c. 1726- 
1150, or more exactly B.C. 1502-1258. ^a would then 
here have a meaning other than it has everywhere else in 
the Old Testament,^ and the passage would exhibit a con- 
fusion between two different uses of m3. At present no 
definite decision can be made. 

He began ^ to be a mighty rnan upon the earth. The con- 
ception of "li? is a wide one, so that we expect an explanation. 
It is given in ver. 10, connected by a \ consecutive. Accord- 
ing to it he was a i^, in that he was a despot or tyrant (Ps. 
liL 3 [1]), who founded a kingdom by power and violence. 
The formation of states, a new movement in history, began 

> Budde, Die bAlttche Urgeachuhte, 390 fF., 303 f. 

* BrogBch, Die AegypL VeUairtafei, 77. 

» E.g. Knobel, Die Vakertafd, 261 ff., 349 ff. 

* LepgiuB, Nvbiutie GrammiUik, pp. ciii ff., cviij-Ebers, ZDSSQ. 
xxxT. 213 ff. j OlEieer, Slcuaen; Hommel in Ntue kurehl. ZtHsdirift, u. 886 f. 

"Sclirader, i^r.* 87 f. [Cwnet/orm /i«i»Tp((. and the O.T. i. 69 ff.]; 
E. Meyer, QudhidOe, g 140. 

■Tiele, OachicMe, 69 f., 104 f.; K Mejer, GeKhichU, § 140 ff.; 
Mttrdter-DelitzBch, Aetyr. u. Bah. QekktdUe, 88 f. 

' Regarding Qen. ii. 13, see notes on the passage. 

8 Chs. vi. 1, ii. 20, iv. 26. 
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with him. Oomp. cha. iv. 17 ff., ix. 20. Another explana- 
tion is indeed given by rer. 9, which defines him ae T^ "^i, 
a hero in the hunt, a mighty hunter ; but this is sometbing 
so narrowly particular that the general destination of ver. 8 
cannot be exhausted by it. When, besides, ver, 10 continues, 
" and the beginning of his kingdom was," and not, e.ff., " he 
was also a 13* as a ruler," it is evident that ver. 9 breaks 
the connection between w. 8 and 10, and is only an inter- 
polation. Owing to a failure to perceive this, and in order 
to maintain a connection between w. 9 and 10, the hunting 
has been nnderatood to be of men (Herder and others) ; but 
this is not the meaning of the text. The interpolated note 
has popular oral tradition as its source. 

to»\ ia"7if is also elsewhere the fonnula with which 
reference is made to sometbing written (Num. xxi. 14) or 
generally known and proverbial (1 Sam. xix. 24, x. 12 ; Gen. 
xxii 14). The expression n)n^ 'jo? is therefore also taken 
from oral tradition, and, like 0'ri?(t? (Jonah iii. 3) and tw 
Of^ (Acts vil 20), expresses only the idea " divinely great," 
something which God HimseK must recc^ise as unique 
of its kind.* It does not mean, in a manner defiant of God.^ 
The use of '" in a phrase where D'niist would have suf&ced 
deserves attention; so common in certain periods was this 
name of God in the mouth of the people. The hunter's life 
and the warrior's are closely connected. From the earliest 
times, hunting was a favourite occupation of the great.* 
Among the Persians it was made one of the parts of their 
education. The monuments in especial prove how much 
the Assyro-Babylonian rulers occupied themselves with the 
chase, and how it also occupies a conspicuous place even in 
the Assyro-Babylonian myths of the gods. It was thus easy 
and natural that Nimrod, the type of these rulers, should 

' Bochart, Eoeeamuller, Ewald, Knobel, DelitzBch. Comp. Ps. xxxvi, 
7 (6), ciT. 16. 

2 Keil, Budde, Die bUliiehe Urgeichichte, 393. 
= Bochart, Perizonius, Orig. Babyl. p. 234 f. 
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become in legend * a mighty hunter. Whether the Israelites 
first knew Nimrod as a hunter or as a founder of states, we 
cannot now determine. The attempted demoDStration,^ that 
hecause the hunter is the older, ver. 9 must he older than 
VT. 8 and 1 f ., and so must be derived from iP, and have 
been originally attached to ch. vi 4, whereas w. 8, 10—12 
are from J^, is without any solid foundation. 

Ver. 10. The beginning of his kingdom embraced four 
cities in the land of "'Vie', in contrast to the extension of it 
in ver. 11 f. 

"'??^ — LXX. Xei^v\aa.p, embraces, as was already proved by 
Bochart and J. D. Miohaelis, Babylonia proper, to the exclusion 
of Mesopotamia, the Babylonian Ir§,k of the Arabs." Many 
wish to understand iWB* as a dialect form of Sumir or burner 
well known from the Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, the 
name of Southern Babylonia in contrast to Akkad, its 
northern part.* This implies that the name which originally 
belonged to Southern Babylonia was transferred by the 
Hebrews to the whole of Babylonia. But this identification 
is phonologically improbable.' HaMvy proposes TP '3t?, the 
two cities. In one of the Tell Amama letters, written by 
the king of Alasiya, in Mesopotamia, to Amenophis ni., the 
name Sanbar, = -lyjE', is found in use by the northern Semites 
for Babylonia.^ The assertion that among the I^yptians 
Sangrt is met with for Sumer^ is still disputable. It is 

' On a supposed Syrian analogue to the hunter Nimrod (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena, pp. x, 633 f.), see now WellhauBen, Gom/potUion, 310. On the 
later forms of the Nimrod legend which rest on a combination, partly 
vrith the narrative in Gen. li. 1 tf., partly with the myth of Orion, see 
Bochart, Tuch, Knobel, V^lkertafel, 347, and the iieaJ«tSrf«*wA«r of 
Riehm, etc. 

' Budde, BM. UrgachidUe, 218, 390 fF. 

' See Tuch, Qeaenius, TliaauTwi. 

* DelitMch, Walagdai Paradia 1 198 ; Haupt in QGN. 1880, p. 626 f. ; 
Schrader, ffOf . 633 f.; KAT* \\bS.[(}aiinform Iiacri^t cmd the O.T. i. 
102 f.]. 

» See ZKSF. ji. 419 ; Hal^vy in Revue Chitiqve, 188.1, p. 44. 

« Halevy in JA. viii. 12, p. 607 f. 

' Brugaoh, Aegypt. Vstkertafel, 45. 

DILLUANN. — I. 33 
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only in Babylonia that Nimrod's four cities are to be 
looked for. 

On Babel, see ch. xi. 1 ff. 

Tfi» — JJXX. 'Opex} ifl probably the 'Opxifj of the ancients,^ 
the present Warka, on the left bank of the Lower Euphrates, 
where recently a large number of old cl&y coffins and old 
Babylonian inscriptions were found.' By the nativeB it was 
called Uruk (Arku). It was the chief seat of the goddess 
Nan&, and one of the oldest centree of Babylonian culture.* 

ISM — LXX. 'ApjfdS, about which ancient and modem 
scholars down to Knobel were quite in the dark.' It was 
identified by Knobel with 'Akk^tij, a district to the north of 
Babet. Light has been shed on the matter by the cuneiform 
inscriptions, in so far as in them we find not only a country 
of Akkad, but. also a royal title, "King of the Somiri and 
Akkadi," which even the later Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
assumed. Akkad is then the designation of Northern or 
Upper Babylonia (see note on '^f?^). It has now also been 
found as the name of a city in an inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.," dug up by Bassam in Abu Habba ;' but the situa- 
tion of the city has not yet been pointed out. The identity 
of Akkad with Agane or Agade ^ is very questionable." 

™?3 — LXX. XaXawT}, to be distinguished from the 
Syrian ^^3 of Isa. x. 9, perhaps also from the ^i}? of Amos 
vL 2, has not yet been discovered in the inscriptions. It is 
' By the Jerusalem Targam, Ephrem, Jerome, Winer falsely identified 
with bd(7l}0|, Edeasa ; by Bochart, SchuttheeB, Qesenius, Tuch, with 
Arecca on the Lower Tigris, on the borders of Susiana. (Comp. Ptolemy, 
vi. 3. 4 ; Ammianus Marcell. xziii. 6. 26.) 
' Ptolemy, v. 20. 7 ; Knobel, 

* Loftns, TraveU in Chaldea and Sutiana, 162 ft. 

* Delitzsch, Wolagdca Paradia ? 221 ff. ; Schrader, KAT* 94 f. [Ciwi«- 
form ImcripU. and the O.T. i. 76] ; E. Meyer, OeiehidUe, § 129 f. 

* See Tiicli, Winer, Qesenius. 

" See Rawlinson, p. S5 f. ' Schrader. 

' O. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 226 ; Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradiet ? 
198 ; E. Meyer, QeachieMe, g 130. 

» Schrader, KAT.'' 95 f. [aaii*if(yrm Inscriptt. and the O.T. i. 77 f.]; 
Tiele, OtxAicAU, 76. 
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uBually,' but withont good reasoD, identified with Ctesiphon- 
Seleucia on the Tigris. G. EawIiuBon, following the Talmud, 
explains it of Nippur (Niffer). According to another con- 
jecture, it is identical with Zirlab or Kulunu? 

Ver. 11. But only the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom 
waB in Shinar. From there he extended his dominion to 
Assyria. This is the second important piece of information, 
which has been confirmed hy recent investigations, inasmuch 
as Assyria was politically dependent upon Babylon, and owed 
to it, besides, its whole culture, its mode of writing, and its 
religion. The antithesis to H'eitT in ver, 10 ^ requires Nimrod 
to be taken as subject to KV^ and 'ns'K, as the accusative of 
direction * (comp. Mic v. 5). It would certainly more readily 
occur to one to take 'nB'K as subject ; ^ but the antithesis to 
n'e'tn would then be wanting, and "n^ would at the same 
time be personified in an unusual way. But Asshur in 
antithesis to "W^ is here, as in ch. iL 14, intended in 
the ge<^raphical sense. The political sense ^ is excluded, 
for the cities enumerated are not scattered over the 
Assyrian Empire, but are found in a more limited area, on 
the east side of the Tigris, above the junction of the Greater 
ZAh? 

TO'? — LXX. Nivevt, here in the narrower sense, Assyrian 
Ninua, also Mnd, lay on the eastern bank of the T%ri8, 
opposite the present Mosul, where the village of Euyunjik 
now is, and the Nebi Yunua. It is there that the palaces 

' After the Jerusalem Targum, Ephrein, Ensebius, Jerome. 

* Delitzsch, Wotagdaa Paradits ? 225 ; Halevy in Bemte Critique, 1883, 
p. 44. But Bee Schrader, KAT.^ 96 {Oaneiform Intcriplt. and the O.T. i. 
78 f.] ; and Tiele, Oachiekte, m. 

* Bochart, ClericuB, De Wette, Tuch, and most modema, 

* Gen. xxvii. 3 ; Deut. ixviii. 68 ; I Kings si. 17, xiii. 37 ; Hoa. vii. 
11, etc. 

' The old translators, except Targmu of Jonathan; Luther, Calvin, etc., 
down to Schumann and von fiohlen, also Olshaueen, de Qoeje, Oppert in 
OQA. 1876, p. 877 f.; Hai&vy. 

•Tuch. 

* Sehtader, KAT.' 96 S. [Cuneiform ImcripU. and the O.T. i. 78 f.]. 
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of Sanherib, Aaarhsddon, and Aflshnrbanipal have been re- 
discovered.' 

vp nhhn — properly, the wide dty squares or eiiy market- 
jdaces, has nothing to do with "inin nhrn (ch. xxxvi. 37), but 
must rather, in view of its name, which, moreover, is pure 
Hebrew, have been a kind of suburb to one or other of the 
parte of Great Nineveh. Its situation cannot, however, at 
present be more exactly detennined.' 

n?3 — -which used to be identified with KaXajpp^, one of 
the Assyrian plains,' is rather the Ealhu of the insciiptiona, 
built by Salmanassar r. about B.c, 1300, reconstructed by 
Asumflsirhabal, B.C. 883-859, and made a royal residence. 
It lay where the village and hill of Nimrud now are, and 
where the palaces of ABumfteirbabal, Salmanaaaar n., Tiglath 
Pilesar ii. (m.), and Asarhaddon have been laid bare, at the 
southernmost comer of the triangle formed by the Tigris and 
the ZAh.* It is to be distinguished from n^ (2 Kings xvii 6, 
xviii. 11). 

IDi — LXX. Aaa^, im, only mentioned here, and not yet 
fonnd in the inscriptions,* but, seeing it lies between Nineveh 
and Kelach, to be sought between Nimrud and Kuyunjik. 
Because of similarity of sound, Bochart and others have 
compared the Larissa of Xenophon's Andbam, iii. 4. T. The 
following n'ran "I'jin wn cannot refer to Kesen, since nothing 
is elsewhere known of a great city of Eesen ; on the contrary, 
the way in which, immediately before this, its situation is 
determined as lying between Kelach and Nineveh, charac- 
terises it as unimportant, tnn must therefore refer to all 
the four cities together, or to nu'l along with the other 

1 See further details in Schrader, KAT* 99 f. [Cuneiform Imeriptl. 
and the O.T. i. 82]; and in Eiehm, HandwiMerburh, 1086 ff. 

* Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradies 1 conjectures further particulars, 
^ Strabo, xvi. I. 1, xi. 14. 12 ; Kaxaxi.^ in Ptolemy, vi. 1. 2. 

* Schrader, KAT.^ 97 f. [OaiidforTn, Imcripit. and the O.T. i. 79-81]; 
and in Riehm, HandwSrterbuch, 1089 ff. 

' Yet Bee Schrader, KA T.' 100 [Cunet/brm 7iump«. and Oie 0. T. i. 83] ; 
DelitMch, Wo lag das Paradtet ? 261 ; Tiele, OetdMiU, p. 90. 
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three,' and iu that case vv, 11 and 12 cannot be 
separated. 

Nineveh, in the narrower sense, tc^ther with the three 
other cities, forms the great city,* called simply Nineveh, 
especially from the time of Sanherib onward, Diodonis* 
describes it as an oblong square, in length 150 stadia, in 
breadth 90, and in circumference 480 (twenty-four hours), 
Comp. Jonah ill 3. But it is not probable that the Great 
Nineveh,* described by later travellers, had already reached 
its full dimenaiona at the time when those meaBuremente 
were made. At least the ruins of Khorsabad, which lie north 
of Nineveh proper, on the small river Khoser, and form the 
northern part of Great Nineveh, a part rendered famous by 
the buildings of Sai^n, are not as yet taken into considera- 
tion.^ The author shows himself well informed r^arding the 
gradual development of Great Nineveh out of various cities ; 
but he has no tradition regarding the oldest capital city, 
Asshur (Kal'at Sergha), on the west bank of the Tigris, south 
of Kelach, eclipsed by Nineveh only after the fourteenth 
century, nor any such precise dates as one for the building 
of Kelach by Salmanassar i. No discussion of the relation 
of his account to statements about the building of Nineveh 
or Babylon by Ninus and Semiramis * is any longer necessary, 
seeing that what we are told about Ninus and Semiramis had 
its origin no earlier than the times of the Persian Empire, 
and is for the most part based upon a mythological, not a 
historical, foundation.' Nineveh is not derived from Ninus, 
but Ninus is the personification of the name of the city. As 
to the root meaning of Ninua, we have nothing but conjectures.* 

' Bawlinson, Jones, Knobel, Ewald, Delitzech, and others. 
' Jonah i. 2, iii. 2, iv. 11. ■ ii. 3, after Cteeias. 

' On which see Tuch, De Nino vrbe, Leipz. 1846. 
"Schroder, KAT* 101 f. [Gunei/orm J'mcnptt. wnd the O.T. i. 
80]. 

■ Enobel, Die Vslkertafel, 346 ff. 

' Lenormant, L^eade de S^iramit, 1873. 

* Schrader, KAT.' 102 [Cwne^/'orm JtwmpM. ond the O.T. i. 86 f.] 
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Yer. 13. The names of the Bona of Misraim are for the 
most part still shrouded in obscurity.^ 

D^w — elsewhere in the singular 1^, mentioned as bow- 
men in the army of the E^ptians or Tyiians (Jer. xlvi. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5), as a rule along with Eush and Put, 
and in Isa. Ixvi 19 named among the most remote peoples 
(but in the Massoretio text again as bowmen). Of I^yptian- 
ised Semitic Lydians on the north-eastern borders of I^ypt 
(Knobel) history knows nothing (see ver. 22). The supposed 
name Rutu, Beth, i.e. men, which the Egyptians applied to 
themselves,^ does not suit here, where one expects a people 
bordering on Egypt. Besides, the word is to be read, not 
Beiu, but Bomet.^ The rendering Libyans* is too violent.* 
The identification with the great Berber tribe of the Lew^ta 
inhabiting the shores of the Syrtes,^ has this against it, that 
their name has not hitherto been discovered in use before the 
sixth century after Christ. But in any case we must suppose 
a people in the west of Lower I^ypt, or on its borders. We 
may compare how on the Egyptian monuments beside the 
light coloured Temchu in the western delta, there are dis- 
tinguished to the west of them, as pure Libyans,^ the Tehenn, 
later Fit, Phaiat, i.e. Put, and, further, the M^sauasa and Eebu 
(Lebu), in Marmarica, Cyrenaica, etc 

D'pw — LXX. 'Eveftertetfi, therefore identified by Knobel 
and Bunsen with emkit, i.e. " North," and interpreted as 
North Egypt ; explained by Ebers as meaning an-arav,, i.e. 
wandering Amu or Asiatic cattle herdsmen, settled on the 
Bucolic branch of the Nile. But mere etymoli^ies are not 

^ NotwithBtanding Hal^vy, Sechn-cha Bihliqua, viii. 163, and de 
Bocliemonteiz in JA. viii. 12, pp. 199-204. 

' Brugsch, Oeograpk. InKhriften, ii. 89 ; Ebers, Aegypten, 96. 

^ Erman, Aegypten, 56. 

* Hitiig, who then of 0'3r6 and D'3lt makes Nubians ; Stade, Javan, 
p. 6f., who here and in Jer. xlvi. corrects mi? into D'31> 

» See Gesenius, Thes. p. 746. 

" Movers, PhUniaUr, ii. 1. 377 ff. ; de Goeje, TKT. iv. 254. 

' Stem, AAZ. 1882, p. 2265 ; E. Meyer, GewAicW*, S 43, 
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sufficient. Up to the present the only definitely establiehed 
name with which comparison can be made ie 'An, deaerta 
and mountaiD land lying eaet of the Nile and the Delta.* 

D'?^ — LXX. Aaffteifi, doubtless, it may be assumed, the 
same ae the D'ai^ of Nah. iii. 9 ; 2 Chron. xiL 3, xvi 8 ; Dan. 
XL 43, and therefore not Nubians (Hitzig), but Libyans, in 
old Egyptian Tehenu, and also Kebn or Lebu.^ The name 
Libyan was, as is well known, e:ctended in later times so as 
to apply to districts much farther west. Here the name is 
to be understood in its narrower sense, of the Libyans 
bordering on I^pt.' The fact that in Nah. iii. 9, Put and 
Lub are named beside one another, is explained in the note 
on Q'T'?. 

D'rmDJ — occurs only here, Bochart and Michaelis, fol- 
lowing the Tai^m of Jonathan, which renders by Penta- 
achoenum,* identify it with NeipBts, and give it a situation on 
the north-eastern border of Egypt. The identification is im- 
probable for lii^istic and other reasons. The view taken by 
Knobel and Ebers is more attractive. They explain it by 
na-^oA = oi tou ^6a, and take it to mean Central Egypt, 
because Memphis was the chief seat of the god Pbtha. But this 
does not prove it to have been the name of a really existing 
people or land. Napata,* on Mount Barkal, the capital of the 
Ethiopic dynasty,' lies in the territory of Kush, but might come 
into consideration because already during the eighteenth 
dynasty it had relations with Egypt, and in addition because 
Upper Egypt immediately follows. Ermau ^ thinks D^nnu a 
corruption from cnonD, and this a derivative from p» t> mh'i, 
northern land, in antithesis to pa ta rsi (cnnB), southern land. 

t E. Meyer, GachiciUe, § 43. 

' Ebers, Aegypten, 105 ff.; Chabas, Atude mr Fantiq. kirioire,* 177 ff., 
1849.; SUni. 

■ Knobel, Dit VHUteHofO, 2S2 ff. 

* But tta Hebrew text may have been different. 

' Ptolemy, iv. 7. 19. 

« Tuoh, Com.' 193 ; De Ooeje, ThT. iv. 255 f. 

' In Z^TH'.x. 118 f. 
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O'p'Vii — derived from o^?,' i.c. Upper I^ypt, the 
Thebaid, ^a$wpfji and Ilaffovp^i in the LXX. of Ezek. and 
Jer. Pliny' mentions a vo/mv Phaturitea in the western 
part of the Thebaid. On the derivation of the name, see 
above.' 

irnTDS — LXX. XatTfuovieifi and XatrXavtetf*, eince 
Bochart* identified with the Colchians on the Black Sea, 
because according to various authorities these were descend- 
ants of the Egyptians.^ But even if it be the case that an 
Egyptian colony was settled there, it was so completely 
detached from the mother country as to be out of place in the 
enumeration of Egyptian peoples." The Jerusalem Targum n. 
gives Pentascboeneans (Jerus. Targ. i., however, Pentapolites, 
i.e. Cyrenaiceana), and after Forater, Kuobel, Ebers, and others 
have understood the dry, hot, and salty strip of land wbiob 
stretches from the eastmoat mouth of the Nile -along the 
sea toward the southern borders of Palestine, and Sucludes 
the Serbonian Lake and Mount Casius. It was oiUed 
Kao-fcuTff, and Ptolemy reckoned it to I^ypt They :}^° 
derive the name from the Coptic kas, i.e. mountain a^ 
lokh, i.e. aridity, heat^ ' But Kasluchim is not thereb; 
demonstrated as an actual proper name, and it ia question- 
able whether the atrip of land in question was in any 
measure peopled. 

From which the PhUistiius came ovi, a note, perhaps a later 
gloss, which intimates an immigration of the Philiatines from 
the countries inhabited by Egyptian peoples. It would be 
meaningless if by the Kasluchim were meant the Colchians, 

' laa. xi. 11 ; Jer, xliv. 1, 16 ; Ezek. xiix. 14, iii. 14. 
" Hitt. Nat. 5. § 49. 

"Also GeseniuB, ITutaunii; Ebere, Aegiffitert, llBff. ; Brugsch, Ga- 
cftieft(e,226f., 253f. 

* Still by Winer, Tuch, CJeseniua. 

* According to Herodotua, ii. 104 ; Diodor. Sicul. i. 28, 56 ; Strabo; xi. 
2.17; Dionyaius Periegetes, 889 ; Ammian. Matcell. uii. 8. 24, and otaer 
authorities. 

' See also C. Ritter, Vorhalle, 35 ff., and Hitzig, PMlMtHer, 87 fF. 
' Ebers, ^(jj^itoi, 123. 
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or if 80 we should have to assume ' that the word originally 
occupied a place after B'Thfip, But, even without that pre- 
supposition as to the meaning of the word, there is this 
objection to the present position of the words, that aooord- 
ing to Amos ix. 7, Deut. iL 23, Jer, xlvii 4, the Philistines 
came from Kaphtor and were Kaphtorim. Consequently, 
although Chronicles and all the versions have the reading 
of the text, the possibility is not to he excluded that 
there is here an error of old standing. If we retain 
the reading, we must then not so much distinguish 
between older Philistines from Kasluchim and later ones 
from Kaphtor, ae Knobel and Delitzscb do, for the above 
passf^s, especially Deut. iL 23, make no such distinction, 
but we must rather assume that the first iromigration of 
the Philistines into their country was made, not directly, 
but by way of the Egyptian sea-coast, through the country 
of the Kasluchim. 

Q'"!'^ — certainly not Cappadocia, as the ancients * 
assumed from mere similarity of name. Just as little is it 
Cyprus;* see D'li?, v, 4, It is to be identified with Crete.* 
This large island, not mentioned in ver. 4, could scarcely be 
wanting in the list, and Kaphtor is, in Jer. xlvii 4, expressly 
designated an ''M (island). The Philistines are not only 
called' Saphtorim, but also* D'rnBjT ^nd there are other, 
non-biblical, accounts ^ which supply indications of a connec- 
tion of the Philifltinea with Crete. The view that Kaphtor 

* J. D. Michaelis, Dgen, Vater, van Bohlen, Tuch, Eertheau, Ewald, 
Budde, Di« bM. XlTgaehichXe, 331. 

' LXX. in Deut. ii. 23 and Amoa ii. 7 ; Tulgate in the same passages 
uid in Jer. xlvii. 4 ; the three Targuma and Peshitta. Comp. Tatameni. 
Sim. vi. ; also Bochart, Geaeniua, I^ewwra*. 

* Uichaelis, Schultheag. 

* Calmet, Roaenmiiller, Tuch, Kitzig, Bertheau, Ewald, OeKhichtt,' 
i. 803 f. [Hutcrry of Iirael, i. 246] ; Knobel, Kiepert, and others. 

* See the passages quoted above. 

* 1 Sam, IKX. 14 ; Zeph, ii, fi ; Ezek, tiv. 16. 

^ Which is not to be interpreted, " detached, homeless," as is done by 
Hal^vy, 

' Winer, Realvarttrbueh," i, 211, 
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iB the coast of the I^Tptian Delta ^ cannot be proved by 
merely poasible etymologies, and is nowhere confirmed in the 
Old Testament. The fact that Eaphtor-Crete appears as an 
oti^hoot of Egypt and not of Javan, has doubtless not merely 
a geographical (£iepert), but also a historical, reason, in the 
connection of a portion of its popnlation, and it may be of 
its culture and religion with the I^ypto-Libyan coast land.' 
Tribes belonging to a great variety of nationalities and speak- 
ing a great variety of langu^es mingled in Creta' 

Id consequence of the uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the names, the principle regulating the order of succession 
in which the sons of Misraim are enumerated is not clear. 

Vv. 15-19. The Canaanites, known to the IsraeUtes 
intimately, and of much importance to them, are dealt with 
in very full detail. The assertion that all the names from 
fin down to "^P together with ver. 19,* or that the whole 
pass^e w. 16-1 8a,' has been interpolated, is not to be 
proved with certainty either from ver. 186' or from the 
forms of the names (comp, ver. 13 f., 4). It would in itself 
be conceivable that the names from 'W^^ down to "^n had 
been added from the Hsts of the Canaanitish peoples which 
occur BO frequently in the Pentateuch (see note on ch. xv. 21) ; 
but in r^ard to the series 'Ji 'piVfi this possibility fails us, 
and the distinctive singularity of this series speaks rather in 
favour of its originality. Besides, the enumeration of the 
five or six names of Canaanite peoples,^ so frequent in the 
text of C, must be due to some original passive of his, and 
where is there one more Ukely than here? Moreover, an 
interpolator of the series 'CM' down to '^n would surely rather 

■ Ebere, AegypUn, 127 if. ; Dietrich in Merx' Arehiv, i. 313 ft. ; Hal^vy, 
162. On the opposite side, De Goeje, ThT. iv. 267 f. 

* According to Diodorua Siculua, iii. 67, 10, Amraon fled to Cref«. 
Comp. abo E. Meyer, Getchichte, §§ 194, 220, 

' Homer, Odyuey, six. 175 ; Herodotus, i. 173, 

* De Goeje, ThT. iv. 241 f.; Men in Schenkel's BiheOtmcon, v. 609. 

» WellhauBen, JBDTh. xxi. 404 ; E. Meyer in ZATW. i. 136 ; Budde, 
Die bihUaitt Urgetchiehte, 222 ; Kautzsch-Socin, Cctimm. 

' See notes Uiere. ' See on Es. siii, 6. 
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have made hia addition after 'ncnn or after 'jwsn. — libs, as in 
ch. xxii 21. 

I^V — properly, the fisher town (from 1)V) ? It was the 
oldest settlement of the Caoaanites, the firsthom ; ^ even at 
a later date, when Tyre had long won its importance, the 
Phoenicians are called Sidonians.' If, then. Tyre (and Byhliis) 
are not mentioned here, it does not follow that the author 
lived before the building of Tyre, nor' that he wrote only 
after Sidon had again obtained the pre-eminence in eonse- 
quenee of the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, nor * that 
the author was a contemporary of Solomon, and that, out of 
consideration for his allies,* Tyre and Bjblus are not mentioned 
in the list of the Canaanitea It only follows that in the 
author's time there was a correct understanding of the 
central position which Sidon had once occupied in relation 
to Phoenician commerce and traffic on the sea." The supposi- 
tion that Tyre is to be grouped under nn is groundless.' 

nn — the position assigned to this people immediately 
after Sidon marks it out as of ancient standing. The form 
of the word without 't, although a plural D"J!"1, instead of 
A'b nn '33, is elsewhere very common, implies a racial designa- 
tion of a more than usually comprehensive description. In 
the period extendii^ from the time of the eighteenth dynasty 
to that of the twentieth, the Cheta were, according to the 
I^yptian monuments, the dominant people in Syria, in the 
country between the Orontes and the Euphrates, and as far 
as into Asia Minor. Brought under the dominion of the 
Egyptians by Thutmosis in., they soon pressed farther south 
again, and as is now seen from the Tell Amama tablets, 

' Justin, xviii 3 ; Curtius, Der^ux gatit Aleitandri,iy. 1. 10, iv. 4 15. 
Homer knows it alone of all the Phoenicittn cities. 

' E^. 1 Kings V. 20, xvi. 31 ; Deut. iii. 9 ; Josh. liii. 6, etc. So, too, 
in Homer. 

' P. Jeremias, Tyrui, 1891, p. 47. 

• Hal^Tj, Stditrehet Biblvput, viii. 202. * 1 Kings v. 15 ff., 32, 

<■ See E. Meyer, Ge»chvMt, § 190. 

r Knobel, DU VeOttrUifel, 323 £F. 
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already under Ameoophis ill. and iv. threatened the 
Phoenician coa«t cities hitherto subject to E^ypt. The 
campaigna of Seti t. and Bamsea IL brought Palestine, 
indeed, again completely under £gypt, but in Northern Syria 
the Cheta held the upper hand.^ From about b.c. 1100 
onward much to the same effect is said about the Hatti in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. From the end of the e^htb 
century, after the incorporation of these lands in the Assyrian 
Empire, the name occurs in Assyrian notices only with refer- 
ence to Palestine.' The personal names of these old Hatti 
are said not to be Semitic' Hal^vy aeeka to prove the 
contrary.* It ia not necessary to assume that the biblical 
Hatti have nothing whatever to do with theae Syrian Hatti, 
and that the name was only mistakenly and erroneously 
transferred to a Canaanitisb peopla' Among the Israelites 
also, in Solomon's time and later, Hittite kings in Syria were 
still quite well known.' The Hitti in Palestine may have 
been remnants of that great people. There ia matter for 
reflection in the fact that in the Sindjerli inacriptions a 
language makes its appearance which is closely related to the 
Canaanite. In any case the author has in view chieSy, if not 
exclusively, the nn who lived in Canaan. In the enumera- 
tions of the Canaanite peoples, they often stand in the fore- 
ground. As a collective name for all the Canaanite peoples, 
like ':jf» or noK, the O-m occur in A and in Ezek. xvi. 3, 45, 
perhaps alao in 1 Kings xL 1. Within the bounds of Canaan 
the Hittites appear at Hebron in Geo. xxiiL according to A ; 
in the mountains. Num. xiiL 29; in the north on Lebanon 
and Hermon, Judg. i 26, iiL 3 (LXX. comp. Josh. xL 3). 

> See E. Meyer, OaehiehU, §§ 176, 220, 233 S. 

* Schroder, KOF. S2Sff.; KAT.' 107 ff. [OitTudfont IntervpU. and ih« 
O.r. vol. i. pp. 91-96]. 

' Sayce, Schrader, KA T? 108 [Cunw/orm Iinenpa. and the O.T.I p.flSf .]. 

* Btditreha B^liguetf xii. 270 S. Comp. ako HaUvy, Mdangtt de 
Critique, 30 ff. 

■ Schrader, KA T.> 1 10 [Oaneiform InmripU. and the O.T. vol. i. p. 94 f.]. 
' 2 Sam. xxiv. 8, LXX. Luciani ; 1 Kings x. 29 ; 2 Elogs viL 6. 
Comp. Josh. i. 4. 
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Four C&naaiiite tribes follow which belong to Canaan 
proper. 

'M' — the population which dwelt in and around Jebfla 
(Jerusalem).' 

'^'o^ — LXX. 'Afu>ppai<K, perhaps properly dweller in the 
highlands, Num. xiii. 29, from '''3« = "i'dk, Isa. xvii 9, peak, 
heigJU. The Amorite appears in the hill country of Ephraim 
and Judah, reaching far south, and in the tunes before Moses 
in the country east of the Jordan also, frequently as the 
most vigorous and warlike among the tribes thera' In B 
and D^ ncttn is the coUective name of the pre-Iaraelite 
inhabitants of Canaan, as 'iwa is in G. Similarly the land 
Amar is the des^nation of Palestine on the Egyptian 
monuments,* or more exactly, of the eastern and western 
hill country as far as Lebanon.^ In the Tell Amama letters 
the name Amurra has been found.' A specimen of the 
Amorite langut^e is given in Deut. iii. 9. 

^"3? — also elsewhere mentioned in lists of the Canaan- 
ites,' but their locality has not been more particularly 
determined.^ 

y} — perhaps those dwelling in Jiin ; * jn f^reement with 
this, communities of them are mentioned in Shechem (ch. 
xxxiv. 2) and in Gibeon (Josh, ix) ; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 7. 
In Judg. iii. 3, Josh. xi. 3, according to which they also 

» Num. liii. 29 ; Joah. xi. 3, xviii. 28 ; Judg. i. 21, xix. 10 ff.; 2 Sam. 
v. 6ff. 

» Ewald, OexhuMe,' i. 338 [Hietory of Imul, i, 234] ; ScLenkel'a Bibel- 
Ume<m,i. 117 f., iii. 616 f,; Riehm, FdndioiMertwA, 57 f. 

* Comp. 2 Sam. iii. 2 ; Amos ii. 9 f. 

* E. Meyer, GetehidUe, S§ 176, 180 ; ZA TW. i. 137 f., iii 306 ; Budde, 
his biiltMhe UrgadiichU, 346. 

' Hal^vy, Btcherdua BAUqua, xx. in REJ. xi. 473 f. 

* JA. viii. 17, p. 239, and viii. 18, p. 173 ff., from letters xl. and xcii. 
iu Wincklert edition. 

' In Gen. xv. 21 ; Deut. vii 1 ; Josli. iii. 10, xxiv. 11. 

* Foaeiblj in the country west of the Jordan (Joeh. xxiv. 11). A gueas 
is made by Ewald, OtiehichU,' i. 334 [Hiitory of Itnul, i. 232, viz. that the 
Tifyiti of the N.T. repi«ents the country of the Oiigashitesj. 

* Ewald, (?M(AicUe,' i. 341 [Hittory of Itrad, i. 237]. 
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dwelt in the region of Lebanon-Heniion, the text is 
disputed. 

The fact that the T!?> i-«- dwellers in open villages 
(nini), peasaDte, enumerated among the Canaanites elsewhere, 
including ch. xiiL 7, xv. 20, are here wanting, may be explained 
from this, that the name was not a tribal name, but only the 
designation of a particular mode of life.' But according to 
chs. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30, Ju.6g. i. 4f.,and especially Josh, xvii 15, 
it is more probable that they were the subjugated remnants of 
the pre-Canaanite population.* 

There now follow five other non-Palestinian peoples, 
properly cities or districts round cities, like 'P^'. We may 
he surprised that Byblua (inj) and Berytus, both frequently 
named in the Tell Amarna tablets, especially Byblus, are 
not included.' The reason for this has not yet been 
established.* 

'Piy — Sam. 'pnp, LXX. and Josephus, ^ApovKoZot, to be 
understood of 'Apiaj or 'Apxai, about five hours north of 
Tripolis, at the foot of Lebanon ; the Assyrian is Arka,^ and 
it was still an important city in the Roman period. It was 
the birthplace of the Emperor Alexander Severas, the seat 
of a bishop, in the times of the Crusades an important 
fortress, now in ruins, yet rediscovered in a Tell Arka and 
vilh^e of Arka.' 

'ro — Jerome (Quaest.) still knew of the ruins of a city. 
Sin, not far from Arka; and Breydenbach in a.d. 1483 
found a village of Syn about two miles from Nahr Arka. A 
mountain stronghold, Sufov (aocus.), on Lebanon, is men- 

1 Ewald, GuchichU,'^ 339 {Hittory of Israel, i. 235 f .] ; DelitiBch. 

* Kaobel, Die Vdlkertafil, 336 ; Riehm, HandviiirttiiwA, 1193. 
3 De Goeje, ThT. iv. 236. 

* Conjeoturea will be found in Movers, PhOniaier, ii. 1, 103 ff. 

» Schrader, KGF. 450 f.; KAT} 104 [Guiidform Insciiptt. and the O.T. 
i. 87] ; DeliUsth, Wo ley dan Parodies ? 382. Also in the Tell Amarna 
letters; see 2DPr. xiii. 145. 

* Winer, KeaiwSrterimch. ; Tuch, Gesenius, Themurue ; Robinson, 
Neue BiblUiJie Fortdvungen, 754 ff. [Laitr Biblical Besmrches in PdUaint, 
1864]. 
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tioned by Strabo.^ It is said also to be met with in Assyrian 
aa SislDiL' 

nT?« — LXX. 'ApdSioi. The beat known town of the 
name is the island city Aradus, which is said to have been 
founded only in the e^hth century, according to Strabo, by 
fugitives from Sidon.^ It has been wrongly concluded* from 
this that there were previously no Arvadiana Arvadian ships 
are mentioned under Tiglath Filesar l.,^ and war was made 
npon Aradus by Thutmes m,' We also meet with the name 
in the Tell Amama letters.^ The settlement on the main- 
land, subsequently called Antaradus, right opposite the island, 
must therefore be very old. Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11 mentions 
the inhabitants of Arvad as Tyrian soldiers and sailors. 
They had their own kings, and in earlier times their power 
must have extended far down the coast and into the land of 
Hamath.^ Aradus, south of Carmel, the island Aradus near 
Crete, and the island Aradus in the Persian Gulf, stood 
perhaps in some connection with them.* 

"^p^ — the city or fortress of "Xifivpa, Sifivpo^, south of 
Aradus and north of Tripolis," It must have been, in the 
older times, of great importance. From the time of its 
conquest by Thutmosis m., Samar became a principal bulwark 
of Egyptian supremacy.^^ In the Tell Amama letters, extremely 
frequent mention is made of Sumura or Sumur ; this is equally 

1 xvi. 2. 18. 

* DeliUsch, Wo lag da» PairadUt ? 282. See further Knobel, Vie 
VSUtertafel, 328. 

' xvi. 2. 13. Comp. EuBebiuH, Chron. Armen. ii. 173, 

• De Goeje, ThT. iv. 238 f. 

» Delitzsch, Wa lag das Parodies ? 281. 

» E. Meyer, GexAichte, § 190. 

' ZDPV. xiii. 146 ; JA. viii. 17, p. 267 f. 

■ Strabo, xvi. 2.12 ff.; Herodotus,™. 98; ktiisai, Anabaxis AUaandTcm, 
ii. 13. 

•Kuobel, Die ViUkertafel, 193, 330: aee further, Sohrader, KAT* 
104 f. [Ound/orm InscripU. and the O.T. i. ;>. 87 f.] ; Winer, Sealtedrlerbuch,^ 
i. 91 ; Furrer in ZDPV. viii. 16 ; Baedeker, PalHstina,' 144. 

»• Mentioned Ly Strabo, ivi. 2. 12 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 5. § 77 f. ; Mela, 
i. 12[ Ptolemy, V. 16. 4, and Steplianua Byzant. 

" Brugsch, Guchiehtt, 309 ; E. Meyer, GtidaehU, § 220. 
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the case with St-mir-ra in the Assyrian inscriptionB from the 
time of Tiglath Pilesar n. onward.' The name is still pre- 
served in a village Sumra.^ Emesa (Hims) given by Jerome, 
and also by the Jerusalem Tai^pmi and Saadia, does not 
require consideration. 

'19^1 — the well known, and in the Old Testament, as also 
in the I^ptian * and Assyrian inscriptions down to Sai^n's * 
time, frequently named Hamath on the Orontes, capital of 
an independent empire into whose territory Israel's border 
reached under David and Solomon, and under Jeroboam n. 
Under the Seleucidae its name was changed to Epiphania; 
but the natives continue, down to the present day, to call it 
by its old name.' 

'31 isb3 "in«i — ch, ix. 1 9 shows that there is no reference to 
a forcible scattering or dislodgment at the hands of the 
Israelites (von Bohlen), but only to an extension of population, 
and that as ver. 19 shows, not by means of colonies, but 
within the bounds of Canaan. The word '.^P;???. however, in 
ver. 19, used unquestionably in the narrower sense of dwellers 
in the land of Canaan, to the exclusion of the Phoenician 
and Syrian coast land, must be so understood here also. Only 
in course of time did the Canaanites spread themselves so 
widely, se. in Canaan proper, as the descendants of Abraham 
in later times found to be the case (chs. xil 6, sm. 7). It 
is not implied in what is said here, that Sidon was the 
starting-point of the extension, 'i) nmn does not look like a 
later interpolation (Schrader). Besides, for what purpose 
could it have been made ? On the other band, 'Jl inw would 
be meaningless, if previously none of the Canaanites proper 
except nrt had been named. 

' Schrader, KAT.' 105 [CuTmi/orm Imaiptt. and the O.T. i. 89], 

* Baedeker, PaUiaina* 442. » Brugsch, QaMchie, 331, 656. 

* Schrader, KAT? 106 f. [Cundfarm IrmripU. and the O.T. i. 89] ; 
Delitesch, Wo lag das Parodies ? 275 ff. 

"Josephus, AntiqKU'U4, i. ft 2. See Winer, Qesenius, TKetajirut; 
Baedeker, Pai/Utina? 462 f. On tlie so-called Hamath Inscriptions, see 
E. Meyer, GeschichU, g 197. 
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Yer. 19. The boundarieB of the Canaanites in Caanan 
proper or west of the Jordan, from Sidon in the north to 
Craza in the south and Lesha in the east 

fiSMa — ver. 30, chs. xiii 10, xxv. 18, in the adverbial 
accusative, " as thou comest " ; for the ftdler form 1(<ii~'y,^ 
towards, in the direction of. 

Gerar, see ch. xx. 1, lay further south than Qaza; and 
'"•jr^P, r^arded by Kautzsch-Socin as an interpolation, is 
consequently a more exact determination than <^} '3. Its 
frontier went in the direction of Gerar, that is, far to the 
south, down to Gaza, the well-known city in Fhilistia. It 
also went in the direction of the cities of Sodom, etc.,^ that 
is, eastward to Lesha. On the four cities '31 DID, see notes 
on ch. xiv. 2. 

Lesha is not met with elsewhere. KaXktp^ti, on the east 
side of the Dead Sea, in the Wadi Zerqa Ma'in, the celebrated 
bathing resort with hot springs ' which the Jews gave as their 
identification,* lies too far north. According to the analogy 
of the foregoing statement, one expects rather a place on 
this side of the Dead Sea, or of the GhSr. In any case, the 
author, in what he says regarding boundaries, has in view the 
very earliest times (comp. ch. xix. 29). The proposal to cor- 
rect VW into '1E0 or DB? in order thereby to obtain l^ish, 
that is, Dan, as the northern border of Canaan proper,'' has 
the analogy of -T!?^? gainst it. IfeO,' the south end of the 
Dead Sea,' is also unsuitable, because the article would then 
be required. 

Ver. 20. From A, see ver. 5, 

Vv. 21-31. The Semites or peoples midway between the 
others. 

> Ch. ziz. 32 ; 2 Snin. t. 26 i 1 Kings XTJiL 46 ; Ewald, Sd4& 

* &*3n— moyi, KautzBct-SociD conjectuie to be aieo an addition. 

* JosepliuB, Wan of the Jtwt, L 33. D ; Anliqiatiet, xvii. 6. ; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. 5. § 72 ; Ptolemy, v. 1& 9. 

* JenisaJetn Tai^um. Abo Jeiome. 

» WellhauBen, JBDTh. xxi. 403f. « Joshua, xv. 2. 

' Hal&vj, SechenAa Bibli^ue), viii. 164. 
DILLUANN. — I. 34 
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Vw. 21. According to C; comp. eh. iv. 26, The way in 
which Sbem is here introduced as father of all the Hebrews 
and as the elder brother of Japheth, is foreign to A, and 
related to the passage, ch. ix. 18 S} When he comes to 
Shem the author thinks immediately of the Hebrews and of 
their significance in the history of salvation. 

"i3ini3"73— of all the peoples descended from Eber, namely, 
of those to be mentioned in ver. 25 fT., etc.,* but specially of 
the Israelites. It is not necessary to r^ard \?3'7| as an 
insertion ^ by i£ to bring about harmony with A, even if it is 
the case that in G injl is immediately descended from Shem. 

Mnin nO' 'n^ — not : brother of the great, i.e. older, Japheth* 
which would involve an erroneous statement in point of fact," 
and would be expressed by Tdin njia not W^i,' but : the elder 
brother of Japheth. This remark is made in order to remove 
the impression that Shem, because last dealt with, was the 
youngest^ If the remark is due to C and not to if, it 
follows that in also Japheth was treated of before Shem. 
Further, from the fact that he does not say 'v\ un <nK, we 
may infer, although not inevitably, that in C Ham (ch. ix. 24) 
was the youngest of Noah's sons. 

Ver. 22 f. The sons of Shem, accordii^ to A. The 
enumeration begins with the south-east, proceeds northward 
(yet see on ver. 22), and then from north to west, and ends 
to the south of the northern series. The five names are names 
of peoples and countries. The group of peoples united 
together under the common name of Shem seems to have 
been determined partly by relationship of languf^e and race, 
partly by various kinds of connection with Semitic empires. 

» Ch. ii. 18, 24. Comp. ohs. li. 29, nii. 21. 

» Ch8. (xi. 16 St.), xii. 37 f., niL 21 if., iiv. 1 ff., 12 ff., mivL 1 ff. 

' Budde, Die bibUiche UrgtichitkU, 221. 

* LXX., Synunachus, Maaaoretes, Baahi, Ibu Ezra, Luther, Mercerue, 
Piscator, Cleiicua, J. D. Michaelie, Dathe, Edhlec, QeiehiehU, i. 64 f . 

■Ch.ii. 23, 26 ff. 

8 Chs. ii. 24, ixviL 1, 15, 42 ; 1 Kings ii. 22. In Gen. xliv. 12 and 
1 Stun, xvii 13 tiie context determines the senae. 

' Tuch, Knobel, Delitzsch, Budde, Die hihliiche UrgetAkhie, 306. 
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The existence of the Persian Empire in its extent from Elam 
(Persia) to Lydia is certainly not presupposed by it,^ for many 
lands and peoples belonged to the Persian Empire which A 
reckons not to Shem, but to Japbetb or Ham. It is more 
to the purpose to raise the question whether A may not 
or^nally after oi^J have read also ""V?!^' which may then 
have been erased by R on account of ver. 10, or whether A 
may not have included Babylonia in Elam, on which it was 
for a time dependent. 

07V — a people and land east of the Lower Tigris, south of 
Assyria and Media, north of the Persian Gulf, corresponding 
more or less to the later Susiana and Klymais. An exact 
geographical delimitation of it, as it was in ancient times, is 
now impossible; but neither here nor elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, not even in Dan. viii 2, does Elam embrace 
Persia,^ much less every country as far as India.* On the 
history of Elam, which about B.C. 2300-2100 was supreme 
in Babybnia also,' and was subsequently linked in its fortunes 
to the Assyrian-Babylonian-Persian Empire, see further Noldeke 
and E. Meyer." In Assyrian it is called 'Bam or 'HamH,^ 
in Old Persian Uvaja or {H)^ja, which in the classical authors 
is Uxii or (H)uui, and from which is derived the modem 
Khuzistan. Bearding the lai^u^ of Elam in the earliest 
times we know nothii^ certain ; yet it is possible that 
Semites early had settlements in the plains on the Tigris, 
Choaspes and Eulaeus, while the Kisseans (p. 331) held pos- 
sessiou of the eastern and northern mountainous parts.^ 

1 De Goeje, J%T. iv. 261 f. ; Wellhausen, OttAuiUe, i. 338. 

*SeelBa.xi. 11. 

' JoBephus, Aritigyiitia, L 6. 4, and later writen. 

* Book of Jubilees, ch. 8. 

* E. Meyer, Geschiehie, gg ISS-IS? ; Murdter-DelitzBch,! 0«idii<Ate «on 
A$tyr. u. Bidn/l. 82 1. 

' Niildeke in GON. 1874, p. 173 ff. ; E. Meyer, Otxhiehte, §§ 272, 
373 ff. 

' 8chrader,irjr.« Ul f. [Onneiformliiicnpa. andtheO.T. vol. i. p. 96] ; 
Delitzech, Wo lag dai Pairadia f 320 ff. 

* Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradiet f 320 1. 
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—mainly upon the east side of the middle Tigris 
between Armenia, Susiana, and Media (Atoria, Adiabene), 
though its extent ia not exactly determinable.^ It was named 
after the old capital Asur (see ver. 12) and the God ASur.' 
It is now certain that the Asayriaus spoke a Semitic lai^oage. 
''?^?^? — since Bochart pretty generally widerstood of 
'A^JMiraxvTt^? the mountainous district of the Upper Z&b, 
east of Earduchia or Gordyene, a name retained among the 
Armenians in the form Aghbak, among the Kurds in the form 
Alb&^/ and frequently occurring aa far back as in the Assyrian 
inscriptions in the form Arbafyt^ or Arabha.^ This inter- 
pretation of ipamM leaves the tB*, however, unexplained. It 
is hardly admissible to seek assistance from an Armenian 
iat or Igaira? There is more in favour of following Josephua ^ 
who makes the descendants of 'Ap^$d£ij^ Chaldeans, and 
takes yn to be the nnira, Chaldeans, and ipM to be a word 
meaning houndary, territory (Arabic), or sometbii^ similar.* 
It may then with reason be objected''' to the locating of this 
land of Chaldea in Arrapacbitis, that the Assyrian inscriptiona 
never speak of Chaldeans in those r^ons, and that Xenophon 
is the first who mentiona Chaldeans there,'' and even then, 
according to Schroder, in consequence of hia oonfoaii^ them 
with the Chalybians.'* In view of the geography of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, we should rather have to seek the land of the 

' See further, Dio Caasiiu, Izviii. 28, and Strabo, ivi. ]. 1 ff. 

* Schroder, KA T* 36 f . [Cwjwrfrrm Ituenptt. and &e O.T.I 36-37], and 
in Riehm, HandwSrUTiiueh, 99 ff. ; Delitzsch, Wolagdoi Faradiet t 262 1. 
On the Utei history of the name, see Noldeke in Hermes, v. 458 B. 

» Ptialemy, vi. 1. 2. 

*Kiepert in MB AW. 1859, p. 200; Lagarde, Armmiiehe Slvdien, 
§ 55 ; Mittheihingen, i. 226 ; Nolddte, Newyriiehe QrwmmatiJt, xx, 

» Schrader, EOF. 164, 167. 

•DeUtiBch, Wo lag da» Paradieif Hit 

' Lagarde, Symmicta, L 64. ^ EusebiuB, Jerome, etc 

■ Sohlozer in Eichhom'H Bepertoritim, viii. 137 ; J. D. Michaelis, 
Ewald, G««AwAte,'i. 406[fft»toryo//»raeI,i.282f.];Ge8enius,Knobel. 

■" Schrader in ZDMG. nvii. 398 ft 

" See in Geeenius, TTutavina, 7£0. 

" But see, on the contrary, Kittel in JlWaW. vii. 216 £f. 
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Chaldeans in the South,' but not for iuBtance in Akkadia or 
Babylonia,' since this country was quite well known to the 
Hebrews, and by other nameB than these. Long before the 
Chaldeans founded the new Babylonian Empire, they had 
settlements in the " coast land " of Babylonia. Whence and 
when they came there is not yet established. Chaldeans 
certainly wandered about farther north also, in the deserts.^ 
Seeing then that Karduniai, by which subsequently the 
Assyrians designated Babylonia as a whole, was originally the 
name of the Babylonian coast land, and means land of the 
Chaldeans (ias, Kasaitic = earth, land),* it does not seem 
impossible that IBDG^M should be applied to the territory of 
the Chaldeans from the Persian Gulf northwards. This 
would explain, otherwise than by the conjecture on p. 371, 
why •\]}Xf is not numbered among the sons of Asshnr. The 
gec^raphical principle of arrangement in the enumeration 
assumed on p. 370 would then give place to a political one. 
It is to be remarked, in this connection, that the Hebrews 
still have the original pronunciation lbs, not Kaldu and 
Kardu. But however one may now explain tpsdik, 
whether as Arrapachitis or as the South Babylonian land 
of the Chaldeans, in any case the derivation of the 
name from the Aryan Aryapakshatfl ^ no longer requires 
consideration. 

"n^ — Sam. "h, Lydvms. The reason for including the 
Lydians amoi^ the Semites has not hitherto been explained. 
In respect of languid, the Lydians were not Semites, nor 
were the Mysians and Carians, who, according to Herodotus, 

' Neuville, Revva dei quationt ^MfonguM, ixviii. 414 If. 

* Delitzsch, WolagdMparadia'i 266 f. ; Schrader, K^X 7.' 113 f. [Cunet- 
Jorm. Iiucriptt. atuL the O.T. i. 97 f.]; WellLauBen, OegdUdUe, i. 338 
[Prolegomena to History of Israel, 1336, p. 313] ; Budde, Die MblittAe 
UrgeKhichU, 444. 

" Gen. isii. 22 ; Job i. 17. 

* Tiele, OadadUe, 79 ; Winckler, UnteT$itAwigM swr AUorittU. 
GtMAvAU, 135 f., comp. 47 ff. 

' "The Arya lying to one side" : von Bohleu, Tuch. 
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were related to them.' There can also be no queetion of their 
belonging to a Semitic empire, at least in so far as the Assyrian 
Empire is auppoeed to be concerned, for that empire never 
extended to Lydia. The first related contact ie when Assbur- 
banipal afforded help to Gyges against the Kinunerians, hut 
he never held away in Lydia* In favour of the existence of 
remote relations with the Semites one may always advance, 
if not the legendary descent of their first king Agron from 
Kinos and BeloB,' yet certainly the manifold Instances of 
contact with Syrian cults and customs common to them and 
other peoples of Asia Minor.* Whether those influences of 
the Assyro-Babylonitm culture were communicated directly ^ or 
mediately through the Hatti* (see p. 363 f.), whose power (?) 
penetrated far into Asia Minor, is still uncertain. In addition 
it may be assumed that for the author the name -r^ was not 
yet limited to the far West, but included a fairly large group 
of peoples. There is another explanation of the matter, 
namely, that the author by Lud means to designate the 
Eetenu,^ the dwellers in the plain of Syria, opponents of the 
I^ptians, especially of Thutmosis UL Where "rh occurs 
elsewhere in the Old Testament (see ver. 13), the African ti^ 
is to be understood. The hypothesis of a great Semitic 
people, Lud, of which Amalek, the Amorites, the Philistines, 
the I^ptian Ludim, and the Lydians of Asia Minor are 
supposed to be parts (Knobel), is a fiction. 

cn» — name of a people rather than a country, and indud- 
ii^ more than Syria, so that where special accuracy is desired, 

■ HerodotUB, i. 171. See gainst Laasen in ZDMO. x. 382 f., eapeciallj 
Lagarde, aetammelte Ablumdlungen, 266f., and Noldeke in Schenkel's 
Bibdlexicon, iv. 63 f. 

) Tiele, Geidii<iiit,1i6&; Schrader,£'^r.> U\[CiMeifiirm IntenplLand 
tt^a^. i. 98f.]. 

* Herodotua, i. 7. 

* Lenormant, S«r(«e, 146 ff.; Legends de S^mirajiiis,5GS. ; Kiepert, ^fe 
Geographie, g 109. 

' Renan, HUtoire d. lar. iii, 143. * E. Meyer, OetchichU, § 266 ff. 

^See Sohrader, KAT* 114 [Cunei/orm Iiacripa. and the O.T. i. 
98 f.]. 
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a quslifioatdon is used, such as Aram of the two riveiB, Aram 
of Damascus, etc. It therefore designatee peoples of Syria 
and MeBopotamia, as far as the plains of the Upper Tigris 
and the valleys of the Tatirus, which, in later times, were 
reckoned to Armenia, and even as far as Cilicia.^ The spread 
of these peoples, however, over those wide countries is to be 
understood as havii^ come about only gradually,* especially 
under pressure from the ^^t't^i- °7^ ^^^ '^'^1' mean highland. 
The primitive form was Ar3,m,' 

Ver. 23. Four branches of this widely-spread people are 
given prominence as aont of Aram, words wanting in 1 Chron, 
i 17. These must have been of importance in the earliest 
times ; but subsequently their names became obscure, or sank 
altt^ther out of view, so that now they cannot all be 
identified. 

YVI is the best known of them. The name occurs in ch. 
xxiL 21 as that of the eldest son of Nahor; in ch. xxxvi. 28 as 
that of a section of his(7) descendants belongii^ to those grouped 
under the name Horites ; in Job i 1 as that of a people lying 
north-east of Edom. In Jer. xxt. 20, accordii^ to the Mas- 
soretic text, we read of kii^ of the land of Uz. In Lam. ir. 
21, Massoretic text, it is said that Edomites were scattered over 
the land of Uz. According to Josephus,* Uz was the founder 
of Tradionitis and Damascus. Ptolemy ' mentions Aia-iTtu in 
the desert west of the Euphrates. All this points to a people 
widely spread in Southern Syria and the desert, especially in 
the r^on which extends from the Hauran and Damascus. 
Fried. Delitzseh* thinks that he has found the name YV! in 
an inscription of Shalmanaasar n. Bobertson Smith ' regards 
YVl &B a comprehensive designation for all the tribes which 

' Strabo, liii. 4. 6. » Ct. xiii. 20 ff. ; Amoa ii. 7. 

* On the Ar&mu, Arimu of the Assyrians, see Schrader, KGF. 109 ff. ; 
EAT.' 116ff. [CuTuiform ItucripU. and the O.T. vol. i. p. 100 1.] ; 
Delitzseh, Wo lag dot Paradiu ? 257 f. On the later history of the name, 
see Noldeke in ZDMG. iiv. 113 ff. 

* AnliquUut, i. 6. 4. ' v. 19. S.. ■ In ZKSF. ii. 67. 
' KirtAip and Marriagt in Early Arabia, 1665, p. 261. 
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worshipped the a&me god, |nv, Arabic, '^u^ Olaaer^ wishes to 
localise py in Arabia, on the western slopes of the Serat [Sher&t] 
range, extending north beyond Juhaina, and eoathward as far 
as 'Asir! 

^n — interpreted by Josephus and others of Armenia, by 
Bochart of XoXaj9oT(}i^ in Armenia, in the gloss quoted by 
Syncellus of the Mar/apSoi, is usually explained by the name 
Hvleh, which still adheres to lake Huleh in Galilee and the 
marshy district round about that lake,* but appears also in 
the name of a district between Emesa and Tripolis.' This 
reference, however, offers little help, for the word may be 
a nomen appeltativum there alsa Fliny * mentions a tribe of 
RyUUae between the Hemeseni and the IturaeL A district 
Huh^y)a in the mountainous region of Eashiar, i.6. Mons 
Masius, is said^ to be met with in the inscriptions of 
AsumasirpaL But this is still in need of confirmation.^ 

vu can no longer be identified. Conjectures may be 
seen in Winer's SealwHrterbitch. £nobe1's ^ explanations from 
Arabian genealc^es fail to yield any acceptable results. The 
same may also be said of the attempts of Crlaser.^ 

t?p — for which the Samar. has kpd, the LXX. Motrox, 
and 1 Chron. i. 1 7 ^1^*0 (also Pb. cix, 5 ?),* is understood by 
Josephus of the Mitvavauu at the mouths of the Euphrates 
and T^ris (Syr, * -"Jt) This probably results from a con- 
fusion with Kf*o of ver. 30, for they are too far south. 
There is just as little ground for seeking Mash in the oases 
of the Jebel Shammar, in £1 Jauf, and in the adjoining district 
of el Easim in Arabia.^'' On the other hand, there is much 

' Glaser, ^eisse Aer Oachichte u. Qeographit Arahient, iL 411 S. 

* Koeenmuller, AUerthwnu Kuvde, i. 2. 263 ; comp. Oi'kUti, Josephus, 
Antigti&:ui, xv. 10. 3, ivii. 2. 1. 

' Kdriei in Roseniuiiller, AnaUcta Arahica, iii. 16. 

* V. § 81. ■ Delitzsch, Wo lag dot Paradiet ? 259. 

« See Schnider, KeUijuchnftliche BiblMuk, i. 87. ' VoUcerUifel, 235 f . 

* Skme der OeicKichU und Oeogra^hie AruineTts, p. 421 f. 
' But see ver. 2. 

"* Qlaser, Skme der Oetekichte und Oeographie AraHera, pp. 275 ff., 419 S. 
He nuikea no distdnctioii between tPD, tUVD and K^- 
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to be said in favour of Mom Mas-ius, uortb of Nisibis,' a 
mountain range which divides Armenia from MeBOpotamia,^ 
and in which the |jlSo Jotj rises,* if only it were certain that 
the name is an Old Aramaic one. The Assyrians call this 
mountain by another nama What they call mtU Mash is the 
great Syro- Arabian desert ; * but it is somewhat hazardous to 
explain B*p, the name of the people, from this. Nor is there 
meantime any explanation of s^ to be got from the account in 
S, A. Smith's Keilinschriftliche Texie Aaurhanipals II. p. 43, 
in which drai^ht horses from Xush and from Mash are 
mentioned 

Yer. 24. An addition by B, by means of which the 
genealc^ of C (Shem, Eber, Peleg) is to be harmonised 
with that of .4 in ch. xl 10 £f. 

Vv. 25-30. From 0, continuation of ver. 21. From 
Eber, son of Shem, Peleg and Yoktan are descended. — 1?J, see 
ch. iv. 18. 

PeUg, without doubt the same name as in ch. xL 18, has 
here at the same time the function of marking ofT a section 
in the new history of man. In his days the earth, i.e. not 
the contments of the earth (Keerl), nor Yoktan and Peleg, 
(KnobeI),but the populaiion of the earth {cha. ix. 19, xi. l),was 
divided. Upon the assomption that this etymolc^cal note 
is derived from C, the dividii^ must be referred to the history 
in ch. xi 1-9,^ although the time of Peleg ia not expressly 
mentioned there. By itself certainly it might also be intended 
to signify * a division of territory by treaty or by the will of 
a sovereign.^ In that case it would have to be assumed that 
the expression ibt was used instead of pbn just for the sake of 
the etymology. The remark pMn— "a would then have to he 

' Eocliart, Michaelia. » Strabo, li. 14, 2 ; Ptolemy, v. la 2. 

> See Qesenius, TTmmunui ; ZDM0. ziiiii. 328, 

* Delitzsch, tVo lag dm Paradia f 242 f. ; Schrader, KeiliiiichTiftlicfie 
Bibliolhek, ii. 221 ff. 

» Delitzsch, oomp. Pa. Iv. 10 [9] ; Budde, Die bibUtche VrgeiehitiUe, 
383!. 

• Ewftld, JB. iz. 7. f Book of Jubilees, oh. 8. 
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regarded as a later addition. But there is no decisive reason 
in favour of thia hypothesis. — We cannot determine whether 
C in the course of his geneal<^ mentioned peoples descended 
from Peleg. From Toktan he derives the Hebrew or Semitic 
-Arabs. 

Ver. 26. Yoktan, because of biblical statements, appears 
in Arabian genealogists under the name Kaht£n as the ancestor 
of the pure Arabs in Arabia proper, from whom are dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, the subjugated primitive inhabit- 
ants, such as the 'Ad, Thamfid, Gtadls, etc., and on the other 
band, the Abrahamide Arabs (Qen. xxv.). The name Kaht^ 
is said to be stOl extant as the name of a district in the north 
of Yemen, and as the name of a tribe,^ but this affords no 
reason for restrictii^ the Yoktanides, with Knobel, to the 
south-west of Arabia.' Thirteen tribes are descended from 
Yoktan. Perhaps one of these names is an addition, in which 
case we should here also once more have the well-known 
number twelve, characteristic among the Hebrew peoples. 

tiIdts — the pointing H< doubtless presupposes the Arabic 
article ; but it ie probable that here, as in so many other 
Sabean names, we have hvt, a divine name, together with TnD> 
derived from the root tr? No tribe of this name has been 
pointed out up to the present. The 'AKKovftatSrrai of Ptolemy 
do not suit here.* Another hypothesis has been advanced by 
Glaser.* 

172* — Bochart compares the 5'oXa.'7r»jw)i of Ptolemy," 

Knobel a tract of land Sallie,^ which extends south-west of 

^n'a, Osiander Sulaf or Salif, the name of a tribe in Yemen.* 

Hal^vy * baa similarly pointed to Silf , the most eastern district 

1 Knobel, V/ilkeriaftl, 184. 

• See further, Kremer, Die SUdarabuche Sagt, p. S4 S. 

■ HaMvy, Melanges erilig:iug, 86 j D. Miiller ia ZDMG. xxivii. 18. 

• Bochart. On the opposite Bide, see ZDMQ. iiii. 668. 
' Skisse der Geichichte u. Geogr. Ar^iem, 425, 436. 

• vi. 7. 23 (Sprenger, § 343, 'A^L.^-ufof)- 
' Niebuhr, AnAiea, 247, <U.fti— ■■ 

• ZDMG. si. 153 ff. ; comp.'Mordtmaiui in ZDMG. xxiijt. 228. 
' Milangei tritiquet, 86. 
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of Yemeo, between Y^fa' and Hadramaut. According to 
Glaser,* there are many places of the name of Salf between 
Yemen and Hadramaut.' 

™?n)^ — also found in the Sabean inscriptions ' as niDixn, 
and retained down to our own day in the name Hadramaut 
as the name of a district, east of Yemen, on the ocean. It 
is identical with the land of the XarpafuoTiTat, one of the 
four chief tribes * which inhabited Southern Arabia. Sdfia-ra 
(ver. 7) was their capital, and they were celebrated for their 
traffic in frankincense. It is uncertain whether the 'ATpafiZrai 
or the 'ASpafurat, or both, are to be distinguished from this 
people." Anciently Hadramaut included more than at the 
present day.* 

rnj has not yet been discovered. Since, in Hebrew, 
Sabean, and Geez the word means vioon, Eochart^ has 
thoi^ht of the Sana, ffUdi, sons of the new moon, or AlUaei, 
in the north of Yemen ; Michaelis,* of the Bay of the Moon 
and the Mountains of the Moon, 6hu})b d Kwmar and Jd>d 
el Kwmar, in Eastern Hadramaut." But the worship of the 
moon was widely spread among these southern Arabs.^" 

'5'^Il) — Sam, mntt, not identified, for the 'jlSpo/Mrat" or 
Airamitae,^^ which Michaelis and others adduce, belong to 
nitnxn. Hadrameh ^ is unsuitable phonologically." 

' Skiae dtr OttiAuhle u. Oeogr. Arabient, 4S5. 

' See further Kremer, Die SudarabiKhe Sage, S6, and Sprenger, Geogr. 
Arobient, p. 270. 

« ZDMQ. xii. S39 ff. * Strabo, xvi. 4. 2. 

* See ZDMQ. six. 264, ixii. 658, xxx. 323, xliv. 186 ; Olshausen in the 

MBAW.l8^9,^.o^lB. 

* On Hadramaut, see de Qoeje, Hadhtamaxtt, 1886, reprint from Revue 
coloniaiU intern. ; L. W. C. ran den Berg, Le Hadh. et Ut coloniei Arahet, 
Batav. 1886. 

' Also HaWvy, Mila/ages critiques, 86. 

* Glaser, Skizse der OesMcKte u. Geogr. Arabiens, 426. 
' See Geseniufl, Tkeeaunie ; Knobel, Vdlkertafel, 195. 
" Further in Sprenger, Geogr. Ambient, p. 270. 

" Ptolemy, vi. 7. 10. " Pliny, vi. 32, \ii. 30. 

" Kremer, Die SOdarabiiche Sage, 26. 

1* Further Glaser, Skitae der Geichiehte u. Geogr. AToMma, 426 f., 436. 
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iwt — Sam. 'th, T.YY At^^ In Ezek. xxvii 19 also 
ijlKp is to be read. According to the tradition of the Arabs, 
Azal was the old name of the capital of Yemen, which, since 
the occupation of it by the Abysaniana, has given way to the 
name San'^* llie correctneBS of the ttsdition is contested 
by Gloser,* who is dispoeed rather to place Uzal in the 
district of Medina. It is very qnestionable whether the 
■ m 1 \l o] named in the letter of Bishop Joannes in the sixth 
century > are to be identified with the 'ymt. 

Tu^_ — not identified. The name seems to point to an 
abundance of palms (Jjj), so that Bochart was inclined to 
think of the Minaei* who lived in a i^ion rich in date 
palms; Knobel,' of some other tribes. 

'pAv — in 1 Chron. L 22, io'if. So also Sam., Vulgate, 
Josephus. In the IXX. Eva\ and FefiaX. According to 
Hal^vy,' 'Abil is at the present day the name of s district 
and of several localities in Yemen.' 

7Kp"3it — not discovered. The name MaKt, in the country 
of frankincense (Bochart) in Theophrastus,^ seems to be a 
false reading (Michaelis). With the genuine Sabean formation 
of the name we should compare iriyD3K.> 

KM' — see ver. 7. 

ifiiM occurs in the Old Testament, from the times of 
Solomon onwards, as name of the land from which the fleet 
of Hiram and Solomon, after a three years' voyage, brought 
gold, precious stones, sandal wood, silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks,'" a land the gold of which became proverbial as fine 

I Geseniua, Theicmnu; Knobel, VSOcerta^d, 188 f. 

' Skme der OadiMhte u. Oeogr. Arahim*, i. 79, 81 f, ii. 427, 434ff. 

' AaBemani, BihUoiheca OnetOaUt [17191 »■ 38^- 

* Strabo, xvi. 4. 18 ; Hiny, 6. g 161. 
» VSllurtafel, 196. 

' M^langei critiquei, 86. 

' See further, Kremer, Die SUdarohuche Sage, 26 ; Sprenger, Oeogr. 
Arabimi, 370 ; Qlaser, Skiaie der GeichicKte u. Geogr. Ar^>Utu, 426 f. 

* Hiitoria Plantarwm, ix. 4 

' Halery, Melanges eritiqtiei, 86 ; D. Miiller, ZDMQ. xxxvii. 18. 
" 1 Kings is. 28, 1. 11, 22 ; 2 Chron. viii. 18, ii. 10. 
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gold.' The sitoation of this gold land has been determined 
very variously* because the statements of the Book of Kings 
about the voyage to it and about the articles of commerce 
carried back from it have been made the starting-point of 
investigation. However, the Yoktanides, and therefore also 
Ophir, must, according to ver. 30, be sought for in Arabia. 
Further, our criterion must be the Hebrew name, and not the 
form Xwt^tpa, Zov^eip, etc., given in the LXX. version of 
1 Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah, and also in Josephus,* for this 
doubtless itself rests upon definite guesses made about the 
situation. Accordingly, Supara, on the Malabar coast of India,* 
with which also {T)ovinrapa * was identified, passes out of con- 
sideration ; and there can be no question of SofMa {i.e. ri^pc'), 
in the east of Africa, opposite the island of Madagascar, 
although recently an attempt was made to revive this view 
after Mauch, in 1871, discovered the extensive ruins of 
Zimbabye, 180 miles inland from SoftUa. Nor can AbMra, 
on the coast east of the delta of the Indus, satisfy the 
requirements of our passage.^ It is true that the name Ophir 
can no longer be discovered in Arabia. No probable result is 
obtainable by such identifications as have been proposed by 
Knobel and Hitzig.^ The evidence of abundance of gold and 
silver in ancient times on the west coast of Arabia, between 
Hij^ and Yemen, from Dhababan to Upper ChauMn,^ does 
not justify US in seeking Ophir there,* since this locality is too 
near the haven of Eziongeber, and lies too far north to be 
an emporium for African and Indian products. A district of 
the southern or south-eastern coast of Arabia still remains 
> Pb. ilv. 10 [9] ; Job xiii. 24, nviii. 16 ; ba. xiii. 12 ; I Ohron. 

* See Winer, RealaSrUrbueh, and Riehm, HandaBlirlerimck. 

* AnH^aitut, viii. 6. 4, * Ptolemy, vii. 1. 6, and EdiisL 

* In Periplui Marie Erythraei, 62. 

* Laaaen, Inditehe AUertlmtatkunde,'' i. fi38. 

' Volkertafel, 191 ; Scheniel'a BihtlUxieoa, iv. 368. 
' Sprenger, Oeogr. ArabitTu, 49 ff. 

* Spienger ; Goergeiu in StKr. 1878, p. 458 B. ; Soetbeer, Dai Qoldland 
Ophir, BerL 1880 j Riehm, Handwihitrbuch, 1124. 
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most probable. Qlaser' seeks to prove that Ophir, in a 
nsnowei senae, comprises the Arabian coast of the Feraian 
Gulf; in a wider sense the lands on the opposite eastern 
coasts also. 

nrin — see ver, 7 and oh. il 1 1 (p. 129). On the assump- 
tion that there was a Havilah (Gen. xxv. 18) in North- 
Eastern Arabia, on the Persian Gulf, we may compare the 
name with that of Strabo's XavKmaioi,' and with Huwaila in 
Bahrein on the coast* Gloeer * wishes to interpret it of the 
middle and lower parts of the country drained by the river 
of the Wadi el Dawasir, that is, of the district of Yem&ma. 
The identification' with the Qaulan of Yemen is phonologically 
inadmissible.* Bochart has suggested a comparison specially 
withToiXa^ in the south of Yemen. 

M^' — unknown. The oorrection of Ptolemy's 'lat^pirat * 
into 'Iw^affiTo*, as Bochart proposes, is too violent a procedure. 
There would be more to recommend an identification with the 
tribe 3Tn*, Yukaihah, found in the Sabean inscriptions.^ 

Ver. 30. The extent of country occupied by them. 
Gomp. ver. 19. 

ME^ — not Mov^a, a harbour in the Straits of Bab el- 
Mandeb (Bochart), nor BiBha,in the north of Yemen j^*' better 
the district of Mesene^"^ at the mouth of the united Euphrates- 
Tigris." But did it bear this name so early as the time of 
our author ? And if so, was it so well known by that name to 
the Hebrews that it could be made the starting-point of a 
definition of frontiers intelligible to readers (comp. ver. 19)? 

1 jSbuzB der Qetdiiehte u. Qeogr. AtcAUtu, 303 f., 367 ff. 

» Winer, Tuch, GeaeniuB, See Strabo, xvi 4. 2. 
. " Niebuhr, ATohiea, 342, 

< Skme der CfachidUe u. Omgr. Arabieni, 267, 3261, 339 1. 

' Bochart, MichaeliB, Roseninuller, KnobeL 

• Niebulir, Sprenger, Otogr. Arainent, p. 288 ff. 

T Ptolemy, vi 7. 41. * vi. 7. 24. 

' Halevy, Olaaer, Skmt der GeichidUe, etc. p. 303. 

"> Knobel, Sprengei, Qtogr. Arabient, § 399. 

" Michaelis, Roeenmuller, Tuch, Winer. 

" OeaeuiuB, TheMnrvt, 823 ; Manned;, Oeograpfcie, v. 369f. ; Beinaud, 
^dtMAim, 1861, p. 489. 
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Does not the pointing of K8ti rest perhaps only on the 
geography of the Graeco-Eoman Byzantine period, when 
Mesene was quite currently known among the Jews ? ^ The 
LXX. at least pronounced Moo-o-iJ, as in Gen. xxv. 14, ao 
that they read »^, which, being situated in North Arabia, 
might be tolerably well known to the Hebrews. The easiest 
solution is no doubt to restore this kS"?.* The country they 
inhabited extended from tttro in the direction (ver. 19) of 
Sephar, tovmrd the mmtviaina of the ead. This must be the 
translation, since ^i^J^ "in, on account of its position, is not 
the predicate of the sentence, but is also not in apposition 
to iTJOp, seeing nothing is known of a "if? of this nama 

"iBD — usually understood to mean jUl^, either the Him- 
yarite royal city, Zaphar beside Yerim in Yemen, or the haven 
of eastern Hadranmut (Mahra) near Mirb^t, now pronounced 
Isfor.^ Zaphar is, indeed, transcribed by Sair<f>apa, Satf>dp, 
and Sapphar ; * but it is very doubtful whether a Hebrew 
could have written icD to represent it The question, whether 
Zaphar in Yemen,^ or Zaphar in Mahia,^ is to be under- 
stood, would then be of no consequence. But if -mo can 
thus no longer be discovered, the context still favours the 
idea that it lay somewhere in Southern Arabia, and was not 
altogether unknown to the Hebrewa 

DT^? "•O could be taken to mean the highlands of 
Arabia, the Nejd, only if it could be subject to oxno 'ni. 
Seing dependent on rUKa, it can only be a southern mountain 
range, and is therefore often' identified with the great 
frankincense mountains ^ between Hadramaut and Mahra. 
A satisfactory explanation of the verse is impossible owii^ 
to the uncertainty regarding the three names mentioned in it. 
' Neubauer, G4ographie du TcUmud, 326, 329, 382. 
' Halevy, M^ianget entigwM, 91 f . * ZKH. iii. 289. 

* Ptolemy, vi. 7, 26, 41 ; Pliny, 6. 5 104 ; Periplua rnant Erytkrati, 33. 
In Philostorgius, Hittorvi eccUtiaitica, iii. 4, Tijinfer. 

* Tuch, Knobel, etc. 

* Qeeeniiu, TAoaunu, 966 ; Welleted, Btut tn Ambitn, ii. 347 f. ; 
Winer, Realv>6TUii>u^* ii. 460. 

T Kaobel, Delitwch, etc. ' Bitter, Erikande, xii. 264. 
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Ver. 31. Formula with which A ccmdadeB his record of 
the Semites. Comp. w. 5 and 20. 

Ver. 32. Concluding formula to the whole list, from A. 



4. The Towkb Built at Babel, and the sefaeation of the 

PEOPLBa AND LANODAQES, XI. 1-9 ; ACCOEDING TO C. 

1. Whereas A, in ch. x., represents the three great 
&miliee of mankind, with their peoples and laugoagee, aa 
naturally descended from the three eons of Noah, the division 
in speech and the scattering over the earth of the hitherto 
united race of mankind is here explained as the result of a 
special act of God. It is a different way of r^arding the 
history, and A is thereby excluded from the authorship of 
the passf^ There is much to confirm such a conclusion, 
such as the use of riBb in contradistinction to the W> of ch. 
X. 5, 20, 31, the etymolc^ of the name in ver. 9, etc. But 
further, since the pasec^ makes no reference to the three 
sons of Noah and their descendants, hut speaks only of the 
population of the whole earth (ver. I), and of that besides as 
still a unity, the source from which were derived ch. ix. 18 f. 
and the parte of ch. x, worked into A, seems also to be 
excluded. Some,' holding this view, ascribe it to E, and 
others* assign it to their J'-, while they refer the parts of 
which treat of the Flood and the sons of Noah to a J* 
(and a J').^ As a matter of fact, it is not to be doubted that 
this l^end regarding the tower was originally in circnla- 
tion independently of the legend of the Flood and of the 
usual derivation of mankind from the three eons of Noah. 
It may even have been already recorded in a writing. But 
as it appears now in ch. xi. 1-9, it can be derived only from 

1 Bohmer and Schradei. 

« WellliflUfien, JBDTK. xii. 401 ff. ; Budde, Die bibludie UrgachidUe, 
371 ff. ! Kaenen, ThT. xviii 159 f. 
* See above, p. 180. 
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C, becaoee it shows throughout the same original, intellectually 
acute and deeply ethico-religious treatment of the subject, and 
the same representation of Grod in man's image,' as in C, 
especially ch. ii ff. The witness afforded by the expressions 
HtI!''?. '^er. 1, and )^b, ch. iv. 8f., is to the same efifeet,^ in 
favour of the author of cb. ix. 19, x. 25, while there is all the 
less reason to find a difficulty in the use of HKfi ("?3 '3B"?y), 
ch. iv. 8 f., instead of fip^*$,i7 (Schrader), since elsewhere * also 
Y^»n is used by C. But if, in accordance with this, the fact 
that the passage belongs to 6^ is not to be seriously doubted, 
it does not therefore necessarily follow that the story of the 
Flood and of Noah in C^ is a secondary addition.* It is 
inadmissible indeed to evade the difficulty by saying that in 
ch. xi. 1—9 only a section of the descendants of Koah, namely, 
the Semites (Hal^vy), are spoken of." But the sons and 
grandsons of Noah, undoubtedly regarded as individuals, 
m^ht very well be represented as at first still united in 
one place, and forming the whole population of the earth, 
until (Jod compelled them to scatter. The roH of ver. 9 
would then be a repetition of what was said before, adding, 
however, as additional particulars the occasion and definite 
circumstances in which the pKn nvu of ch. ix. 19 was accom- 
plished. This does not mean that all the fn^ments of G 
gathered in ch. x. had a place in his writing before ch. xi. 
I ff., rather than only after that point. Especially ch. x. 8, 
10-12, if these verses are indeed derived from 0, can only 
have been given after ch. xi. 1 ff., not before it (see p. 313). 
On D"^, see note on ver. 2. On the other hand, the state- 
ment miist be contested, that ch. xl 1-9 would have a better 
connection with that which goes before if it were originally 
a continuation of chs. iL f., iv. 16-24 (Wellhausen), or of chs. 
ilf., iv. 16-24, vL 1, 2, 4, x. 9 (Budde). On the contrary, 

' Oomp. especially ver. 6 1. with ch. iii. 23. 

' In spite of the objection of Budde, UrgeechiMe, 377 f. 

• Ciha. ii. 5, vi. 5, vii. 17, viii 22, xiiL 16, iviii la 

*%oe,6\BoZA TW. ix. 164. ' See note on ver. 1. 
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after city, ^ricultural, nomadic, and iDdoBtrial life bad 
already been eeparately developed (oh. iv. 1 6 fT), what could 
have caused the eubjecte of this development to appear all 
at once aa an unbroken unity, and in an entirely difT^-ent 
locality? 

As the author in ch. iL f. exfdaina the origin of sin and 
of evil in the world, so here he explains the division of 
languages and peoples, showing its fundamental reason and 
its inner significance. Mankind, being as yet undivided, 
wished in Babel to create for itself a centre, which, by its 
attractive power, should hold together the parte which 
already tended to break off from one another, and should 
provide protection f^^inst the splitting up and weakening of 
its united power. But God, disapproving of the project, 
confounded the languid of the builders, bo that they could 
no longer tmderstand one another, and constrained them 
before the completion of the work to spread themselves 
over the earth. Evidently, as in chs. ix. 1 and i 28 from 
A, the spreadii^ of men over the earth is presupposed as 
agreeable to nature and in accordance with the divine will. 
But men vrish to oppose this tendency, to Aeiy the divine 
arrangement, to put forth their united energies in the 
creation of a work fitted to keep them for ever t(^ether. 
For this reason God inflicts upon them as a punishment, 
which they cannot escape, that very thing which they aoi^ht 
to avoid, their dispersal abroad. The means used to accom- 
plish this is the introduction of a distinction of langu^^, 
which is therefore viewed as a punishment.* The separation 
of mankind into peoples must decidedly be regarded as an 
evil, when there is no higher bond binding them all together 
or when such is no longer in existenca It hinders common 
undertakings, and is the source of all international strife, 
with its innumerable evQ consequences. But diversity of 
lai^uage confirms and perpetuates the existing opposition. 
Diversity of languf^ leads to diversity in mental processes 

' Comp. Plato, PolUicw, p. 272, with Philo, ed. Mangey, i. 406. 
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ftad modes of thought, and the inner mental difference in 
respect of ideals and wajB of regardiog things becomes still 
greater. Especially in ancient times, when people restricted 
themselves as far as possible to their native manners and 
customs, and entertained a hoiroi of all who spoke in foreign 
speech,* the view which regarded diversity of language as an 
evil was that which most readily su^ested itself. On the 
other hand, its advante^es could not be sltt^ther denied. 
Were all peoples united in their endeavours, often so selfish 
and vain, we should then see to what lengths they would go 
in a life displeasing to God, and how in their arrogance they 
would care no longer about a God at all. It is therefore, 
on the other hand, an act of grace, also, and a limit to the 
self-seeking of men, that they are compelled against their will 
to separate from one another. This twofold idea, that the 
separation of peoples and languages is an evil and a divine 
punishment, and yet that it is also a wholesome check on 
the further development of their sinful presumption, appears 
clearly from the narrative. In the setting of the present 
historical work it serves at once the purpose of shedding 
I%ht, from the religio-ethical point of view, upon the separa- 
tion of the peoples and their langu^es (comp. already cb. 
ii 1 9 f. on the language), and of indicating the powerful 
development of the evil tendency in men (ch. viiL 21), and 
the beginnings in them of the heathen disposition which is 
directed toward its own glorification. But for its full under- 
standing it should be added, that the prophets make it the 
goal of the future that the peoples will yet find their bond 
of unity in faith in the Gtod of salvation and in obedience to 
His will (Isa. ii 2-4), and will learn to understand and 
speak the languE^ of Israel (Isa. xix. 18). 

2. The narrative is founded on faint historical remin- 
iscences. Shiuar was, even in primitive times, a country in 
which there was a great intermixture of peoples, where Semites 
and Knshites (ch. x. 8 S.), or, according to the inscriptions. 
■ Isa. uxiii. 19 ; Deut. xsviil 49: Jer. v. 10 ; Fa. cxiv. 1. 
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people Bpeftkii^ Semitic and non-Semitto langof^es, joetled 
i^^ainst one another. Its earlier history thus leaembled its 
later, for it was always a gathering place of the nations (Jer. 
E 44). It was thus quite natural that it should be fixed upon 
as the point from which postdiluvian mankind spread. Babel 
was one of tiie oldest cities on the earth (cIlx. 1 0), according, 
also, to classical reports. It seemed as if Babel (Babylon), 
ibe great, could only have arisen as the result of the joint 
labours of a multitude of men,' and by its vast buildings it 
gave the impression of something gigantic, or of being the 
work of men who would not be daunted by anytbii^;. In 
this Babel there must have been a gigantic tower-like building, 
which had remained unfinished, and of which much was said 
and told ; to this our narrative attaches itself. In the descrip- 
tions of the ancients, which, however, all refer to the Babel 
(Babylon) of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors,* the great 
temple of Belus is named as one of the most remarkable 
buildii^ of Babel. It was situated, according to Herodotus, 
on the west side of the Euphrates. Nebuchadnezzar endowed 
and adorned it with the spoil of bis military campaigns.' It 
was built of brick and cemented with bitumen. Herodotus,' 
who saw it still standing, describes it as a square, of which 
the sides were two stadia in length. In the middle stood 
a tower, one stadium in length and in breadth, which rose 
in eight storeys, each to a height, according to Strabo, of one 
stadium. Stairs led up to the holy of holies on the upper- 
most floor, where there were a couch and a golden table for 
purposes of divine worship. According to Diodorus the 
uppermost apartment served as an observatory. Alexander 
the Great found it in his time already in ruins (see Tuch). 
Now on the west aide of the Euphrates, between five and six 
miles south of Hilla, there still exist vast ruins of such a 

' Diodorus, ii. 7, 

» Herodotus, i 178 ff.; Diodoraa, ii, 7ff.; Strabo, xvi. 1. 6; Arrian, 
vii. 17 ; Curtius, v. 1 ; Pliny, 6. §121 f. 

' BeroBDB in Joeephus, Ataiquititt, x. 11. 1 ; Againtt Apion, L 19. 
* L 181 ff. 
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tower, named BiiB Nimrud.^ For long tbiB ruin was identified 
with the Bel aanctimry of HerodotuB and the tower of our 
passf^e. In recent times these ruins )iave been repeatedly 
examined and described.* Seeing that a brick inscription found 
there containB the name Barsip, it maj be assumed that the 
locality of these ruins is that of Boraippa, An inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar has also been foond, in which he relates that 
he restored and extended the temple " of the seven Lights of 
the earth," the tower of Borsippa, which a former king had 
erected without, however, finishing its top, and which had 
long fallen into ruin.* It was a sanctuary of Bel Nebo, its 
seven storeys, each with a separate sanctuary, being dedicated 
to the seven planet deities. It was erected on a rectangular 
substructure, in the eouthmost comer of which it was situated, 
and it rose in seven storeys which narrowed as they ascended, 
each storey decorated with the colour conventionally appro- 
priated to the star of which it formed the sanctuary. The 
measurements do not exactly agree with those of Herodotus, 
but may perhaps be reconcOed with his. Since, however, 
Borsippa was the site of this temple, and since Borsippa is 
distinguished from Babel in the cuneiform inscriptions also, 
it is not probable, as the Talmudical Jews assumed, that it was 
this very Borsippa building to which our narrative refers.* We 
are more justified in assuming that the present ruins of Babll, 
in the northern part of the city of Babel, on the left side of 
the river, the most imposing of all its ruins,^ an old temple 
of Bel Merodach,^ which rises in the form of a rectangular 
pyramid, and was likewise later extended by Nebuchadnezzar, 

' lUoBtrations ia Riehm, HandwiSrttrbitfh, 134 ; Miirdter-Delitzach, 
GfenAuAte Bab. u. Atiyr* 07. 

* Especially : Rich, Memoin on tk« Ruitu of Boftytoji, 1818 ; H. Raw- 
linaon in JoumtU of Boyai AiiaUe Society, sviii. 1-34 ; Oppert, Expedition 
en Metopotamie, L 200 ff. 

"Schrader, KAT.^ 124 ff. [Ountifarm Irumptt. and the O.T. vol. i. 
109-112]. 

* See Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmtid. c 362. 
' Riehm, HandwHrterlmch, 132. 

* Tomb of Belufl, Strabo, svi. 1. 5. 
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is the buildup; intended.' But, after oU, it may be auoth^ 
ruin, which was sach in old Babel but is imknown to us, to 
which the Hebrew l^nd referred. A proof that this legend 
was also in circulation amcmg the Assyrians and Babylonians 
is not as yet forthcoming.* The inscription which Geoi^ 
Smith* undeistood as referring to the confusion of languages, 
says nothing about that Bubjeot. Nor does Berosus make any 
reference te it, for in Josephus * testimony from him is con- 
spicuous by ita absence,^ and the question whether anythii^ 
tom Beroaua lies at the basis of what is said in the Sibylline 
writings," and the corresponding utterance of Abydenus,^ is to 
be answered in the negative.^ Eupolemus " gives a nanstive 
which depends on GenesiB alone. The idea naturally enough 
si^^gested itself to r^ard the tower as a work of heaven- 
defying Titans (Sibylline writings), and then to bring it into 
connection with Nimrod (Josephus), and this afforded to later 
writers material for further embeUishment. The intention to 
date this incident in Fell's time '" seems to be found even 
in eh. X. 26. 

The literature on this section will be found in: Boeen- 
miiller, Scholia in VT., and Winer, Bad/wotierhueh* ii. 498. 
Compare beaidea; Ewald, JB. ix. 9-19; Kaulen, Die 
^OfCkverwirrung sat Babd, Mainz, 1861 ; Budde, Die 
Hblitehe UrgeschicfUe, 371 K 

Ver. 1. J%« whole earth, i.e. the population of the earth 
(chs. ix. 19, X. 25), waa one lip, speech,'^ and one sort of 

'Sohrader, KAT.* HI S. JOuntiform, Imenptt. and the O.T. vol. i. 
106 fL] ; on the two temples, E-zida in Borsippa and @-sagila in Babel, 
see now Tiele in ZA. ii. 1T9 ff. 

» Notwithstanding ZATW. ii. 164. 

* Smith- Delitzach, Ghald. Qentiis, ISOff. [Smith-Sayce, Chaldean 
Genesie, 1880, pp. 161-171]. 

* AntiyuUit*, i. 4. 3. ' Ewald, JB. ii. 18. 

* Oranda Sihyll. iiL 97 ff. 

'' Susebius, Praeparatio Evangeltca, is. 14 ; CAronwa Armtn. i. 61 f. 
' la opposition to Richter, Btrotui, p. 21, and Lenormant 

* Eoeebius, PriMparatto Evangelka, ix. 17. 
»• Book of JabUees, c. 10. 

'> Isa. xiz. 18, xxxiii. 19 ; Ezek. iit 5 f. 
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■words, i.e. (Ewald, 296tt) used the same language, had the 
same idiom or prominciation, and the same words or expres- 
eions. The plural onnt* could not here be avoided. The 
UB^e is different in che. xrvii. 44, xxix. 20. 

If it were intended to restrict pKn ^3 ^ to the Semitic 
group,^ the restriction would in some way have to be made 
plain. The alleged hint in the DB* of ver. 4 is not sufficient 
for the pm^)06e, and the threefold repetition of the phrase 
Xi»T\ hi '3B ^ in w. 4, 8 f., is against this idea. 

Ver. 2. Were jnu merely to break up camp, D'^i'P would 
have to specify the place from which the start was made ; 
but the mere breakii^ up of camp would not find the plain. 
It means jmtmey forth, wander ; ^ and the entire phrase, like 
cfa. xiii. II, means wander easi,* eastwards, namely, from the 
standpoint of the author, who is in Palestine.^ Whence 
they came is not stated. Had Eden or Nod been intended 
(Wellhausen), it would have been named. By itself Qip 
does not mean eastern country (ch. xxv. 6). Whether C, as 
well as A, thought of the ark of Noab as having landed on 
Ararat, we do not know ; in any case he, also, thought of 
the descendants of Noab as in the east (of Palestine). To 
say that the author, if he be the same as the one who wrote 
the history of Noah, was oU'^ed to state the place of departure, 
is to demand too much. 

njfpa — according to the usage of the langui^, not accord- 
ing to the etymoI<^, low-lying plain. This plain in the land 
of Shinar (ch. x. 10) is just " the district round about the 
city of Babylon, a ireStof according to Strabo, a ireitov fUya 
according to Herodotus " (Enobel). 

Ver. 3, Taking up their residence here, they resolved 
to erect buildings ; and because there were no quarried stones 
to be obtained, as in Palestine, they prepared bricks instead, 

I Comp. 1 Sam. liv. 20. 

* Hal^vy, Eeeherehet B&Uquet, vm. 17S f. in the reprint. 
> Cha. xii. 9, xx. 1, xxxt. 21, xlvi. 1. 

* Comp. chs. ii 8, xii. 8. ' See, further, ch. xxix. 1. 
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and for mortar made use of bitumen, which is equally charac- 
teristic of those regiona, 

nan — ^ve, i.e. eome then, as in vr. 4, 7, ch. xxxviiL 16 ; 
Ex. L 10. Not found in A. — D'aa^. Delitzach proposes an 
Assyrian derivation for niM.' — fiB^fe?, to burnt, or baked, 
material, i«. bricks (dative of product). 

The "iph, biiwmen (ch. xiv. 10 ; Ex. ii 3 ; see Gen. vi 14), 
served them /or day, i.e. mortar, cement.' There was 
abundance of bitumen in Babylon.* Classical writers, in their 
account of Babel and the temple of Belus (see p. 388), also 
describe its materials in this same way.* The researches 
among the ruins of Babylon confirm the account, while at 
the same time they show that for the inner parts of the 
buildii^ mere air-dried bricks (Assyr. lUnttu) and common 
mortar were used, whereas baked bricks (Assyr. agUTT^i) and 
bitumen were used principally for the outer parts of the 
buildings. 

Ver. 4. Their intention was to build a city and a tower 
whose top should be on ^ sky, should reach it (Beut. i 28). 
Here, where everything is said briefly and tersely, but in 
a remarkably picturesque style, we have in reality not a 
mere hyperbole, but a characterisation of the builders' bold, 
aspiring spirit, for which the sky itself is not too high nor 
beyond reach. 

And will make a name for ourselves, " make ourselves 
famous and secure our name against oblivion.^ The author 
attributes this intention to them after its successful fulfil- 
ment, inasmuch as Babylon brought at least fame to its 
builders ; but he wishes by this to indicate their arrogance " 

I IFo lag dot Parodies 1 145 ; Prolegomena, 93 f. ; but see also Niildeke 
in ZDMa. si. 735. 

* The objection:! of Bohmer, Bag Ertte Buck der Tkora, 163 S., are of 
no importance. 

» See Winer, fieoiwffrterfiuiA,' i. 100. 

* Diodorue, ii. 9 \ Trc^;ua Pompeius in Justin, i. %. 

"Comp. Isa. Ixiii. 12, 14; Jer. xxxii. 20 (2 Sam. vii. 23; Zeph. 
iii.l9). 
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(Knobel), The city and tower are to be their fame, or, more 
concretely, their monument of fame. That Di^ of itself meana 
memorial, monument, cannot with certainty be proved from 
2 Sam. viil 13; Isa. Ivi. 5, In any case, it never means 
(Iand-)mark in a general sense,* a sign viaible far and wide, 
by which men out in the open plain may always find their 
way again,' and the final clause which follows need not 
necessarily belong to the last clause only, but may belong to 
the whole of the earlier part of the verse. The city and its 
famous building are to be a rallying point and centre of 
attraction to all, so that none may think of leaving it 

Ver. 5. But God watches and takes measures against 
this egoism. He conies down (ver. 7 ; Ex. iiL 8) iu order 
to inspect the work, which, i.e. so far as completed, the sons 
of men had buUt. It was not yet complete (ver. 8), Simi- 
larly in ch. xviii. 21. 

Ver. 6. The condition in which He found things is not 
stated, but what He further says and does shows that He 
regarded the work with grave doubts. Having returned to 
heaven (the sky), He reflects (see ch. iil 22) that men could 
undertake and carry out such a work only because they all 
speak the same langut^ and form a united people, and 
further, that this is only their heginniiig^ to do, i.e. the 
beginning of their undertakings, and that they will therefore 
soon advance to somethii^ further, and that finally nothmg 
which they undertake to do will any longer be kepi from 
them, be unattainable by them. By reason of their unity, 
by means of which they succeed in everything, they would 
finally break through all limits, and so nullify the divine 
purpose with mankind. 

^P — lightened form for wa^, as in ver. 7, fi^, for npbj. 
Comp. note on ch. ix. 19. 

^ [German MaL] 

* Scbumami, Buiuen, Bohnier, Budde, Di« bSil VrgtiehidUe, 370. 

* Infin. Hiphil. On n before a guttural, see Ewald, 199a. On ^nn. 
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Yer. 7. He resolves therefore to interpoee. — run, in 
ironical repetition of their own word, ver. 3 f. (Delitzsch). 
On the 1st pers. plur. Bee notes on ch, L 26, iiL 22. 

??3 IB not to divide, separate = Vx (Knobel), bnt to con- 
fuse. The expression is chosen with reference to 733, yer. 9 ; 
for the same reason DB* is added. 

'Si ^PH — so that * they might not hear, i.e. understand, one 
another's langn^e.' 

Ver. 8. The carrying out of the resolution is not ex- 
pressly recorded,' but only the consequence, that they were 
now obliged to scatter, and to leave the work uncompleted. 
The statement that God destroyed the tower by violent gusts 
of wind, is found in late writings.* — "'^^Ci ^^^ Sam. and LXX. 
add : 'roon Twn. 

Ver. 9. The name Babel. The thoughts of the narrative 
are freely connected with the name of the great city. Even 
though the authors of the name attached another meaning to 
it, yet it remains to the Hebrew an appropriate description 
of the character of the city as above described. Men ' called 
and call it confvxion (LXX, avy)(wiK), for it was the scene of 
the confusion of lai^;ut^e. The second reason attaches itself 
to the first as a consequence only, and it is not necessary, 
because of it, to force upon the word 7^ the meaning 
" division, separation." »? is regarded in the text as simpli- 
fied from 73?3 (Ewald, 158c). For the Babylonians the name 
had another meaning. Owing to the fact that the Etymo- 
logiettm Magnum says : Ba^vKitv etptfrai. avb tov B'^Kou,^ 
the name has been taken as Bob Bel, Le. Porta Beli^ or as 
'? n'3, domua Beli? and even as abbreviated from fin^a, ^dpii, 

'■ Deut. iv. 40 J Jodi. iii. 7. 

» Ch. xlii. 23 i Isa. xxiiii. 19, xxsvi. 11 ; Deut ixviii. 4ft. 

* Scarcely in consequence of a mutilation of the test, as Eautzech- 
Socin suppose. 

* Sibyllines, Book of Jubilees and others. 
» OeseniuB, Grammaiik, 144. 3a. 

* Stephan. Byzant. tub verbo, ' Eichhom, Winer. 

* By abbreviation of f|^3 into Be and B£l, See in Tucli. 
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citadel of Bel, bdrlel.^ But the inseriptioDe point us to 
£db-Il = Gate of Gtod, later also Bdb-Ildni = Gate of the 
gods, BaffvXmv.^ 

The author does not say that the numerous langut^es 
which exist came into existence ready made at a single 
stroke. He only fixes the particular point of time, from 
which onwards the dividing up into peoples and tongaes 
began. Still less is our author responsible for the fancies 
of the later Jews and of the Church Fathers, still shared 
by Buxtorf, A. Peiffer, Loscher, and others, down to Haver- 
nick and Baumgarten, to the effect that Hebrew is the 
original languf^e, from which the others branched off in 
consequence of the confusion here related. 



5. LlNEAQE OF THE IJNE OF ShEM DOVTO TO TeRAH, 
XI. 10-26 ; FROM A. 

After A has described in ch. x. the diflueion of the 
peoples after the Flood, he carries the geneali^y of Shem, 
horn whom Abraham is descended, through nine (ten) 
members down to Terah, with whom the stem again separates 
into three branches. So destitute was he of recollections 
r^arding this second period of the history also, that he was 
obliged to satisfy himself with such a tabular sketch. The 
resemblance to ch. v. is obvious, and is proof that the writer 
of both is the same, which is generally admitted. must 
certainly also have had (see ch. x. 25 ff.) statements by which 
his story was carried on from Noah to Abraham ; hut it cannot 
be proved that he had a formal list of the Semites,' still less 
can such a supposition be made the basis for further deductions. 
It is made specially plain from ver. 26 (ch. x. 25) that the 

> Enobel after Eager ia Elaprotli'B Magazin, i. 294 f. 

* Tide, OtsAichU, 87 ; Schrader, KAT.* 128 [Cunriform Inicripa. and 
tt«0.r. vol. L114]. 

* Sudde, Dit bibliKAe UrgaAichU, 306, 411. 
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son named is here also in each case intended to be the firstborn, 
and this is not contradicted by ch. x. 22, where the order was 
determined by a geographico-historical principle of arrange- 
ment. Upon the whole, this table is made somewhat shorter 
than ch. v., inasmuch as the patriarchs' f^es at the time of 
the begetting of their firstborn are not separately stated, and 
the now self-evident then he died is omitted. But the pur- 
poses subserved by this table are the same as those of the 
former one, namely, to determine the duration of this period, 
which from the end of the Flood down to the beginning of 
Abraham's life was two hundred and ninety years, and at 
the same time to ^ve a conspectus of the gradual diminu- 
tion of the lifetime of men during that period. On the otiier 
hand, it is distinguished from the fifth chapter by the fact 
that accordii^ to the Hebrew text it consists of only nine 
members. Owing to the importance attached to the number 
ten in these matters (p. 178 f.), and owing to the regularity of 
style which characterises the writing of A, we may conjecture 
that there is here a mutilation of the table. If Abraham 
himself were intended to coimt as the tenth member of the 
series,' the author would not have concluded with Terah, but 
with Abraham. From the fact that Koah is the tenth in his 
series, we cannot conclude * that Abraham, being like Noah 
the beginner of a new era, should, according to the idea of 
the author, also be the tenth in a series ; Abraham does not 
in foct correspond to Noah, but to Shem. Further, from the 
fact that Berosus placed in the tenth generation after the 
Flood " a righteous and great man, skilled in the knowledge 
of the heavens," * no conclusion can be drawn with r^ard to 
our passage, or at most only this, that HubBoquently with this 
in view a member of the series was omitted, in order to 
make Abraham the tenth. Still less can Noah originally* 
have been represented or thought of in nvf mSn as first of 

' TQch, Knobel, DelitzBch. " Enobd, Deliteach. 

' Josephua, Aidiqv.itietfi.l.i; Eusebiu8,Pragjar(iii'(iEcofljrfMa, ix.16,1. 

' Budde, Dk tnbUtche Vrgetchichie, 412 1. 
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the series. As a matter of fact the LXX.^ here as well as 
in eh. x. 24 have between Arphaxad and Shelach an additional 
name, Kaivav ()?*{?), The critical value of this witness is 
indeed rendered suspicions, not merely by the fact that the 
name already occurs in oh. v. in the fourth place, but also 
because in the LXX., though not in the Book of Jubilees, the 
same numbers are given to Cainan as to his successor Shelach. 
The eonclusion is clear, namely, that the Greeks are responsihle 
for interpolating this Cainan, in order to make up the number 
of names to ten, especially since the name Cainan is found 
neither in 1 Chron L 24, whether Hebrew or Greek, nor in 
the Samaritan text, and since Philo and Josephus are also 
in agreement with the Hebrew text. But even though it be 
granted, in accordance with this, that the text of the LXX. 
is a late one, it does not follow that the Hebrew text is 
intact The authors of the insertion believed that there was 
a gap in the Hebrew text, and they filled it up as well as 
they could (comp. oh. iv. 8). Accordingly though it is an 
extreme view to prefer the text of the LXX. and of the Book 
of Jubilees,' we are not entitled to subscribe entirely to the 
Hebrew text It should also be added that the numerical 
statements in the table have been subjected to all manner 
of changes at the hands of later scribes. As in ch. v., the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Samaritan texts diverge from one 
another iu regard to them. 

In the table of the LXX., given on next page, where the 
bracketed numbers are the readings of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
the numbers in the case of the tirst and tenth names are the 
same as in the Hebrew, but elsewhere the number of years to 
the begetting of the firstborn is, with one exception, h%her by 
100; in the case of Kahor, where Codex Alexandriniis is to be 
preferred, the number is greater by 50. By this difference' 

' Also Demetrius in Eusebius, PTasparatio Evangelica, is. 21. 12 ; Book 
of Jubilees, ch. 8 ; Luke iii. 36. 
* Ewold, Bertheau. 
■ Especially in the caae of the sixth, seveiith, and eighth names. 
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Hebrew. 


Samaritan. 


SeptMjpnt. 


Shem . , 


100 


BOO 


600 


100 


600 


600 


100 


600 


fiOO 


Aipbazad. 


ae 


403 


438 


136 


303 
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135 


400 
(430) 
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SbeUcb. . 


30 


403 


433 


130 


303 


433 


130 


330 


460 


Eber. . . 


34 


430 


494 


134 


270 


404 


134 


270 
(370> 


404 
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aw 
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130 






Beu . . . 
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W)7 


23lt 


132 


107 


mt 


132 


207 


339 


Serug . . 


30 


200 


aso 


130 


100 


m) 


130 


SOO 


330 


Nsbor . . 


■at 


IIH 


14H 


78 


Aft 


I4K 


179 


125 


30+ 
















(79) 


(129) (306) 
(136) :(S05) 






(136) 


(200) 




(76) 


(146) 


70 


Total . . 


390 




1040 




1270 


(1170) 



the years before and after the b^etticg are indeed made dis- 
proportionate ; but the total for the period from the end of 
the Flood to the birth of Abraham, C^nan bein^ included, is 
1070 (1170) years, or if we take as our basis ch.xl 106,1072 
(1172), and therefore 780 more than is given in the Hebrew 
list. In the years after the birth of a firstborn the funda- 
mental principle of a steady decrease in the length of human 
life 18 regularly carried out, yet in such a way that in the case 
of Arphaxad and Shelach there appear in these other numbers 
readings divei^nt from the Hebrew, and independent of 
the system. The Samaritan i^ees with the LXX. in its 
increase of the years before the b^etting, and has also. Like 
the LXX., carried out the fundamental principle of a steady 
decrease in the years which follow that point In the case 
of Eber its figures are the same as those of the LXX., in 
the case of Terah it has maintained the law of decrease even 
more strictly than the LXX. Seeing, however, that it attaches 
itself to the Hebrew in its totals, and even, in the ease of 
Eber and Terah, reduces the Hebrew numbers, it has destroyed 
everywhere the r^ht proportion between the years before and 
after the b^etting, and has thereby proved itself to be a text 
compiled from the LXX. and the Hebrew, and therefore 
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critically worthless. The period from the end of the Flood 
to the birth of Abraham, according to the Samaritan text, 
which does not include Cainan, is 940 or 942 years. In the 
Book of Jubilees, which in the Sethite table agrees with the 
Samaritan, the years at which the patriarchs beget their sone 
are,^in the case of Arphaxad 68, of Gain 57, of Shelach 71, of 
Eber 64, of Peleg 61, of Keu 59, oE Serug 57, of Nahor 62, 
of Terah 7 : in all, 569 years down to the birth of Abraham. 
In the Hebrew text, excepting the cases of Shem and Terah, 
whose numbers eeem determined by reasons of another sort, 
the steady decieaee of human longevity is well maintained, 
only that in the case of Eber the number 464 (430) is in 
excess of the number which would be proportionate, and 
perhaps originally read 404 (370).' The correction would 
also help to modify the great leap, perhaps, however, in- 
tentional, in the duration of life between Eber and Peleg. 
The proportion also between the year of b^;etting and the 
age at death is in the Hebrew, except in the case of the first 
and last names, pretty fairly correspondent with the pro- 
portion established in the Efth chapter, and in any case more 
suitable than that in the Sam. and the LXX. But if so far 
the Hebrew proves itself the best of the three texts,^ yet on 
another side there arises a difficulty, which doubtless led the 
G-reeks (Sam.) to make their principal alterations The 290 
or 292 years from the end of the Flood to the birth of 
Abraham, or the 365 or 367 years (ch. xii 4) down to his 
entrance into Canaan, seem too few, if contradiction with the 
narratives of ch. xii ffi is to be avoided. One can scarcely 
imagine it to have been part of our author's conception that 
Koah did not die till Abraham was fifty-eight years old, or 
that Shem lived on till after Jacob's birth, and that Eber was 
still alive after the death of Abraham.* It is still more difficult 

' See SBA W. 1883, p. 335. » Comp. the LXX. and Sam. 

" See Berthe in JBDTh. xxiii. 674. 

* See on this point the remarks of the Arabian Bishop George in opposi- 
tion to Aphraates, in Ryssel, Georgi QttcMdUe wul Bri^e, 1891, p. &3t 
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to understand how 366 years in themselves, and according to 
the opinion of the author, could have sufficed for the establish- 
ment of the well-developed political and international relations 
which are presupposed as existing in Abraham's time. Cal- 
culations r^jarding the poeeible increase of population under 
natural conditions' are no evidenca According to such 
reckoning, the earth would by this time be peopled by an 
almost innumerable multitude of millions. In reality the 
hindrances preventing such a measureless multiplication were 
the same before as after Abraham. After all, we can reach no 
further conclusion than this, that Uie numerical system is not 
constructed upon the basis of such considerations, but upon 
entirely different foundations. What data or hypotheses 
guided the author in his conclusions, has not up to this time 
been discovered any more than in the similar case in ch. v.' 
That in comparison with the accredited history of other 
peoples, especially of the Egyptian and Aasyro-Babylonian 
empires, the calculations, especially of the Hebrew text, are 
too low, must be admitted by every unprejudiced person. 
On the names of the patriarchs here mentioned, see notes on 
ver. 26. 

Ver. 10. "Shem ax son of a hundred years, i.e. when a 
hundred years old, and therefore in the hundred and first 
year of his life, begat Arphaxad. The further statement two 
yea/rs after the Flood, namely, after the beginnii^ of it, (^ees 
with this. Shem was bom towards the end of the five 
hundred and first year of Noah (ch. v. 32), consequently 
he was between 98 and 99 years at the b^iimii^ of the 
Flood, which came on in the second month of the six 
hundredth year of Noah {ch, vii. 11), and at the end of it 
he was between 99 and 100 years, and after another year, 
the second year after the b^inning of the Flood, he was 
between 100 and 101 years old." So Knobel after BengeL 

' As thef are advanced, t.g., in Delitzsch,* 242 ; Eeil,° 148. 
* See the list of writings given on p. 222. Aleo Noldeke in JPTh. 
1875, p. 344, and Rielun, Sandw&rttffhUh, 1466. 
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But in ch. ix. 28, inaon ins can only mean " after the end of 
the Flood," ' because otherwiBe the statement of ch. vii. 1 1 
would allow of only 949 years for the life of Noah. Hence 
othere' take the 500 years in ch. v. 32 for a round number, 
instead of the more exact 502, Kohler* explains the two 
years from the fact that Sbem was the second son of Noah. 
But see p. 370. In these circumstances biaopi in(( trraif is 
doubtless to be considered a gloss by some one who wished 
to reckon more exactly but overlooked ch. ix. 28 f.* The 
passage tells us besides that Arphaxad is Shem's firstborn 
son.' The beginnii^ of the table with a circumstantial clause 
is correct, because the narrative here makes a new start. 
This beginning then involved a similar beginnii^ in vv. 
12, 14. Only from ver. 16 onwards does the author come 
back again to the more pliant *\!^ which he had used through- 
out in ch. V. We are not therefore because of this to assume 
another author (Schumann). 

Ver. 1 1. Som and daughteri. Comp. on the Bona, ch. x. 2 2. 
The Samaritan expressly adds here and afterwards, as in ch. v., 
the total number of years in the lifetimes of the patriarchs, got 
by adding together the two statements in the Hebrew text 

Ver. 12. 'h, see ch. iii 22. The names which appear in 
this table among the ancestors of Terah allow of being in 
part, but not all, authenticated as names of peoples, lands, or 
cities (similarly to the names in cL x.). The existence amoi^ 
them of names of gods also " is quite in accordance with this, 
for many a people or tribe named itself after its god, or 
conversely. On the other hand, the opinion that some of 
these names are ideal groupings of incidents in the history 
of the peoples, has no sort of probability. Arphaxad is name 
of a people and of a land (ch. x. 22), and its position here at 
the head of the genealogy shows that this land was a primi* 

' Budde, VU hihUtcht UrgeKkieKU, 108 f. 

* E.g. Tuch, Delitzec]). ^ QtiehidUe, i. M. 

* Budde. * See also ch. v. 4. 
' Mes, QadiuMe dtr StaM Harr&ii, IBdZ, p. 23. 

DILLMANN. — 1. 36 
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tave residence of those afterwards named, therefore also of the 
Terahites. 

rw — undiscovered, although Knobel* adduces a place 
Salach or Salach in north-eafitem Meaopotamio.' Hence 
Ewald ' wished to interpret n^ as meaning scion (sfux^. Cant 
iv. 1 3) ; others,* as sending forth, dismistal, implying that parts 
of the trihe went forth, departed from or left Arphaxad. It 
cannot be proved from r6nnQ that rhvf was the name of a god,^ 

"iM — not invented to express the crossing of the trihe over 
the Tigris,* hut eponym from the name Hehrew. The name 
nsv is usually explained as those who have come from nin *i3ir 
(Josh. xxir. 2f., 14 f.), from the far side of the Euphrates; 
and this remains the best explanation that has been given. 
The supposition that the Israelites were the first to receive 
this name, being given it by the Canaanites, as those who 
came from the far side of Jordan,^ is not in accordance with 
ch. X. 21, 24 if. The meaning wanderer^ is not in accordance 
with the sense of the verb tyj. Other conjectures are given 
by Ewald,' It may now be considered certain that the 
'Apuriu in I^ypt, often mentioned in the period of the 
Kameses dynasty, are not the Hebrews.'" Up to the present 
the probability seems to be that the Chabiri, so often named 
in the Tell Amama letters as threatenii^ the Egyptian 
suzerainty in Palestine, are not the Hebrews.'^ But neither 
does the name mean the eonfed^aies, as Sayce supposes.** 



i. 115-351, iu. 1,287. 
1 Ewald, OetckkhU,^ i. 379, 384 [HiMirry of Imtel, i. S64, 268]. 

* Von Bohlen, Tuch, Biittcher, Knobel, Vo&ertafd, 122 ; BunBen, 
Delitzsch' [New Gamm,. on GenetU, i. 360 f.]. 

* Mez, Qeiehichte der Sladi Harrdn, 23. ' Knobel, Bunsen. 
' Reuse, Stade, 'Wellhauflen, and others. 

» DelitzBch, JTo ioji dew Parodies ? 262. 
» Ewald, Oesdnchte,^ 407^09 [Hiitory of larael, i. 284-287]. 
"^ Brugfich, OeschichU, 582 f.; DictionTi/iire OAtgra^hignt de VAnc. Egypte, 
113 ff.; E. Meyer, Qesdi. des AlUrthwmi, § 241. 
II Zimmem in ZDPV. xiii. 137 ff. 

" See further, Halevy in JA. viiL 18, p. 547 f., and M. Jastrow in 
Jountal of BMical Literaiwe, xi. 1892, p. 118 ff. 
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WB — see ch. x. 25. According to some/ it is intended 



to denote the land ia which, or the epoch during which, 
Yoktan separated from the other Hebrews. Knobel' then 
identifies it with Pkalga, a place at the junction of the 
Chaboras with the Euphratea.* Ewald * su^eats another 
place, the name of which, however, is not even phono- 
logically suitable. Lagarde' would even identify it with a 
strip of land al-Falj on the road from Basra to Yemftma, and 
Sprenger ' with el-Falaj in YemAma. 

wn — LXX. 'Payav, of course not Eages in Media (Bohleu), 
or wjOlio), Edessa (Knobel, Bunsen), or Arghana at the 
sources of the Tigris (Ewald),^ or Eughwa in the Shammar 
mountains in Arabia.^ Nor can the Aramean Eu'ua in 
South Babylonia, often mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions from the time of Tiglath Pileear ll. onwards," be readily 
connected with it. A god's name «n " is not to be thought 
of. The name ^m is against such a reference, not in favour 
of it, for names compounded with ^k are not names of gods. 

Jnfe* — certainly Saruj, a district and city, in classical 
writers Batnae, between Birecek on the Euphrates, Harran 
(ver. 31) and Urfa (Edessa), well known to the Arabian 
geographers" and to Syrian writers.'^ 

ninj — once the name of a people of considerahle import- 

> Von Bohlen, Tuch, Enobel, VStkertafel, 122 ; Bunsen, Merx in 
Schenkel'a Bibellecion. 

> Velkertafet, 130. 

' Isidorm, Charae. p. 248, Mill., and Stephan. Byzant. »uft ^sXya. 

* Oetchidile,' 383 ISittoryof Imttl, i. 268]. 

» Orimlalia, ii. 50 ; see Wuatenfeld, AGGIV. xix. 1874, p. 17S. 

" Qeogrwphie Arobitm, 233, 294. 

' PtafAwWe," 384 [Hietmy of Israel, i. 268]. 

* Sprenger, Gtographie Arahiena, pp, 233, 294. 

» Delitiflch, Wohgdaa Faradiei ? 238 ff, ; Sclirader, KGF. 99 ff.; KAT* 
117 ICutud/orm Imcriptt. and the O.T. vol. i. 102]. 

1* Mei, GackicUe der Stadi ifarrdu, 23. 

" Yakut, Oeograph. Did. iii. 85. 

" E.g. BarbebraeuB, Chron. Syr. 142 f. ; Assemani, Bibliotheca OrisnitUii, 
I 277 !., 283 f^ 426, ii. 103 f., 321. See Ainaworth, Travel*, i. 306, 310, 
ii. 102 f. i Sachau, Rtiie, 181 ff. 
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aDC&' It ifi uncertain whether traces of ita exiBtence are 
Btill to be found in the namos of places. Hardly in Cbaura, 
a place in the district of Saruj* or in ^adltha en-Naura 
below 'Ana.' 

"VI — LXX. Safi^a ; not the wild goat as totem,* nor a 
personification of sojourning ' or of migration.' Knobel com- 
pares the place Than-ana, south of Edessa, in the Peutinger 
Table XI. d. Jensen ' thinks that it is to be found in the 
first syllable of North Syrian or Hittite personal names, bucIi 
as Tarliular, Tarhuuazi,^ etc ; and that it designates a god.* 
Others, e.g. Tuch and Bunsen, see in mn the name of a 
historical person." 

The later names in this list point in any case to north- 
western Mesopotamia. From this, however, it does not follow 
that the names represent each a station occupied by the 
Semites while migrating from Arphaxad, and that the num- 
bers give the duration of the epochs of the migration.*^ 



6. The Descendants of Teeah, their History and 
Migrations, XI. 27-32; ajtkr A and C vi K 

Introduced by a new superscription, which is attached to 
what goes before by i,*' a special section regarding Terah is 
added. Die section is intended to describe bis family history, 
and thereby prepare the way for a right understandii^ of 

' See ver. 26 f. and ch. isu. 20-24. 

' la Aasemani, Bihliotheca OritnialU, ii. 322, 338 ; Le Quien, Orwtu 
Chriiliawu, ii. 1508 f. (Knobel). 

* Abnlfida, Ambic text, Paris, 1840, p. 287, 3 (Ewald, Hut. i. 268). 

* Robertson Smith ; againat him see ZDMO. il. 167 f. 

* GeseniuB, ThtmuTus ; Riehin, HandiDSTterbuch, 1459. 
« Ewald, GtKhidite,' 392 [Hittory of Itrael, i. 274]. 

' ZA. vi. 70. ' Tiele, OeiehidUe, 229, 24a 

* Mez, GachifMe der StadX ^arrdn, S3. 

'" A MidiBBh regarding thia is tti be found in Book of Jubilees, ch. zL, 
and Jerome, Epitt. 127, ad FabioL mam. 24. 
" Bunsen, Bulwark, v. 2, 86 f. 
" See chs. x. I, ixv. 12, 19, etc 
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the history of Abraham. A is clearly recognisable aa the 
author of vv. 27 and 32. We must assign ver. 29 to C, 
because he makes a reference to it in ch. xxii 20 ff. The 
second part of ver. 28, on account of 'ho 'Ka, certainly belongs 
not to A but to C ; ^ while the first part of ver. 28 m^ht be 
by A, but does not necessarily require to be assigned to him. 
Ver. 30, according to Wellhausen belonging to ji in ch. xvi 3, 
and transplanted to its present place here by R, is probably ' 
also by C, so that vv. 28 (at least 285)-30 form a connected 
section from C? By its circumstantiality of expression (comp. 
ch. xii 5) ver. 31 proves itself to be a sentence from A ; * the 
only question is whether R has not touched it up by the 
insertion of onra "ilKD (see ver. 28). In any ease the section 
is not of simple origin, and (Ts, beginning has been abbreviated 
in the process of compilation. We do not require to assume 
that statements of A also have been left out. For since he 
never designates Bethuel and Laban Nahorites, he did not 
require to say anything more about Nahor, still less to have 
had separate ilnj pnlTlPi.^ There are special objections (see on 
ver. 28) to the originality of DIM lit* in vv. 28, 31. 

On the whole passage, compare Ewald, JB. x, 26 £f. ; 
Budde, Bi^ biblische UrgeschiOiie, 409-454 ; Kittel in ThStW. 
vii 187 fif. 

Ver. 27. The repetition in the first part of the verse 
from ver, 26, as in ch. x. 1, comp. with ch. v. 32. — In 
genealogies which express national relationships, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that Nahor, the father of 
Tenth, appears also as his son. 

i^ri — if derived from nn, might mean hill tribe, but has 
not been discovered elsewhere as the name of a people or 
of a country. Arran, at least, in Armenia, with Beixiaa as 

^ Budde, Bit hihlUche UrgeKhichte, 41S f. 
» Ibid. 415 f. « 8o also Kittel 

* HnpEeld, /Jm OiMJfen der Oen^tii, 19S.; Budde, Die Wiiwcft* Vrga- 
diu^, 416 ; Eitt«l. 

' Bruston, Revut Theol. 1882, p. 17. See Badde, UrgevJwhte, 420 ff. 
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its capital,^ is imsuitabla The Bupposition that it is merely 
a variation of pn * has nothing to commend it. It is more 
natural to conjecture ' with reference to I^n rra (Nnm, Jcxxii 
36) in Arboth Moab, that fyj among the people of Lot had 
the eignificance of a divine name also. 

Ver. 28. Haran died rnn '38*^, doubtless not in a purely 
temporal sense (Tuch), but eoram eo, ie. so that he lived to 
see it.* — ^^''7?*°"n-^' **"* °'®' '^'■^^ elsewhere in A, but in C 
and.B.* 

D*ifc3 TiK—only ^ain in ver, 31, ch. xv. 7 ; Neh. ix. 8 ; 
LKX. j^pa raw XaXSauov. Whether Ur was a proper name, 
or was used as an appellative of a province or district, 
can no loi^r be determined.' Knobel's equation *iiK = *iin, 
mountain range, is a notion which may be dismissed without 
more ado. The reference to the Zend word vara, a district, 
on the ground of a Median OSepa^ is too farfetched ; as 
also the reference to an Arabic word or the Armenian 
gavar? Later writers, attaching themselves to the Chaldeans 
of Babylonia, well known from the Bible, sought Ur £asdim in 
Babylonia. Nlcolaus Damascenus* names the place from 
which Abraham started : rijp y^p t^v inrep Ba/SvXoivo^, 
XaXSauav \eyofUi/t}v. Eupolemus^" understands by it a 
TToXt? Tt}'! Ba^v\tovia<i Kafiapiirt), ^v Ttce; \er/ov<rt iroX^c 
Oiipirjv}^ The Talmud " and the Muslim seek it in Kutha 

» Ewald, Gt»ehidUe> i. 411 f . [Hittory of Itrael, i. 287], 

* WellhauacD, PToUgamena, 330 [PTolegojMraa to Hittory aj Israd, 1885, 
p. 313] ; Bndde, Die biblitche VrgeuhiiMe, 443. 

* Mei, OttchicMe der Sladt Jfarrdn, 23. 

* Comp. Num. iii 4 ; DeuL ixi 16 (Knobel). 

* CliB. iiiv. 7, sixi. 13. Comp. chs. lii. 1, iiiv. 4, iiii. 3, xiiii, 10, 
iliiL 7; Nam. i. 30. Otherwise A in Gen. xlviii. 6; Lev. iviii. 9, 11. 

' 'lO |ntt3 mar, bat not neceBBarilj, support the meaning IotuI. 

' Stmbo, li, 13. 3. See Tuch. 

' Ewald, GeKhichU,' i 404 f. [Evtory oflerael, i. 283]. 

» In J(Mepliu«, Antiquitiet, i. 7. 2. 
" In Eueebius, Praeparatio Eiiangelica, ii. 17. 2. 
" See on this, Schrader, KAT.' 130 ICunei/orm Imeriptt. and the O.T. 
vol. i. lie]. 

" BiAa \xdkra, 91a. 
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rabba in Babylonia.^ All the later stories of a persecution 
of Abraham by Nimrod, in which for the most part nm is 
made to mean fire,' attach themselves to this localiaatiou.^ 
In no case can we think of ^^K (eh. x. 10), i.e. Umk, or 
Warka * as answering to 's lut On the other hand, the 
ruins at Mugheir, considerably to the south of Warka, on 
the right side of the Euphrates, situated on the Fallacopas, 
would suit well so far as the name is concerned. The name 
in its ancient form is proved, by the clay tablets dug up 
there, to have been Urn. It was one of the oldest of the 
South Babylonian cities, and devoted to the worship of the 
moon.* This Ur is now, after the example of the Assyri- 
ol<^iat8,* held by most to be '3 liK.' But to this it must 
be remarked, that the addition Q*^^3 does not belong to the 
native name, but muet have been added first by the Jews. 
But if this be assumed, one's littl cannot be the original text of 
C. It cannot be proved to be or^nal from ch. xv. 7 (Budde, 
Kittel), becatise that chapter belongs to a part which baa been 
worked over by 5 in a special degree. We have then to 
consider that according to C, not only is Abraham's brother 
Nahor settled in Harran (ch. xxii 20 &.), without any account 
being given of his migration thither, but that this is also 
Abraham's own home, from whence be came out.* We may 
then perhaps suppose that '3 'H2 here in ver. 28 was an 
insertion by B from A (ver. 31). But on a first considera- 
tion it would seem that a South Babylonian city as the 

' letachi-i, Mordtniann's edition, iii. p. 54 ; Maras, ii. G19, etc. 
» Beer, ie&m Abrahams, 1859, pp. 1-20. 

' Comp. Book of Jubilees, ch. li. ff. ; Josephug, AtUiquititt, i. 7. 1 ff. ; 
Jerome, Quaationa ad toe. 

* G. Mid H. Bawlinaon ; LoftuB, TraveU, p. 162. 

* Tiele, GtKhidUe, 81, S5 ; Winckler, I/iiterfucAunjwn, 66 fl. 

• See Schrader in ZDMO. xivii. 397 ff.; KGF. 94 ff.; KAT.' 129 ff. 
[Cuntiforni Inseriptl. and the O.T. vol. i. p. 114 ff.] ; Delitzsch, Wo lag dot 
Paradittf 200, 226 f. 

' See also F. Brovm on Ur Kaedim in JoumtU of Btblical LUerature, 
Dec. 1887, p. 46 ff. '' 

• dig. xxiT. 4f., 7, 10, ixvii 43, siviii. 10. 
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residence of Tenth or Abram would be atterly unsuitable in 
A also, seeing that, in ch. viii 4, he represents Koab as 
bnding in Armenia ; that in the ethnc^raphioal table (ch. 
X. 22) he makes no mention of ^U, '>}ne', or D*?^?, while he 
introduces Sen^ and Nahor (ch. xi. 22-26), who certainly 
belong to the north-west of Mesopotamia, as the immediate 
ancestors of Terah and Abraham, and Nahor also as the brother 
of Abraham. How could Terah, being there, all at once 
appear in South Babylonia ? We must make the double 
supposition, first of all that for A the names in w. 14-26 
are merely personal names, without any sort of ge(^raphical 
ethnic significance, and secondly, that for him Arphaxad is 
a South Babylonian Chaldean people, if it is to be con- 
ceivable that he represented Terah, the descendant of 
Arphaxad, as going forth from D*^fe*3 n*K, One might find 
a confirmation in the fact that with him Bethuel and Laban 
are not of the family of Arphaxad,* but are Arameans (comp. 
ch. X. 22). As matters now stand, this possibility is not to 
be set aside without consideration. A would according to 
this have special information of his own with regard to the 
original home of the Terahites,' and, according to the opinion 
of many,' information with a thoroughly good historical 
foundation. At the same time there is another possibility 
which must always be kept in view. It can scarcely indeed 
any longer assume the form that there was an D'^br "«« in 
Armenia or in Northern Mesopotamia.* But it remains 
possible that ontra -nn was substituted in the text of ^ at a 
later period, in ver. 28 and in ch. xv. 7 as well as here, for 
another word, or that DHM was in this way inserted along- 

1 Cha. xiT. 20, isviii. 2, 5. 

• The J', who is said by Budde, IHe bibliiche UrgeichidUe, 448 ff., to 
hare preceded him in thia, is a, literary fiction. 

' Schrader mZDMO. iivii. 387 if.; JPTh. i. 1875, p. inff.j Eiehm, 
HandieSrtgrbuch, 1702 f. ; Guidi in Atti d. R. Accad. dei Limxi, 1878, vol. 
iii. p. 666 ff. ; Delitisch, Neuer Commtnt. iifc. d. Gen* [Ntv! Coram: on 
OmetU, p. 367 f.]. 

* Geaenius, Ewald, Knobel ; still Kittel, GetchtdUe dw Hebrder, 215 ff. 
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aide of aa original iik. Thia could not indeed have been 
done 80 late as in the Greek period,^ since in that case we 
should expect critical various readings, but is no doubt due 
to the period of the final redaction of the Pentateuch in 
Babylonia, irhether the intention was to harmonise with ch. 
xi. 1—9, or because all sorte of discoveries were then made 
which seemed to indicate connection with South Babylonia. 
If -ntt, with or without any further addition, originally stood 
in the text, we should have to think not of the castle of Ur," 
in the eastern Mesopotamian deserts between Singara and 
the Tigris,* which seems of late origin, but perhaps of the 
distiict of Edessa (Urhai, er-Eoha, Orfa),* inasmuch as Urhai 
seems to come not from an original Osrhoene, bub from 
'Opfta, ^Oppo-^tnj, Orrheni.* In all probability this question 
will long form a subject of controversy. It is connected 
with that about the meaning of Arphaxad.* That Dneo "ilK 
ia to be looked for south-east of Thapsacua, in the deserts 
bordering on the Euphrates,' is quite improbable. 

Ver. 29. From C. — n^n, singular, as m chs. ix. 23, viL 7. 

'"^i? — since it is surprising that the lineage of Nahor's 
wife, Milcah, should be given, but not that of the much more 
important Sarai, it has been conjectured^ that some words 
have here fallen out, and that they were rnntt DM ra, 
according to ch. xx. 12. But ch. xx. 12 is derived from 
another source, and in ver. 31 Sarai is called by A the n^s 
of Terah. 

Nahor marries Milcah, his niece (ch. xxii. 20 £f.).' It 

> So Ijigarde m GGA. 1870, p. 1666, and Symmtete, i. 64, who tMnka 
that originally VraOu = DinK Btood in the text. Comp. WellhauBen, 
Omkidiie, i. 326. 

' Ammianus MarcellinUH, xiv. 8. 7. 

* Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, Oeeeniua, von Bohleu, etc. 

* Syrian Christiana, Hitx^, Qachuhle, 42. 
' See Dnval in JA. viii. 18, p. 107 ff. 

* See notes on ch. I. SS. 

' Hal^TT, Milangu ^nyrayfc. 81. 84. » Ewald, JB. i, 27. 

* Comp. further for the marriagea of relative* in the family of Terah, 
chs. II. 12, iiiv. 3 ff., xiii. 19, 
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must not be forgotten that eucb marriages are only a short 
way of expreaaing the amalgamation of fair-sized com- 
munities into one whole,^ Koldeke* conjectures that in 
Milcah we have nSTO, the goddess worshipped by the 
Fboenicians. Iscah, sister of Milcah and daughter of 
Haran, is not met with again. She was certainly not men- 
tioned by the author without causa Undoubtedly, the cor- 
responding pass^e of C, where she again appeared, has been 
left out by B (comp. ch- iv. 22)v The assertion that Iscah 
is another name for Sarai* is contrary to the text, and 
contradicts besides the statement of ^ in ch. xvii 17, 
according to which Sarai was only ten years younger than 
Abram, and therefore could not have been the daughter of 
his younger brother (Knobel), and the tradition preserved 
by B in ch. xx. 12. Ewald* conjectures that she became 
the wife of Lot. 

Ver. 30. mpy, as in eba. xxv, 21, xxix. 31, in C, never in 
A. The remark attaches itself suitably to the mention of 
Sarai * by C in ver, 29. 

*^ for T^ — only here and as Kethibh in some mantisoripts 
of 2 Sam. vi 23, is worthy of notice from the point of view 
of the history of langu^e. 

Ver. 3 If, Terah, in company with Abram, Lot, and 
Sarai, leaves Ur Kasdim in order to journey to Canaan, but 
reaches no farther than Harran, where he remains and dies. 
In this way a connection is effected with the tradition 
according to C, which names Harran as Abram's starting- 
point. This place named also in Assyrian, Syriac, and Arabic 
Harran, Greek Kappat, Latin Carrae, Charra, lay in north- 
western Mesopotamia, nine hours south-south-east of Edessa, 
on the stream Jullab. " The district is good ; it has plenty 

■ E.g. chB. xvi. 1, iii. 21, xiKvi. 2 IT. et«. * In ZDMG. slii 484. 

^ JoeephuB, Antiqtitlitt, i.6. 5 ; Targum Jonathan, Talmud, Eplirem, 
Jerome, Raetii, etc. 

* Ewald, GtKhidUe,' L 449 [History of Ifrael, vol. i. p. 313] ; 
JB. X. 29. 

' Budde, Die biblMit VrgetchicMe, 416 f. 
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of fodder for animals, and in early times was also well culti- 
vated.' Abulfeda mentions wells and foiintains outside of 
the city,"* most of which now, indeed, contain bitter water, 
only one being aweet. At the present day Harran is a poverty- 
atricken place, and only ruins point to its former greatness.* 
It is again named by ^ in ch, xii. 4 f., by in chs. xxvii. 43, 
xxviii. 10, xxix 4, and in addition in 2 Kings xix. 1 2 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 23, as an important trading place. The city of Nahor 
in Aram Naharaim, in ch. xxiv. 10, C, is undoubtedly the same 
place.* As to whether the D'^'* H!? of A is also to be identified 
with it, see ch. xxv. 20. There is nothing to prove that Vf) first 
came into the legend of the patriarchs through being suggested 
by the name pn." HaltSvy," following older writers, and in 
connection with his interpretation of imnj BiK as applying to 
Syria proper, between the Chrysorrhoae and the Euphrates, 
thinks that pn is to be found in Speluiica,^ but his view can- 
not be accepted. The Samaritan reading na iinji D-i3K, for 
the second U3 Q"i3K, is self-evidently a bad interpolation. The 
descendants of Nahor are, according to C, in Hairan, without 
the necessity of migrating thither. 

Dneo TiKD — see ver. 28, What had occasioned the migra- 
tion, whether it was caused by the movements of other peoples, 
cannot be said. I^ter writers conjectured that religious 
confiicts in Chaldea were the cause.^ This might easily 
be deduced from the manner in which B expresses himself 
in Joeh. xxiv. 2 f,, 14. It is to be observed that nothing 

"Amiiuanua MarcelUnuB, xviii. 7. 3f. ; William of Tyre, x. 29; 
Istachri, 47. 

* Paulua, N. SqieHoriitm, iii. p. xv f. 

■ For more about Harran, see Chwolson, Siabier, i. 303 if., and Eitter, 
Erdimjide, li. 291 ff. ; Saclian, Btiu, 217 ff. ; Ainsworth in SBAP. 1891, 
p. 385 ff. ; its history in Mei, Getchichte der Sladt Harr&n, Diaaertation 
StrassK 1692. 

* Budde, DU hOtUtcht UryachuMe, 446. 

* Mez, OetchidUe der Stadt Harrdn, 23 f. 

•^ Milangeii^ngTajJi.72B. ' ' Ptolemy, v. 15. 17. 

» See p. 407 J Judith v. 6-9 ; Book of Jubilees, ch, xi, fi. ; also Ewald, 
Getckichtt,* i. 479 [Hittori/ of Iiraet, L 333-335]. 
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ifl esid by ^ of a special divine command to undertake the 
migration to Canaaii. 

n^ — daughter-in-law, as in ch. xxxviiL 11, 24; 1 Sam. 
iv. 19. 

B"?** W?5- — Who with whom? Since DRW = with one 
another (Knobel), ie liDguistically inadmisgible, and since it is 
also impossible to part the three taken by Terab in such a 
way as to make Terah and Abram the subject of iter, and 
dispose of Lot and Sarai under the onK, or conversely,^ and 
since also by 0P» is not to be understood those beloi^:ing to 
them, whom they had with them (ch. xii 5),* because these 
are not previously mentioned, we must either restore 
DHK tm with the Peshitta," or DTIK wt»i with the LXX., 
Samaritan and Vulgate.* 

"3 nriN — Ewald, 2166. The expression 1^? H? « 
specially frequent in Afi 

Ver. 32. The statement about the age of Terah con- 
nects itself with ver. 26, the conclusion of the previous 
genealogical table, just as that about Noah, ch. ix. 28f., 
attaches itself to the conclusion of ch. t. In comparison 
with cb. xiL 4, the mention here of the death of Terah 
anticipates by about sixty years. It is the r^ular custom of 
A to finish completely the mSn of one before he goes on to 
that of another. Failing to observe this, Jerome, in bis 
Quaestumes, founding on the Jewish narratives then current 
about Abram's deliverance from persecution and death by 
fire, held himself justified in r^ardii^ the seventy-five years 
of ch. xii 4 as reckoned from the time when Abraham was 
bom again as a champion of religion. The Samaritan, on 
its part, gives here in ch. xL 32, 145 years only, as the 
length of Terah's life (see on p. 398), and this is doubtless 

' Ra»hi, Rosenmiiller, Baumgartcn, Keil, DelitzBch*. 

' Saadia, J. D. MichaeliH, Tuch. * Ilgen, Vater, OlBhausen. 

• Luther, Mercema, Houbigant, Dathe, Dditzsch' [New Comm. on Gen. 
i. 370]. 

' E.g. eh. xu- 5, xUi. 12, xvi. 3, xvii. 8, xsiii. 2, 19, ixxi. 18, sxiiiL 
18, iisv. e, etc. (Knobel). 
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the age in Acts vii. 4 also,^ By this means the migration of 
Abraham into Oanaao ie placed immediately after Terah's 
death. Budde ^ regards the reading of the Sam. aB the original, 
and the Mossoretic reading as due to that of the LXX. 
Among the reasons for this opinion, the most plausible ie, 
that, when the proposed reading is adopted, Terah forms no 
exception to the gradual diminution in the duration of 
hamao Ufa But this does not by any means decide the 
matter. 

Everything is now ready for passing over to the Pre- 
liminary History of Israel, in particular to the History of 
Abraham. 

' Philo, ed. Mangey, vol. i 484. 
' Die biilucht UrgttchichU, 428 fF. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR FRANZ DEUTZSGH. P.P.. LEIPZIQ. 

'Probabln no commeniator of tSe age bnnijlit to many glft» to tilt Marprttatlan of tht BIMt 
u rf/* Frani Delltiach. . . . Walking hand In hand ailth iiic* jaldt tlmvfih tht garden of tkt 
Lord, ont tan not onig gather Ita ripened fruit, but alat breathe the fragrante of ite fiamert and 
gate upon their louillaeaa.'—Proteiaot J . F. M'Cbiidt, Toronlo. 

A New Commentary on Oenesis. By Professor Franz 

Obutzsoh, D.D., Leipzig. In Two Volumes, 8vo, prico 2Is. 
Note. — While preparing the tianslatiDit, the translator vu favonred by Profesaor 
DelitzBch nitfa nuiaerons improvements and additions. It maj therefore be 
regarded as made from a roTissd version of the New Commentary on Qeneeris. 
'We congrattdste Professor DelitsEch on this new edition. Bylt. not tees thao by his 
other commentaries, he has earned the gratitude of ever; lover of bibllc&l science, and 
we shati be snrprised it, in the future, many do not acknowledge tbal they have found 
in ita welcome help and guide.' — Professoi 8, K. Dhivek in The Academy. 

'The work of a reverent mind and a sincere believer, and not seldom there are touches 
of great beauty and of spiritual insight in it,'—Guardian. 

The Propfaeoies of Isaiah. By Professor Franz Dklitzsoh 
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